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THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH.* 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
Of Oxford University, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ENGLISH IN THEIR FIRST HOME. 
HE intellectual growth of any people is 
in the first instance mainly determined 
by the outward events of its history. 
But there is another process at work as well. 
The mind of the nation, soto speak, turns the 
nation about, and largely influences the out- 
ward events. Some accident, as it seems to 
us, something perhaps that brings across 
some people of a higher civilization than itself, 
gives what, to all appearance, is the first 
start. But that only means that this is the 
point at which our knowledge of that people 
begins. There must have been a good deal 
of earlier intellectual growth before our 
knowledge begins. A people who can be 
brought under the influences of a higher 
civilization must have already made con- 
siderable advances of which we cannot learn 
either the occasion or the stages. They must 
have risen far above the state of mere savages. 
For mere savages commonly die out in the 
presence of civilization. At most they adopt 
it by a kind of mechanical imitation. They 
do not blend the foreign teaching with that 
of their own stores, so as to make a third 
form of culture, distinct from both, but as 
true and living-as either. 

Whether the forefathers of any of the chief 
nations of Europe were ever in the state of 
mere savages is a matter beyond the ken of 
the historian. In fact it is rather hard to say 


* Special English Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates. 
B-Oct. 


beforehand who are mere savages. Itis 
rather by the results that we know them. 
Two nations may be at a given moment in 
very much the same state ; but events may 
show that one has the capacity for improving, 
while the other has not. A great French 
writer once said that the German nations, 
when we first hear ofthem in history, were 
in much the same state as the Red Indians of 
America. This is certainly not true as a 
matter of fact; but if it were true, there 
could still be the great difference of all, that 
the Red Indian dies out before the more civil- 
ized race, while the Germans were able 
both to adopt and in the end to improve. 
When we first see any thing of the forefathers 
of the European nations, they had at least ad- 
vanced far enough to be able to profit bya 
culture higher than their own. And thisis 
true in the highest sense of the words. 
Merely to appreciate the material advantage 
of a higher culture marks a certain amount 
of progress, but a comparatively small 
amount. It marks a much higher stage to 
profit by the political, the moral, and the 
strictly intellectual teaching which the 
higher civilization offers. 

Now the intellectual history of the nations 
of Europe, and thereby of those lands in 
America and elsewhere which have been ~ 
settled from Europe, consists in such develop- 
ment as each has made out of at least two 
sets of stores which have been blended to- 
gether in different proportions. All those 
nations were brought, in different stages and 
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in different degrees, under the influence of 
the higher culture of Rome. Everywhere, 
therefore, there were two elements, a native 
and a Roman element. The native element 
is, of course, different in different nations ; 
the Roman is the element which is common 
to all. But the proportion of the native and 
the Roman element may and does differ 
widely in different cases. Other elements, 
too, may come in, which are neither native 
nor Roman; and the Roman element may 
come in more times than one and in different 
stages, direct and indirect. Thus a nation 
may have been at one stage directly influ- 
enced from Rome when Rome was the great 
power of the world. It may, at another stage, 
have been indirectly influenced from Rome 
through the language and culture of some of 
the Romancenations. Again, in the culture of 
modern Europe there is everywhere a certain 
Greek element, which again takes two stages. 
It may be indirect, through the influence 
which Greece in early times exerted on Rome. 
Or it may be direct, through Greek studies 
in later times. Again, among early people 
who have embraced Christianity, there 
must be a certain Hebrew element. But its 
nature and amount will differ widely, accord- 
ing to later circumstances. These, then, 

the main elements, out of which, in véry 
different proportions, the culture of the 
modern European nations have been de- 
veloped. Particular points, say this or that 
isolated invention, have often come in from 
other quarters. Thus we got letters in 
early times from the Phcenicians ; and in 
later times we learned from the Arabs the 
numerical figures which they had learned 
from the Indians; most valuable possessions 
both of them ; but still only isolated posses- 
sions. They are not themselves elements in 
our culture ; they are merely special bits of 
knowledge which the real elements in our 
culture knew how to make use of. 

Now, how among the various European 
nations, has it fared with our own English 
folk, whether in our first home on the conti- 
nent of Europe, in our second home in the 
island of Britain, or in the later homes which 
our people have found in America, Australia, 
and other lands? What arethe elements out 
of which our own culture has grown, and 
what has been the proportion of each to the 
other? Weare on the face of it a Teutonic 
people which has been largely brought under 
Roman influences, but not so largely as to 


have cast away our essentially Teutonic 
character. We are not like the people of 
Gaul and Spain, who, when they came under 
Roman influences gradually cast aside their 
own tongues and took to speaking Latin. 
We have never changed our native Teutonic 
speech for any of them ; but the speech which 
we have kept has gone through great 
changes, chiefly through taking in a large 
Latin infusion. We have been brought under 
Roman influences in two shapes. With the 
pagan and Latin speaking empire of Rome 
we had little or nothing todo, and nothing 
at all after we came into the isle of Britain. 
The first time when we were brought to any 
perceptible extent under Roman _influ- 
ences was when we embraced Christianity 
through the teaching of missionaries from 
Rome. The second time was when we were 
overcome by the Roman-speaking Normans. 
Of these the first was a direct, the second an 
indirect, Roman influence. And the effect 
of the Norman Conquest in this way was 
shown not so much in any change which it 
at once wrought of itself, as in its opening 
the way for various forces of Romance influ- 
ence from that day till now. 

With the Romance nations of Europe then, 
we cannot compare ourselves except by way 
of contrast. The old inhabitants of Gaul 
and Spain, when brought under the power of 
the pagan and Latin-speaking empire, ex- 
changed their own language for Latin ; they 
took the Roman name and tried to make 
themselves, as far as they could, Romans. 
Their conversion to Christianity was simply 
part of the general conversion of the empire ; 
it did not change their general position; it 
did not introduce them to a new world. But 
our conversion to Christianity did introduce 
us to anew world. It brought us across and 
within the general European world of the 
time, a Latin and Christian world of which 
Rome was the head. We can better compare 
ourselves with the nations that are more 
nearly akin to us. We have been brought 
far more under both strictly Roman and 
Romance influences than the nations of Scan- 
dinavia. Their adoption of Christianity was, 
like our own, the beginning of their admis- 
sion into the Christian and Latin world. But 
their admission was not so distinctly a 
Roman work as the conversion of the En- 
glish. And so far as the Scandinavian na- 
tions have been brought under Romance in- 
fluences, it has been wholly through the gen- 
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eral intercourse of nations in later times, not 
at all through any one event like the Nor- 
man Conquest of England. If we compare 
ourselves with the High Germans, we must 
say that, on the whole, we have been brought 
less under Roman and more under Romance 
influences than they have. This is true ina 
general way ; but it would need some modi- 
fication as applied to different parts of Ger- 
many and different times of German history. 
But Germans, English, and Scandinavians 
agree in this, that they have all kept their 
natural tongue. All have taken in a certain 
Latin infusion, and our English tongue has 
taken in a greater Latin infusion than the 
others. But it has been only an infusion. 
Our language, like other languages, has 
greatly changed ; but we have never changed 
our language. 

Under Greek influences we have been 
brought only in the same general, and large- 
ly indirect, way as the other nations of West- 
ern Europe. But the circumstances of the 
English, and still more of the Scottish Ref- 
ormation, and the circumstances of the 
foundation of some of the American colonies, 
all joined to bring several branches of the 
English folk under more direct Hebrew in- 
fluences than perhaps any other European 
nation. 

Of the intellectual condition of the English 
people, of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
while they still lived on the European conti- 
nent before they made their way into Britain, 
there is not much tosay. In truth we had 
no special national being. Till our settle- 
ment in Britain we must simply pass as part 
of the general mass of the German people. 
Even the distinction between High and Low 
German did not become marked till later. 
But it is well always to remember that the 
Low German is the older form of the lan- 
guage, that the High German fell away from 
the Low, not the Low ffom the High. 
Though the English tongue has taken in more 
Latin words than the High German, yet the 
English tongue itself or the actual forms of 
its words, is older than the High German. 
On the other hand, the High German has 
kept more of the old grammatical inflexion 
than the English has. When we say ea¢ and 
drink, while the High Germans say essen and 
trinken, we keep an older form of the root 
than theirs, while they keep a grammatical 
inflexion (the ending of the infinitive word) 
which we have dropped. The main differen- 


ces between the northern Germans, such as 
Angles, Saxons, Frisians, and their kinsfolk 
to the south are such as naturally come from 
dwelling on the sea-coast, and more out of the 
reach of Roman influences. Goths, Franks, 
Burgundians, Alemani, entered the domin- 
ions of the empire by land, and largely in 
the character of soldiers and colonists of the 
empire. They adopted Christianity, as the 
Roman religion, either before they settled 
within the empire or soon after. But this is 
of course true only of those who did settle 
within the empire. Those of the Germans 
who stayed in their own land seem to have 
been much less touched with culture of any 
kind, and to have been more stiff in their 
heathen religion, and their old ways generally, 
than our forefathers who found a new home 
beyond the sea. 

Of the Low German tribes that settled in 
Britain, the Angles and the Saxons 
were the chief. There is next to 
nothing to say about the Angles. They 
occupied a larger share of the conquered 
land, and they gave their name to the 
united Anmglish folk. But all that we know 
of these times comes from Roman writers, 
and of the Angles the Roman writers tell us 
little more than the name. That is to say, 
the Angles lived so far off that they really had 
nothing directly to do with the empire either 
in waror in peace. Of the Saxons we hear a 
good deal more. They had some wars and 
other dealings with the Romans, though 
much less than the Goths, Franks, and 
others. The Saxons did not, like the Goths 
and Franks, make their settlements by land 
or at all in the character of Roman soldiersor 
subjects. They were specially famous asa 
sea-faring people, as indeed the Angles must 
have been no less. The Roman writers of 
the fifth century tell us a great deal about 
the Saxon pirates who laid waste the Roman 
dominions by sea, and who were dreaded as 
the most cruel of marauders. They were in 
fact much such another people as the Danes 
and Northmen were some centuries later. 
There seems to be something in a life onthe 
sea which brings out much that is noble and 
generous, and also something that stirs up 
men’s worst passions. The pirate by sea 
has in all times been fiercer than the robber 
by land. He has less fellowship with those 
whose lands he harries and whose goods he 
spoils ; comes upon them from another ele- 
ment, almost as a being of another kind. 
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This is true everywhere from the earliest 
times down to the Barbary corsairs almost in 
our own day. The Saxons, it should be'no- 
ticed, not only plundered but settled on both 
sides of the Channel, that is, bothin Britain 
and in Gaul. We hear more of their plunder- 
ings in Gaul, because there were writers in 
Gaul, above all Sidonius, bishopof Auvergne, 
who have left accounts of their doings there, 
while we have no writings from any one in 
Britain at that time. But their settlements 
in Britain came to very much more than 
their settlements in Gaul. For the Saxons 
in Britain came to form one chief part of the 
English people, while the Saxons in Gaul 
were gradually lost among the other inhabit- 
ants of the land. Still it is well to remem- 
ber that there were Saxon settlements in 
Gaul, and that they play acertain part in 
the history of that country. 

Now when a people appear simply as de- 
stroyers in a foreign country, it does not at 
all follow that they may not have reached a 
considerable measure of culture, and that 
they may not practice some very good quali- 
ties among themselves. To do great things 
at sea, even as pirates, implies a great ad- 
vance above the lowest state of mankind. It 
implies, to start with, skill in the making 
and steering ofships, and it furtherimpliesa 
capacity fordiscipline, a habit of yielding rea- 
sonable obedience tocommand. Aship’screw 
may mutiny, but till they mutiny, they must 
obey the captain ; and if they mutiny, they 
can only put somebody else in the captain’s 
place. And the standard of duty in all times 
and places is so artificial that the men who 
toward the people of other lands are merci- 
less destroyers, may be kindly enough both 
to their own people and to strangers who 
claim the right of hospitality. Our fore- 
fathers were certainly not without some gen- 
eral notions of law and justice. We have no 
written laws till a good while after we had 
come into Britain ; but the earliest laws are 
nothing more than the setting down of exist- 
ing customs in awrittenshape. The earliest 
function of law between man and man is to 
step in and soften the natural spirit of re- 
venge, in the mind of every man. A man 
has suffered an injury, say by the death of a 
kinsman, or by some damage to his own per- 
son. His impulse is to do tothe offender as the 
offender has doneto him. The oldest laws, 
while recognizing his right to vengeance, try 
to persuade him to accept of a compensation 


in money instead. It is a much later stage, 
one which our people did not reach till long 
aftér their settlement in Britain,when acrime 
is looked on, not merely as a wrong done to 
the person who suffers by it, but is an of- 
fense against the community and against the 
king or other ruler as its head. 

Our forefathers in their old land had nokings. 
The Saxons in Germany never had any. For 
a king is the head of a nation, and our peo- 
ple when they came into Britain were still in 
the tribal stage. Each tribe had its chief, its 
elder, its ealdorman. For, in an early stage 
of things, age implies rule and rule implies 
age. Andthe name went on, while it grad- 
ually lost its meaning. The ealdorman, in 
his military character, was the heretoga (army 
leader, herzog, duke). The wider life of the 
nation, and the growthof kinship as the 
head of the nation, came of the union of sev- 
eral tribes for a common purpose, as a war. 
The heretoga who was chosen to command 
other herefogan would easily grow into the 
cyning, or king, the head of the whole 4zz or 
nation. 

The family feeling was strong. And some 
families enjoyed respect above others. These 
were the eor/as, or nobles (whence ear/ as a 
title). The common freeman, not distin- 
guished by birth, was the ceor/,a word which 
has grievously gone down in the world in 
the present use of chur/. But the ceorl was 
free ; he had his place in the army, his voice 
in the assembly. Below the ceorlas were the 
theowas, thralls, or slaves, no doubt at first 
always captives taken in war, or their de- 
scendants. In some old tales, earl, churl, and 
thrall, are taken as three natural divisions of 
mankind, brought into being by three sepa- 
rate acts of creation on the part of the gods. 

Our forefathers were heathens and wor- 
shiped the old German gods, Woden and 
Thunder and the rest. The German religion 
was, no doubt, essentially the same as the 
Scandinavian ; but it is not safe to take every 
thing that we find in the elaborate Scandi- 
navian mythology of some centuries later, 
and to apply it to our forefethers at the time 
of their coming into Britain. Women were 
held in great honor; chastity was a special 
virtue. Anoath wassacred. Some relations 
of life were specially sacred. Such was that 
of the lord and his men, faithful service re- 
quited by faithful protection. Such was that 
of the sworn brethren, men bound by oath 
to help one another. And among the ties of 
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kindred, the sister’s son was held specially 
near, though he would not be of the same 
class, or gens, as his uncle. As in most primi- 
tive nations, it was lawful to expose or kill 
a new-born child till it had taken food of 
some kind, its mother’s milk or any other. 
Then its life was safe. 

It is needless to say that our forefathers in 
their old land had no written books. It might 
be dangerous to say that they were altogether 
without any notion of writing ; but they cer- 
tainly had nothing to be called a book. But 
they had ancient songs and tales handed 
down by word of mouth, some of which they 
brought with them into their new home. It 
is needless to say that they spoke the oldest 
German tongue in its purity. It is hard to 


say whether a Latin word or two may not 
have crept into the tongue even before we 
left-the old shores ; but assuredly only one or 
two, not enough to have any effect on the 
language. The fiercest destroyers have inter- 
course enough with those whom they destroy, 
to learn names of a few things that are strange 
to them. So we have in the fifth century, a 
Teutonic people, speaking our old tongue, 
worshiping our old gods, cleaving to our old 
customs, a people fierce to their enemies and 
to those whom they chose to treat as ene- 
mies, but by no means without notions of 
right and law among themselves. Such as our 
state was in the old land, we carried it with 
us into the isle of Britain, there to undergo 
great changes indeed from various quarters. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


BY WOODROW WILSON, PH. D., LL. D. 


Professor of Public Law in Princeton University. 


I, GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
[sti it all in all, the English Consti- 


tution must be conceded to be at once 

the most interesting and the most im- 
portant in existence, whether for the student 
of history or for the student of politics. It 
hascertain irresistibleclaims to pre-eminence. 
It is by many centuries the oldest among 
free constitutions. Its history leads the 
student by slow, orderly, and easily distin- 
guishable stages, out of the antique polity of 
the Teutonic* races, through the complex 
order of the Middle Ages, to the institutions 
now everywhere in vogue among advanced 
nations, as if it had been pianned before- 
hand as an object-lesson in normal political 
development. And its structure and princi- 
ples have accordingly become models for the 
imitation of all who, less privileged in the con- 
ditions of growth, have in these latest times 
felt it needful to have like generous measure 
of political liberty and to adopt like open and 
efficient organization of popular power. 


*[Teu-ton‘ic.] ‘‘ Before the political history of Ger- 
many began, or a distinct German nation appeared, Ger- 
manic races molded the political organizations of the 
north and west of Europe, and Germanic languages 
either superseded or modified the speech of the previous 
inhabitants. Ethnologists sometimes classify the Ger- 
manic races under the general name of Teutons, asa 
main division of the Slavo-Germanic branch of the Aryan 
or Indo-European family of nations.” 


It was natural that the Constitution of 
England should be chosen as a model by 
European reformers. It is in one sense essen- 
tially a European constitution; it differs 
from other European constitutions chiefly in 
having been left treer to grow along normal 
lines than they were. It got its full develop- 
ment before the age of railways and steam 
navigation brought nations close together 
despite distances once formidable and seas 
once dangerous, before there was 
bridging or tunneling the Channel {there 
had been water enough, therefore, between it 
and the Continent to give it leave to be inde- 
pendent and individual inits growth. It was 
not separated from European influences ; 
these reached it and enriched its life in as 
great abundance and with as complete po- 
tency as could have been desired ; but it was 
separated from European sate. A sea 
stood between it and the fell sweep uropean 
wars and revolutions. ; It sufficed that Eng- 
land should become a naval power; it was 
not necessary that she should become a mili- 
tary encampment. Civil war she did not es- 
cape ; revolutions she did undergo; but she 
was delivered by nature from that interna- 
tional compulsion which forced France to 
become a centralized military despotism. 
The parties which contended for supremacy 
within her sea borders were not able to get 
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effectual foreign assistance such as every 
civil war on the Continent showed to be in- 
evitable where impassible natural barriers did 
not give imperative pause to neighborly 
jealousy and rivalry. In short, England had 
the inestimable advantage of being an easily 
defensible island, and of being privileged, in 
consequence, to live her own life in her own 
way. J 

Accordingly it has been common to say 
that England had the development which 
most of the countries of Western Europe 
might have had, had they been so fortunately 
protected as she was from outside interfer- 
ence and international exigency. The En- 
glish people were of the same family stock as 
the German peoples of the Continent ; had 
much the same blood and habits at the first 
as the dominant element in France. The 
race mevements of the fifth century, which 
sent Teutonic races across every frontier of 
the Roman Empire and everywhere substitu- 
ted Teutonic for Roman masters, of course 
put Teutonic institutions everywhere in the 
place of Roman, and the chief countries of 
Western Europe received the same infusion 
of Teutonic politics that England received 
when conquered by the Angles and Saxons. 

It is true that England became an English 
land much more thoroughly, much more lit- 
erally, than France became a Frankish land, 
for the English became the dominant race in 
Britain numerically, as well as the dominant 
race in power, as the Franks* did not in Gaul. 
Indeed it was for a long time supposed, by 
very learned historians, that the earlier in- 
habitants of Britain had been utterly exter- 
minated by the English, or had retired be- 
fore them into Scotland and Wales and Ire- 
land, and that all blood was English in 
England. In Gaul, on the contrary, there 
was a thorough fusion of races, but hardly 
an absorption of one by the other. The 
Gaulst of the country which the Franks con- 
quered, moreover, had been thoroughly Ro- 
manized ; Gaul was dotted with Roman cities, 
and most of its civii habits were in the pos- 


*A confederation of German tribes which in the third 
and fourth centuries crossed into Gaul—now France—and 
finally in the fifth century wrested it from the Romans. 


t ‘It is generally believed that the Gauls, who are un- 
doubtedly a branch of the great Indo-European family, 
left their Asiatic homes before the dawn of European 
history and occupied the western regions on the Rhine, 
Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Ebro and Tagus, as well as 
the islands of Britain when the Roman state was still in 
its infancy.” 


session of Roman law. The Franks were not 
a little changed by their contact with things 
Roman and things Gallic. The contact of 
the Teutonic peoples with Rome, indeed, 
dated from times long preceding the period 
of their triumph over Rome. They had felt 
the force of Roman example in many ways 
before ever they crossed the Rhine, and they 
came to their conquests already in part pre- 
pared to adapt themselves to new conditions. 
The English, therefore, were in every way 
much more German than thé Franks. They 
were freer, too, to work out Teutonic institu- 
tions on a national scale than were even the 
peoples who remained in the original German 
home-land beyond the Rhine ; for these were 
prevented by internecine strife and interna- 
tional jealousy from forming any stable na- 
tional government at all. 

While it is in a general way true, there- 
fore, that the nations of Western Europe 
started upon their course of development with 
much the same political institutions and 
habits that the English had when they made 
their beginnings in Britain ; and while there 
is a good deal that is plausible in the claim 
that in adopting English institutions during 
the present century, these nations have only 
been importing what they might have had of 
their own make, had they been set apart on 
islands like Britain, it is none the less true 
that some half a thousand years have passed 
since England and Western Europe were po- 
litically near of kin. English institutions 
were the best to copy ; were, indeed, the only 
free institutions in existence from which to 
take example; but Europe could not take 
them into her constitutions as we could here 
in America, as simply her own institutions 
developed on a perfected scale. Sir Henry 
Maine* once said that tkere must be offset 
against the great service which philology had 
done for historical and literary scholarship, 
the serious disservice it had done to the un- 
developed races of India, which it had taught 
to claim kin with the Aryan peoples of 
Europe. ‘‘If of the same stock as the En- 
glish, why then equal to the English,’’ has 
been the logic of the awakened Hindoo mind, 


*(1822-1888.) An English jurist. For some years he 
was professor of civil law at Cambridge, and later profess- 
or of jurisprudence at Oxford. He was the author of 
several works, among which are ‘“‘Roman Law and 
Legal Education,’’ ‘‘ Ancient Law; its Connection with 
the Early History of Society,’’ and ‘ Lectures on the 
Early History of Unstitutions.’’ 
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to the neglect of such differences of habit, and 
consequently of capacity, as have been pro- 
duced by a few paltry thousand years of his- 
tory. The stiff mold of the caste system has 
not failed to produce forms of character and 
thought which not all the free exercises of 
the nineteenth century can quickly change. 
Nothing but long habit will avail to steady 
and energize free institutions. You can teach 
a savage in a single day how to use a rifle; 
but not even a hundred years of persistent 
practice has taught Frenchmen how to be- 
have in a Houseof Commons. It has proved 
dangerous to copy institutions representing 
radical peculiarities of historical development. 

Another danger, besides, hardly less great, 
has attended all efforts to reproduce features 
of the English Constitution on foreign soil. 
All the made constitutions of these last hun- 
dred and one years of systematic political 
reform have been wrztren constitutions, either 
summary single documents like our own 
Federal Constitution or groups of ‘‘constitu- 
tional ’’ statutes such as France has built her 
present government upon. They are one 
and all attempts at a systematic formulation 
of the principles and methods of government 
which they seek to establish. And to for- 
mulate English institutions, or any part of 
them, in this summary fashion, is to inter- 
pret English history ; for the English Con- 
stitution is not written. It is scattered up 
and down English legal history, in some half 
dozen documents unlike each other in char- 
acter and sanction, formulated at different 
and widely separated periods, products, 
therefore, of quite dissimilar occasions and to 
be read in as many different historical lights. 
More than that, the constituent parts of this 
singular Constitution lie scattered throughout 
English parliamentary practice, as well as 
among the several chief documents of En- 
glish legal history ; and that parliamentary 
practice has never in its most important 
parts taken the form of statutes. The En- 
glish Constitution without much inaccuracy 
might be described as consisting (1) of the 
liberties which Englishmen have established 
their right to exercise, and to most of which 
they have, at one time or another, given the 
formal expression and sanctiou of written 
law, and (2) of the methods of conducting the 
government which in course of time have 
been established under the dictation of Par- 
liament, the representative legislature of the 
kingdom. 


Such a body of occasional law and accumu- 
lated (if not even yet accumulating) custom, it 
is very manifestly difficult, if not impossible, 
to formulate, to codify. And yet any one who 
nowadays undertakes to copy English insti- 
tutions must undertake to codify them, and 
must run all the complicated risk of misin- 
terpreting them. He must attempt to pho- 
tograph ‘endencies and give complete and 
formal application to still growing princi- 
ples. That is what the framers of our 
Federal Constitution attempted ; and that is 
what the constitution-makers of Europe also 
undertook. Of course our own constructive 
statesmen had a great and inestimable ad- 
vantage over those who ventured like tasks 
of construction in Europe. Our people were 
English. They had all the English experi- 
ence in self-government, all the English 
habit of liberty and self- possession in the ex- 
ercise of power. The convention of 1787 
stood throughout most of its work on the 
safe ground of our own colonial practice in 
politics. It was generalizing from English 
experience in government and codifying En- 
glish institutions ; but English institutions 
were our own institutions, and the conven- 
tion was handling familiar stuff. It is note- 
worthy, moreover, that even this assembly 
of English men, bred in English politics, fell 
into one or two radical misinterpretations of 
English practice at just those points where 
that practice had not been made vivid and 
real to their minds by colonial experiment. 
So difficult is it to codify and appropriate the 
experience of somebody else! 

And, of course, the difficulties which beset 
the task of formulating English institutions 
for use in Europe were tenfold greater. No 
European people had shared English ex- 
perience ; no European statesman was capable 
of thinking easily or correctly in the terms 
of English political principle. No trans- 
plantation could be successful until a soil of 
political habit had been prepared such as 
England had. Stimulating and instructive, 
therefore, as English principles of liberty 
and self-government have been to the people 
of Europe, they have as yet proved rather too 
strong drink, have often acted as intoxicants 
where they were intended to serve as tonics 
merely. Soclosely does the English manner 
of conducting government inhere in the par- 
ticular experiences of English history that to 
generalize from it is in almost all cases to 
misunderstand it. The English Constitution 
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is not a constitution which has been reasoned 
out, but one which has been wrought out by 
living. Itis just as much a thing of accom- 
modation and widely-observant experience as 
are the manners of good society. 

It is much in point, therefore, and muchto 
our present purpose, to observe that these 
very circumstances make the study of the 
English Constitution an undertaking of no 
little difficulty. Weare in the same case with 
those who would codify English institutions 
for their own uses. We have some of the ad- 
vantages of the framers of our federal con- 
stitutions, for we are Americans, and ourown 
institutions are at almost every point closely 
like the English institutions, from which, of 
course, they were derived. But we have not 
all of the advantage which our constitution- 
making convention had. It was making a 
constitution and its members were privileged 
to depart from their model where they would, 
whether from mistake or from design. We, 
on the contrary, must see toit that we under- 
stand what they misunderstood, see what 
they did not see in the English Constitution; 
for our only business is to understand it, to 
see it as it is. And, unfortunately for us, 
some of the very parts of that constitution of 
which our political forefathers did not clearly 
discern the real character, and of which we 
have had no experience, therefore, because we 
have had no copy of our own, are the very 
parts which have now come to be most promi- 
nent and important in English political life. 
Weare assisted to their comprehension by 
the unfailing interest with which Americans 
read English political news, and have read it 
ever since the Revolution, hardly less than 
before ; but we are not assisted by any simi- 
lar experiences of our own. 

The English Constitution, as of course fol- 
lows from what I have already said of its 
peculiar development, is hardly separable at 
any point from English history. It cannot 
be understood at all except in the light of 
how it came to be what it is. A man’s traits 
are interesting often when you cannot at all 
account for them, but they are comprehensi- 
ble only when you know how he came by 
| them. Itis interesting to observe this char- 
| acteristic fact about the growth of English 

institutions, that it is seldom possible to say 
exactly at what period any single feature of 
them came into existence. To those who 
have ‘‘ no memory for dates’’ it is extremely 
gratifying to find that, previous to the present 


century at any rate, the English Constitution 
has had noexact dates. Its growth by date may 
be said to have begun with the Reform bill of 
1832. This almost insensible development 
from age to age, this slow accommodation to 
circumstance in place of formal statutory 
amendment, has meant, of course, great flexi- 
bility. Whatever right Englishmen have 
proved stout enough to assert and stand by 
until it was established in the law of the 
land, whatever method or power in dealing 
with ministers or sanctioning legislation the 
House of Commons has successfully forced 
into acceptance as a binding precedent, that 
has become a part of the English Constitution. 

To those who look at it now, that constitu- 
tion, though not a little irregular in many 
points of detail, seems a symmetrical struc- 
ture enough, with its all-powerful legislature, 
its planning, responsible ministry, its ancient 
and dignified throne and aristocracy, and its 
several agencies of government proceeding 
forth from these. And yet much of the de- 
velopment which has given it these appar- 
ently balanced parts with their nice theoreti- 
calco ordination has been a quite unconscious 
development. There was no planning for 
symmetry in it, nodeliberate purpose to have 
a balanced adjustment of parts. For English 
capacity in politics has been an eminently 
practical capacity, a capacity for systematic 
action in politics rather than for systematic 
thought about it. In this the English have 
been like the Romans, the other ruling race 
ofhistory. They have never been ‘‘thorough’’ 
in making changes, but have reconstructed 
institutions piece-meal, by slow and partial 
modifications, not abolishing out of hand 
parts that had become useless or cumbersome, 
but letting them slowly fall into disuse or 
decay and drop away from the Constitution 
in their own time. This is practical sagacity. 
No state can safely develop by revolution. 
You can acquire speed in thought, but not 
speed in the change of habit; and the use of 
institutions is a thing of the common habit. | 
Institutions cannot be worked out simply by 
being thought out, cannot be invented or en- | 
acted. They must gain a hold upon the | 
national habit slowly and by parts, by a pro- 
cess of conservative experiment. 


II, HISTORY. 
The history of the English Constitution, 
as has already been said, begins with primi- 
tive Teutonic institutions. Of the character 
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of these we have no detailed information. 
Czesar, in a few compact sentences of his 
Commentaries, sums up what he had learned 
from the Gauls of the institutions of the Ger- 
man tribes; Tacitus, writing a century and 
half later, gives a much fuller, though gener- 
alized, account of the life and government of 
the Germans, who were much better known 
in his time than in Czsar’s ; we have the ac- 
counts of much later writers like Bede and 
Nithard* of the knowledge current in their day 
of Saxon institutions ; we have codes of law 
possessed by Teutonic peoples in times near 
enough the century in which the Angles and 
Saxons conquered Britain to render it safe to 
search them for fragments and suggestions 
of a polity still more antique. Viewed in 
the light of such sources of information, it 
is plain that the Teutonic peoples that con- 
quered Britain in the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries, had been organized in their home-lands 
into more or less distinct and independent 
tribes, often co-operating, sometimes con- 
federated, conscious of kinship, and gradu- 
ally suffering themselves to be forced into 
some sort of coalescence or consolidation by 
pressure from without or by common efforts 
of conquest ; but still separately organized, 
in some points differently organized, and 
maintaining each its virtual independence. 
Each tribe, when maintaining a life of its 
own, possessed its distinct domain, its own 
broad clearings, round about which the 
country was laid waste, to hold all rival 
neighbors at arm’s length. The character- 
istic unit of organization within the tribe 
was the village community, a settlement, 
doubtless, of a group of kinsmen or of closely 
related families whose lands were cultivated 
in accordance with the customary rules of 
some equitable system of apportionment, 
as common property allotted for certain 
periods to individual freemen for their sepa- 
rate use. Each village had its own assembly, 
through which the land allotments were 
effected, local by-laws passed, and all strictly 
communal administrative affairs attended to. 
But, although thus freely self-governed in 
small things touching only its own interests, 


*(Ne-tar ] (790-853.) A French historian; the grand- 
son cf Charlemagne. 


it was in all larger matters subject to the 
authority of the tribe. Some tribes had 
kings, others had none; and even where 
there were kings the kingly office was one of 
more dignity than power. The king, of 
course, took precedence of all others in dig- 
nity ; he presided in the general council, for 
he represented the unity of the tribe; he re- 
ceived special gifts, and was distinguished 
by a special retinue. But, whether there 
were aking in the tribe or not, authority 
rested with the great tribal council. This 
consisted of all the free men of the tribe, 
gathered, with their arms in their hands, in 
the open air at some sacred rendezvous. It 
elected the magistrates, or chiefs, who were 
to preside over the administration of the 
several villages and other divisions of the 
tribal domain. It chose the king himself, as 
the tribe’s general representative head. It 
made sovereign decision of all great ques- 
tions. Trivial matters of mere administration 
were determined by the elected chiefs of the 
several districts, acting as a sort of national 
board ; and to this board belonged also the 
function of preparing the business which was 
to come before the council itself. 

For judicial purposes, the villages were 
combined into areas larger than the single 
villages,—areas which the Latin writers call 
pagiand which resemble the later ‘‘hundreds’’ 
which we shall find in England. For each 
of these districts a court sat, whose president 
was one of the local magistrates elected by 
the tribal council and in which committees of 
the whole body of free land-owners of the 
district served as judges and jurors combined. 
In such courts, made up ofthe representative 
free villagers, were all important disputes be- 
tween man and man adjudged, all crimes de- 
clared and punished. 

We have here, certainly, a very attractive 
type of free constitution. It shows us a 
manly, self-reliant race, observant of individ- 
ual equality and independence, combining 
for common purposes without subserviency 
to a central power, possessing an easy capac- 
ity of informal and yet efficient combination, 
wedded to communal self-government and 
yet conscious of tribal unity and subordinated 
in all major interests to tribal authority, 
singularly cohesive and yet notably free. 








THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., LL. D. 
Of Yale University. 


I. TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
N studying the history of Christianity in 
] England, the first thing to remark is 
that Christianity was twice planted in 
that country, and from independent sources. 
There was first the Christianity of the old 
Celtic inhabitants of the British Islands,who 
were there at the time of the Roman con- 
quest, and among whom Christianity in the 
early centuries was established. Theinvasion 
of Britain at a much later day by tribes dwell- 
ing on the eastern shore of the North Sea, 
introduced into the island barbarian con- 
querors who were hostile to the native in- 
habitants and hostile to their religion. After 
a lapse of time, among these heathen con- 
querors from across the sea, Christianity was 
established as the result of distinct mission- 
ary efforts. After another interval, but not 
without long contention, the two classes of 
Christians and the two rival churches be- 
came amalgamated. 

We begin with some observations upon the 
Christianity of the old Britons. They be- 
longed to the Celtic family of peoples who 
were spread over Gaul, and no doubt from 
that country had made their way, at a re- 
mote day, across the Channel into Great 
Britain and Ireland. We have a full account 
of the Continental Celts from Julius Cesar, 
by whom they were subdued ; and from the 
Roman writers we derive information of 
value respecting the pagan religion which, 
in common with the Britons, they professed. 
They had a venerated priesthood called the 
Druids. Their priests resembled in certain 
particulars the priestly classes which have 
existed from of old in Oriental countries. 
They formed together a close corporation, 
were the guardians of a mysterious doctrine 
which was taught only to the initiated, and 
communicated to others only in a symbolical 
or popular form. Twenty years preparatory 
discipline was required for the novitiate who 
aspired to the priestly office. The Druids 
were possessed of all the culture of the na- 
tion, and exercised supreme religious con- 
trol. Among them was a chief priest, who 


held his station during life. They were the 
social and political rulers of the community, 
and in Gaul judicial power was whollyin 
their hands. The bards were apparently con- 
nected with the Dru-id’ic-al class, yet the 
Druidical priests generally led a secluded life. 
There were priestesses also. As a part of the 
ritual, human sacrifices were offered in large 
numbers, and auguries were taken from con- 
vulsions of the limbs and from the appear- 
ance of the blood. Sometimes these victims 
were slain in the interior of the temple, some- 
times they were burned before a concourse of 
onlookers. The victims who thus perished 
were prisoners, slaves, criminals, but also 
voluntary victims who chose to die with 
some respected individual, or who gave their 
lives as a free-will offering in behalf of a sick 
person. The mistletoe was held to be a spe- 
cial gift of the gods and an antidote to bar- 
renness and poison. Although they had 
temples, thick groves were also favorite 
seats of worship. There were various gods, 
including a female goddess, and divinities 
of minor rank corresponding to the Roman 
nymphs, fates, etc. They probably had im- 
ages of their divinities. The downtall of the 
Gallic religion was hastened by the Roman 
conquest in Gaul. There was a distrust of 
gods who could not protect their worshipers. 
Human sacrifices were suppressed by Roman 
authority. Such, in general, were the lead- 
ing features of the ancient religion of the 
Celts. 

At what time precisely the first converts of 
Christianity were made in Britain we cannot 
say. Ter-tul’li-an, one of the ancient Fath- 
ers, writing early in the second century, in- 
forms us that the religion of Christ had 
spread into Britain. There are many un- 
founded legends which grew up in supersti- 
tious times respecting the early British 
church. Among them is a story that the 
apostle Peter preached in Britain; alsoa 
story equally unfounded, which has obtained 
not a little credence even in modern times, 
that the apostle Paul was a missionary to 
the Britons. There is another legend that 
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Claudia, the wife of a Roman senator, was a 
converted Briton ; but this, too, lacks verifi- 
cation. A legend universally received in the 
Middle Ages made Joseph of Arimathea one 
of the earliest founders of Christianity in 
Britain. He was said to have lived in Glas- 
tonbury and to ‘have erected a humble 
church there. To the sanctity of St. Joseph 
is ascribed the supposed miracle of the an- 
nual budding of the hawthorn bush at Glas- 
tonbury on Christmas day.* ‘Another fiction 
is to the effect that Lucius, a British king, 
in early days sent messengers to the bishop 
of Rome with the request that he might be 
made a Christian. The motive of this last 
story was probably the desire to connect the 
old British church with Rome. At the 
council of Arles, which was held in France 
in 314, there were present three British 
bishops, viz., the bishop of York, the bishop 
of London, and a third bishop, who was 
probably the bishop of Lincoln. 

The great persecution of the Roman em- 
peror Di-o-cle’tian about the year 300, ex- 
tended into Britain. Probably the British 
Christians were in a great measure protected 
by Constantius, the father of Constantine, 
Constantius not being unfriendly to them. 
At the same time, it could easily happen 
that subordinate officers would exercise cru- 
elty toward Christian converts, particularly 
against any who failed for conscientious rea- 
sons to conform in every respect to the Ro- 
man military regulations which might in- 
volve a recognition of pagan worship. There 
is a pathetic story of the martyrdom of St. 
Alban at this time, who appears to have been 
a Roman soldier, and there is some reason 

* The story of this thorn is told as follows in Brewer's 
“* Dictionary of Miracles’’: The legend of the Glaston- 
bury thorn is that it sprang from the staff of Joseph of 
Arimathea, who was sent by the apostle Philip to preach 
the gospel in Britain. On reaching Yniswitcin, after- 
ward called Glastonbury, he stuck his staff in the 
ground to indicate that he meant to abide there, and the 
staff put forth leaves and branches; and every year, on 
Old Christmas, it blossoms. This thorn, till the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, had two trunks but a Puritan at- 
tempted to cut it down. However, he was punished ; for 
not only did he cut his leg severely, but also lost one of 
his eyes, by a chip of the thorn strikingit. The muti- 
lated trunk still flourished, and afterward, when carted 
into a ditch, took root and bloomed. A year after it was 
cast into the ditch, half of it was carried off, but still the 
remaining part flourished, and the part stolen was car- 
ried into the distant parts of the islandand grew. Inthe 
reign of Charles I. the original tree was all cut down, but 
stillthere are several plants about Glastonbury reared 
from the old stock, and in mild winters, like that of 188r, 
they certainly flower. 


II 


to think that the narrative is founded in 
truth. Among the ancient heretics who fig- 
ure in the history of Christian doctrine, one 
of the most famousis Pe-la’gi-us. He is 
represented by the Fathers as having been a 
native of Britain, although the story that his 
name prior to its translation into Latin was 
Morgan, seems to be without foundation. 

The natives of Scotland and Ireland did 
not receive the gospel until long after the an- 
cient inhabitants of the country now called 
England had embraced it. The great mis- 
sionary by whom the gospel was planted in 
Ireland was St. Patrick. But before pro- 
ceeding to speak of the apostle to the Irish, 
we must makea brief explanation respecting 
certain particulars of geography. Geogra- 
phy is in itself to most readers not a very 
inviting study ; but to the historical student 
an understanding of it is essential if he 
would avoid perpetual confusion. Origi- 
nally it was the inhabitants of Ireland who 
bore the name of Scots, and it was not until 
after the invasion of western Scotland by 
Irishmen, and the planting of the Irish in 
those parts, that the name Scotland began 
to be applied to the country to which it is 
now attached. In fact, Scotland did not ac- 
quire its present name for a long time after 
the invasion just mentioned took place. 
Hence in the Middle Ages, when the name 
“‘Scot’’ is attached to a person, we cannot 
be at all sure that it is used in the medern 
sense. Very likely it designates an Irish- 
man. The inhabitants of Scotland prior to 
the Saxon conquests were of the same race 
as their southern neighbors. They were 
Celts.* 

St. Patrick, or Patricius, was born in the 
southwestern part of what we now call Scot- 
land. His father was a deacon in the village 
church of his native place. At the age of 
sixteen Patrick was carried off by pirates to 
the north of Ireland, and was set to tend cat- 
tle in the open air. The seeds of instruction 
which had been planted in his mind now 
sprung up and bore their proper fruit. He 
devoted himself humbly and sincerely to the 
service of God. He found his way back to 
his old home, but at a later day he went back 
as a missionary to the people whom he had 
served as acaptive. Arriving in Ireland, he 


*‘‘ The Celts were a people of the Aryan or Indo Euro- 
pean family, who in prehistoric times, and probably be- 
fore the migration of any other Aryan tribes, passed over 
from Asia into Europe.” 
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began his work of preaching and teaching, 
and his labors were crowned with wonderful 
success. He was not himself an educated 
man, but he valued learning, and excited a 
love of learning in the minds of his converts. 
Monasteries were founded in Ireland, and 
books were brought in from Britain and 
France. We have from the pen of Patrick 
two writings. The first is a Confession, so- 
called, a piece of autobiography ; and the 
second is a letter of faithful rebuke to Cor- 
otic, a barbarian chieftain who professed 
Christianity, but who nevertheless had car- 
ried off some of Patrick’s converts as slaves. 

The effects of the conversion of the Irish 
were very important and widespread. The 
cloisters in Ireland became seats of education 
for the clergy, and from them went forth 
missionaries to the pagans in Scotland, and 
also to the tribes on the Continent. Ina 
dark age, they were centers of light. Ire- 
land was denominated, not without reason, 
the ‘Isle of the Saints.’”’ The abbot 
Columba,* about the year 565, crossed the 
water in a boat made of the hides of animals, 
and established the famous monastery on 
the island of Hy, called Iona. He labored 
with great success as a missionary among 
the northern Picts, the southern Picts hav- 
ing been previously converted. The monas- 
tery at Iona had, as it deserved, the highest 
reputation for the learning and piety of its 
inmates. Itis oneof the most venerable 
places that are connected with the history of 
Christianity in the British Islands. 

A great turning point in the history of 
Christianity in England is connected with 
the inroads and conquests of the Anglo- 
Saxons, or the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, 
tribes on the eastern shores of the North Sea. 
They first established themselves in Kent, 
afterward in other parts of England, driving 
the native inhabitants before them, who 


*This saint was called by his countrymen Columb- 
Kille, or ‘‘dove of the cell.” His parents were both of royal 
descent, and he had all the advantages which high birth 
and wealth could bestow. Before his twenty-fifth year 
he had founded thirty-seven monasteries in Ireland. 
The island of Iona was in the possession of an Irish 
prince named Conval, who bestowed it upon Columba. 
When Connal’s son Aidan succeeded his father, he sought 
Columba on this island and was blessed and crowned 
king by him. This was the first instance of such an oc- 
currence in the West ; and the stone which served Aidan 
for a seat during the ceremony is still preserved in West- 
minster Abbey. Research has discovered the existence 
of ninety churches whose origin can be traced back to 
Columba. 


were compelled to forsake their homes, and 
the descendants of whom are now found in 
Wales and Cornwall. The Christian Celts 
receded, step by step, before the advancing 
wave of heathen invasion. The mortal ha- 
tred that existed between the conquerors 
and the conquered prevented any Christian 
efforts being made for the conversion of the 
former. The Anglo-Saxons founded the 
principalities of the heptarchy, and ruled 
the country, except portions in the west. 
As was said above, the evangelizing of these 
Teutonic invaders was a work undertaken 
and effected, not by the subjugated people, 
but from without. 

On acertain occasion a number of fair- 
haired Saxon captive youth were offered for 
sale as slaves in a market at Rome. They 
attracted the attention of a Roman deacon 
who was passing by, and being informed 
that they were Angles, he said, ‘Yes, 
angeli,’’ making a pun upon the term ; and 
being told that they were Deirians (the name 
of their tribe), he said that they must be de- 
livered de ive, that is, from ire—the ire of 
God. This anecdote we find recorded by 
Bede, the Saxon historian. In this quaint 
style the Roman ecclesiastic expressed what 
was really an affectionate interest in the 
people to whom these unhappy captives be- 
longed. It seems that he himself conceived 
a desire to undertake a mission among them, 
but being providentially hindered from this 
he did the next best thing ; he accomplished 
the work through others. After his eleva- 
tion to the Papacy,—for it is Gregory the 
First, Gregory the Great, of whom we are 
speaking,—he sent a Roman abbot, Augus- 
tine, with forty companions, to preach the 
gospel to the Saxons. 

There was some preparation for the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Eth’-el-bert, king 
of Kent, had married Bertha, a Frankish 
Christian princess. She had in her household 
a certain bishop, one of her own countrymen, 
as her religious guide, and observed freely 
Christian rites. The monks, on reaching 
France, were frightened at the reports which 
had come to them of the savage character of 
the Saxons, and their zeal was chilled by the 
lack of encouragement which they found 
among the Gallic Christians about them. 
Accordingly Augustine returned to Rome to 
get himself and his companions released. To 
this application Gregory would not consent, 
and, emboldened by his exhortations, they 
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resumed their journey and landed first on the 
island of Thanet, east of Kent. It was an- 
nounced to them that the king would receive 
them in theopen air. He did not conceal his 
fear that they might have recourse to magical 
arts, and thought it best to be on his guard 
against them. The missionaries formed 
themselves into a procession, with Augustine 
at the head. He was preceded by a verger * 
bearing a silver cross. A painting was borne 
aloft, in which was depicted on a board the 
figureofthe Savior. The king received the 
holy messengers sitting, surrounded by his 
soldiers and his counselors, under the shade 
of a venerable oak. He courteously motioned 
to Augustine that he and his companions 
should be seated. Augustine then preached 
to the king and his counselors of the mercy 
of Jesus, of His death for the sins of the 
world, and of the opening of heaven for the 
entrance of all believers. The king was favor- 
ably impressed, but declined to render a deci- 
sive answer to the request that he should 
espouse the gospel. However, his trust and 
that of his people were awakened. The sim- 
ple, austere, disinterested life of the monks 
inspired confidence, and no doubt a strong 
impression was made by miracles which they 


were supposed, and which they supposed 
themselves, to perform. The king concluded 
to become a Christian, and his example was 


followed by his subjects. Ten thousand pa- 
gans were baptized on one Christmas festival. 
Augustine crossed over into Gaul and re- 
ceived episcopal consecration from the Bishop 
of Arles. New assistants were sent to him. 
The old heathen festivals were replaced by 
Christian festivals, on days sacred to 
Christian believers—anniversaries of the con- 
secration of churches dedicated to the memory 
of saints, whose relics were deposited in them. 
Christianity graduaily spread, not, however, 
without resistance and reactions from the 
heathen side, through the Saxon kingdoms. 
In the northern kingdom, Northumbria, 
the Celtic missionaries, among whom Aidan 
was conspicuous, came in, and to their influ- 
ence the conversion of the Saxons in that re- 
gion was in a large measure due. When the 
counselors of the Northumbrian king were 
considering whether the new faith should be 
received, the opinion of one of these was ex- 
pressed in a beautiful and striking form : 


* One whose duty it isto carry a verge or emblem of 
office ; an attendant upon any high officer. 
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So seems the life of man, he said, as a spar- 
row’s flight through the hall, when a man is 
sitting at meat in winter tide, with ‘the warm 
fire lighted on the hearth, the chill rain storm 
without. The sparrow flies in at one door and 
tarries for a moment in the light and heat of the 
hearth fire, and then, flying forth through the 
other, ventures into the wintry darkness whence 
it came. Sotarries for a moment the life of 
man in our sight. But what is before it, what 
after it, we know not. Ifthis new teaching tell 
us aught certainly of these, let us follow it. 


The same opinion was expressed by a priest 
of the old heathen religion, who exclaimed 
respecting the divinities that had been wor- 
shiped, ‘‘Were these gods good for any thing, 
they would help their worshipers.”’ 

The see of Canterbury was founded by 
Ethelbert, and Augustine became its first 
archbishop. He received from Rome the 
pall, the symbol of his officeand of the obedi- 
ence which he owed to the head ofthe Roman 
church. Here, then in Britain, side by side— 
or rather at arm’s length from one another— 
were two Christian churches, each with an 
organization distinct from the other. The 
mutual hostility of Saxon and Celt was 
gradually lessened, but could not be eradi- 
cated. The ministers of the respective 
churches, moreover, found that there were 
points of difference in their rites and customs, 
and a collision on these points soon arose. 
The most important of them related to the 
observance of Easter. It has been frequently 
represented that the old British custom in 
the celebration of this festival was the same 
as that which had prevailed in the first three 
centuries among theancient Christiansin Asia 
Minor, who were termed Quartodecimans.* 
This, however, is a mistake, and therefore 
the inference which has frequently been 
drawn, that the old British Christianity was 
planted from Asia Minor, and that the Celtic 
church was ‘‘the daughter of the Eastern 
churches,’”’ is unwarranted. The probability 
is that Christianity was first brought into 
Britain from Gaul, and it is true that the gos- 
pel was first planted in southern France by 
missionary and Christian colonists from Asia 
Minor. It is quite possible, therefore, that 


* The word means “ Fourteenth-day men.’”’ They were 
so called because they persisted in following the custom 
ot celebrating Easter on the Jewish Passover day, the 14th 
day of the first month, “‘ that is to say, the lunar month 
of which the fourteenth day either falls on or next fol- 
lows the day of the vernal equinox.”’ 
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the early British Christianity was derived in 
this roundabout way from Asia Minor; but 
this cannot be proved by the Easter observ- 
ance of which we are speaking. The pecul- 
iarity of the old British on this point grew 
out of the fact that they followed the earlier 
Alexandrian method of calculating the time 
of the occurrence of the paschal observance,— 
a method which Christians on the Continent 
had long before abandoned. 

The key to the explanation of the conflict 
between the two churches is to be found in 
the fact that Britain had long ago been cut 
off mostly from intercourse with the Conti- 
nent. At the beginning of the fifth century, 
when the Roman empire of the West was 
approaching its downfall, and when Italy 
was threatened by Gothic invaders, the em- 
peror Ho-no’-ri-us withdrew from Britain 
the Roman legions. Britain, therefore, was 
one of the first of the provinces to fall off 
from its political connection with the empire. 
It was in consequence of the breaking up of the 
empire that Britain was exposed to thecalam- 
itous invasions and contests which darken its 
history for several centuries afterward. Pecul- 
iarities of the old British church, therefore, 
are to be traced to the insular character whigh 
belonged to it. It may be observed here that 
the peculiarities of English Christianity from 
the beginning have in one way or another 
been largely determined by the geographical 
isolation of the country, it being compara- 
tively cut off from close intercourse with the 
other nations of the Christian family. 

Another point of difference between the 
Celtic and Saxon Christians related to the 
tonsure. When the Saxon priest met his Celtic 
brother, he was astonished to find that instead 


PART ONE. 


BRITAIN BEFORE THE SAXONS. 


BOUT 55 B. C., when Cesar marched 
7 triumphantly through Western Europe, 
extending his conquering armies as 
far north even as the river Elbe, there dwelt 
on the shores of Brittany,* a tribe of which 





* An old province of France, spelled also Bretagne, con- 
sisting of the triangular peninsula which projected into 
the Atlantic Ocean, and formed the western extremity of 
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of the round tonsure, his hair was shaven in 
the front of the head, a line being drawn from 
eartoear. In other words, in the Celtic church 
the crescent-shaped tonsure was in vogue, 
while the round tonsure, or the shaven crown, 
was the fashion among the Saxons. This dif- 
ference was also owing toa variety of fashions, 
or to a change, the crescent-shaped tonsure 
having long before passed out of use among 
the churches of which the Saxon missionaries 
had any knowledge. The tonsure itself, itmay 
be added, was a practice not known in the first 
centuries of the church, and when it came 
in, was introduced among the priests from a 
custom of the monks. 

The diversities to which we have referred 
excited much controversy. We cannot won- 
der at this, considering what strife ceremoni- 
al matters of even less moment have excited, 
even in ourowntimes. They generally ap- 
pear more insignificant when seen in the 
past than they appear to the disputants who 
are immediately concerned in them. The 
controversy between Celt and Saxon or Ro- 
man came to ahead in a conference held at 
Whitby, near York, in 664. The Scottish 
Christians, or the Culdees, for this is another 
of their names, were represented by one of 
their bishops, Colman. The theological leader 
on the Saxon side was Wilfred. The discus- 
sion was carried forward in the presence of 
Oswyn, the king. The king decided on the 
Easter question for Rome, on the ground that 
St. Peter, having the keys, might otherwise 
shut him out of heaven. This remark of Os- 
wyn, Lingard, the Roman Catholic historian, 
calls a jest. It was, however, a real feeling 
expressed in a half humorous form. Colman 
resigned his place, and retired to Scotland. 


Czesar speaks as the Veneti, whose advan- 
tages of situation gave them courage to defy 
the great commander. Their towns were 
built among natural fortifications, and pos- 
sessed of brave hearts they felt but little 





the country. Normandy lay directly northeast of it. It 
comprised what are now the departments of Loire- 
Inférieure, Ille-et-Vilaine, Morbihan, C6tes-du-Nord, and 
Finistére. Its inhabitants are known as Bretons, a name 
which it is important to keep distinct from Britons. 
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cause for fear. At last hard pressed and in 
sore distress, they sent to a sister tribe in a lit- 
tle island across the Channel for assistance. 

This was the island of Britain, and fear- 
lessly the Britons answered the call. What 
cared they for the great Caesar? Had they 
not might and skill in arms as well as he? 
Were not their hearts as brave and their 
armies as loyal as his? But Roman disci- 
pline and Roman experience won the day, 
and the Britons sailed back to their own 
shores wiser men, the only result of their 
friendly assistance being that they had 
marked their island home for future con- 
quest in the eye of the conquering Roman. 
Shortly he approached their shores, and after 
brief but decisive battles the Britons bowed 
their necks to the Roman yoke. For five 
hundred years, constantly at war with their 
masters, and constantly differing among 
themselves, they wore that yoke, and when, 
in the year 449 A. D., the Saxons invaded 
their island, the ancient Briton was lost in 
the British-Roman race born of the inter- 
mingling of two great peoples. 

Miller writes as follows of the race as the 
Saxons found them, and ably pictures there- 
in the root-tree of a great nation to come: 


The form of the tall Briton warrior, leaning 
over his chariot, with glaring eyes and clenched 
teeth, would, by his valor and martial deport- 
ment, have done honor to the plains of Troy, 
and won an immortal line from Homer himself, 
had he but witnessed those deeds achieved by 
the British heroes in a later day. What fear of 
death had they before their eyes who believed 
that their souls passed at once into the body of 
some brave warrior, or that they but quitted the 
battle-field to be admitted into the abodes of the 
gods? They sprang from a race whose mothers 
and wives had many a time hemmed in the 
track of battle, and with their own hands struck 
down the first of their tribe who fled—sparing 
neither father, husband, brother, nor son, if he 
once turned his back upon the enemy; a race 
whose huge war-drums had centuries before 
sounded in Greek and Roman combats. And 
upon this hardy stock, which drooped awhile 
beneath the pruning arms of civilized Rome, 
was grafted the Gothic grandeur of the Saxon 
stem, and when its antique root had been 
manured by the bones of thousands of misbe- 
lieving Danes, and its exuberant shoots lopped 
by the swords of the Norman chivalry, there 
sprang up that mighty tree, the shadow of whose 
branches stretch far away over the pathless 
ocean, reaching to the uttermost parts of the earth. 


Ik 


Of authentic history covering the years of 
Roman rule in Britain we have but little. 
Tradition and fable have been so intermingled 
with the records that it is well-nigh impossi- 
ble to distinguish fact from fancy, but a few 
data have come down to us unquestioned. 
Notably, that Druidism was the original 
faith in the island, and that Christianity was 
introduced sometime between the years 180 
and 314 A. D., probably in 314, by Emperor 
Constantine, although the historian Dugdale 
claims that the Briton king Lucius intro- 
duced it in 180 under Pope El-eu-the’ri-us, 
and legend has it that St. Paul himself 
preached to the Britons.* They had organ- 
ized armies and fortifications, had largely 
assimilated the Latin tongue and adopted 
the Roman customs, and were a people of 
keen mind and fearless courage. 

When they at last found themselves un- 
able to resist the fierce and oft-repeated at- 
tacks of the Picts and Scots—barbaric tribes 
inhabiting the northern part of the British 
Isles—deserted by their Roman masters in 
time of need owing to the terrific wars rag- 
ing against the Romans at the same time in 
Gaul and Italy, they sought assistance from 
a band of Saxon exiles who had come to 
their shores either for pillage or by accident. 
This alliance formed, the northern invaders 
were driven back ; but alas for the poor Brit- 
ons! Once having a foot-hold in the island, 
the Saxons claimed it for their own, and sub- 
jugated our British ancestors for the second 
time in their history, by a series of invasions. 
and bloody wars which form the historic 
record of Saxon England. 


THE ANCIENT SAXONS. 


The first that we learn of the Saxons, or 
rather of the race supposed to be the origin 
of the Saxon races, is from Herodotus, who 
states that the Scythians+ crossed the river 


*St. Clement, of Rome, in 90 A. D., speaks of St. Paul 
as having gone to ‘‘the end of the West,” which is con- 
strued by some expositors to mean Britain; the better 
opinion is, however, that it means Spain.—2. S. D. 

¢ The name Scythia was applied at different times to 
very different countries. The people spoken of by the 
Greek historian He-rod’o-tus (fifth century B. C.), lived 
in the southeastern parts of Europe, between the Carpa- 
thian Mts. and the river Don, whence they spread to 
other parts. They were, doubtless, a branch of the great 
Mongol race which from “‘ unknown antiquity’ has sent 
its hordes across the steppes of Asia. As found in Europe 
they were a nomad people living under a form of govern- 
ment which was a sort of patriarchal monarchy or chief- 
tainship. 
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Araxes, or Aras, and appeared in Europe in 
the seventh century B. C. They spread 
pretty generally over what is now known as 
Central and Northern Europe but are asso- 
ciated more particularly with the islands of 
North Strandt, Busen, and Heiligland,* or 
Heligoland, and that portion of the conti- 
nentlying between the Elbeand the Eyder 
Rivers. This territory on the continent was 
called Nordalbingia, or Eald Sezexon, and 
was divided into three districts, Ditmarsia, 
Stormarie, and Holsatia, by which names 
those districts were known to recent times. 
The first mention of the Saxons as a race 
is by Ptolemy, who asserts that about 141 
B. C. the territory north of the river Elbe 
was inhabited by an insignificant tribe called 
Saxons. History has not much to say of 
them in the next three hundred and fifty years 
save as a barbaric race, brutal in custom, and 
warlike and piratical in occupation, until 
about 240 A. D. when they united with the 
Francs, a name given to the old inhabitants 
of the Lower Rhine and the Weser. This 
union was made in order to resist the invad- 
ing Romans under the command of Maxi- 
mum, who had crept almost to the borders 
of the Rhine. This alliance with the Francs 
was of great and lasting benefit to the Sax- 
ons; for being a people of undaunted courage 
and maritime tastes, the instruction they re- 
ceived in naval matters from Carausis and 
Magnesius, two commanders of the Francs, 
in the course of the next one hundred years 
made them one of the most powerful tribes 
of Western Europe. They became a terror 
to all maritime tribes and one by one, fired 
by the desire, probably, to take part in the 
successful depredations of these Saxons, the 
surrounding tribes of Chauci [kaw’si], Frisie, 
Chamavi [ka-ma’vi], Batavi, Toxandri, Mo- 
rini, and at last the Cimbri [sim’bri], Jutes, 
and Angles formed an alliance with them. 
This alliance increased the continental posses- 
sions of the Saxons so that for some time their 
ruleextended south from the Elbeto the Rhine, 
which territory was called South Saxony, 
and north from the Elbe to the Konge Aa.+ 
~* While the article is being written this island of Hel’i- 
go-land which has been an English possession for many 
years has been ceded back to Germany.—&. S D.—lIt 


and the other islands mentioned with it are in the North 
Sea, west of the southern part of Schleswig-Holstein. 

+ Aa (pronounced like a in far) isthe name of several 
small rivers in Central and Northern Europe. It is de- 
rived from the Celtic ach or the Teutonic aa, meaning 
“flowing water.” Many of these streams are distin- 


In the meantime trouble grew between the 
Saxons and the Francs, and finally wars 
arose between those who had been friends. 
The Saxons held control of the seas, and, 
fortified by the possession of a harbor natu- 
rally guarded from all revengeful pursuit as 
was the harbor of the island Heligoland, 
they devoted their time to piracy and laid 
waste every coast they might reach, regard- 
less of justice and mercy, not so much for 
love of gain as to gratify a brutal passion 
for blood and destruction. 

While this union of many tribes under the 
common name of Saxon lasted, they made, 
in 368, their first attempt to invade the island 
of Britain, but the British-Romans under the 
command of Theodosius [the-o-d6’shi-us], a 
Roman general, defeated them on the Ork- 
neys, whence they had been led in prosecut- 
ing their wars with the Picts and Scots, who 
attacked the Britons just about the same 
time. The Saxons then turned their atten- 
tion to the Continent and defied Maximum. 
After a series of battles covering some years, 
they at last defeated him, and about the close 
of the fourth century extended their field of 
action even into Italy. This was, however, 
the zenith of their continental power, and 
they gradually sank until at length Charle- 
magne [shar-le-main’], after long and tedi- 
ous wars, overcame them in the eighth cent- 
ury, when they faded into obscurity, never 
again to shine in the events of German his- 
tory. 

The characteristics of the ancient Saxons 
were essentially barbaric, and Christianity, 
although it had been steadily throwing its 
influence about them, had but little effect 
until after the invasion of Britain. They 
were idolaters, having many gods and many 
superstitions, although it isa remarkable fact 
that they believed in one great all-powerful 
being, supreme over all gods, whom they 
named God—the good in the Saxon tongue— 
and from that has come down to us the name 
of our Deity. Primitive in all their tastes, 
they gave but little attention to the arts or 
literature, though they had bards, or singing 
poets, who sang to them of the warlike deeds 
and great battles of their forefathers. We 
may picture to ourselves these powerful Sax- 
on warriors, great men of enormous frame 


guished by having another name prefixed. The one here 
alluded to, the Konge, is the small river which separates 
Jutland from Schleswig-Holstein. 

















and tremendous physical strength, with long 
blond hair and staring blue eyes, feasting 
and drinking inordinately, with loud laugh 
and cruel jest, their faces flushed with over- 
much mead and brutal excitement, seated 
about a roaring fire, in the middle of their 
great halls, listening to the bard as he saug 
his tale of crime and death ; while the sharp 
north wind wailed and sobbed in mournful 
accompaniment to the bloody narratives 
which were the breath of life and pleasure to 
these savage natures. Some of these songs 
have come down to us, but so involved in 
mystery that we can have no certainty as to 
when they were first transcribed and can 
only accept them as the oldest accounts of 
the pagan Saxons; for although it is estab- 
lished beyond a doubt that they used sym- 
bols carved on stone to express religious 
ideas and record ancient victories, it is very 
doubtful if the Saxons had any form of alpha- 
bet before their acceptance of Christianity in 
the seventh century. 

They were a people of caste and were di- 
vided into four classes: the ethlings, or 
nobles, who were held in hereditary rever- 
ence by all classes, who never married out of 
their own rank, who cherished the traditions 
of their family customs, who were all equal 
in honor and power in time of peace, and 
from whom a commander was chosen by 
drawing lots in time of war. To whomso- 
ever.the lot might fall, they vowed allegiance 
during that war, and that being over, they 
again became equal. 

The free men, born free, who owned land 
in their own right, had a voice in all public 
matters, were esteemed for their wealth and 
inheritance of freedom, and were, perhaps, 
the most influential men in the township, 
for they were the people of affairs. 

The freedmen, freed as reward of brav- 
ery or good conduct, who tilled land not their 
own, who had some little voice in public 
matters, who were, in fact, practically free 
save as regards the will of their lord who, 
should the fancy take him, had power over 
life and limb. 

The serfs, or slaves, who had no rights, no 
voice, no possessions. Poverty or crime 
usually drove these people into slavery in 
the first place, and then their children and 
their children’s children were slaves, save 
through some good fortune which befell them. 

The ancient Saxon women were of no ac- 
count and were not considered in the domes- 
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tic relations save as ,slaves. If they were 
discovered to be unfaithful, however, there 
were most brutal laws for their punishment, 
and strangely enough, the other women were 
often the most eager in their assistance in 
bringing about the unfortunate’s horrible 
fate of being stoned todeath. For almost all 
crimes between man and man, pecuniary re- 
muneration was considered sufficient except 
for desecration of sacred places, when the 
culprit suffered the same fate as the hapless 
woman who was faithless—that of being 
stoned to death. Their houses were enor- 
mous halls surrounded by smaller rooms 
used as sleeping apartments, rudely built 
of stone. There were no chimneys or 
fire-places, but an opening in the roof, 
through which the smoke issued when they 
built a fire on the floor in the center of the 
hall, as they usually did. Theirimplements 
of war were of iron, and the household im- 
plements were of pottery or stone. The cos- 
tumes of the men consisted of a loose linen 
vest, embroidered in different colors (for the 
women were very skillful with the needle), a 
sagum, or cloak, and shoes; those of the 
women, of one garment, a sort of loose gown ; 
and numerous ornaments upon hands, arms, 
and necks. 

Such was the race which, in boats made of 
wicker covered with leather, crossed the 
North Sea and landed upon the island of 
Thanet *in 449. Fearless, active, proud, and 
vehement barbarians, possessing the strength 
of giants and the courage of lions, they swept 
onward through Britain, overthrew the an- 
cient race which Roman skill and Roman 
diplomacy had failed to wholly subjugate, 
and carved thereon with sword and battle-ax 
the traits which, softened and uplifted by 
Christian influence, mark the English race 
throughout the world to-day. 


SAXONS IN BRITAIN. 

The common name Saxon has been given 
to the union of Teutonic races upon the Con- 
tinent, as before mentioned, but there were 
three distinct tribes of these Teutons who 
were more directly connected with the con- 
quest of Britain than any of the others. 
These were the Jutes, the Angles, and the 
Saxons. Hengist [hen’-ghist] and Horsa, 





*This island lies on the north coast of Kent, and is 
separated from the mainland by branches of the river 
Stour. It is ten miles long by five miles broad. (See ‘“‘Out- 
line History of England,” p. 22.) 
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the Teutonic exiles who first landed upon 
the Isle of Thanet in command of about one 
hundred Jutes in 449, were invited to assist 
the Britons under King Gurtheryn against 
the Picts and Scots. Although the Teutons 
had for many years been attacking the 
Britons on their own behalf, the islanders 
felt it better to accept their aid in repulsing 
the northern barbarians than to fall between 
the dual attacks of barbarians and Teutons. 
Hengist, in the Teutonic spirit ofany war so 
long as it was war, accepted the proposal, 
and the invaders wererepelled. After which, 
Hengist suggested that he send for more of 
his countrymen, and the Britons agreeing, 
he returned to Jutland and gathered together 
a large force of young men to follow him into 
that new land. It was, however, not untilafter 
seven years of war with the Britons that he 
established the kingdom of Kent. Hengist’s 


son Zésc followedjhim as king of Kent, but 
there is not much known of Kentish kings 
until about 610, except that they remainedin 
possession of their kingdom during all the 
wars raging about them. 

In the meantime another band of Teutons, 
the Saxons, under Ella and his son Cissa in- 


vaded the south of Britain in 477 and estab- 
lished, after many battles with the Britons, 
the kingdom of Sussex. Ella was the first 
Bretwalda of Saxon England,—a title given 
the sovereign monarch of the Saxon states. 
In 495 Cerdic, another Saxon, with his son, 
Cynric, came to the western coast of Britain 
and about 519 succeeded in establishing the 
kingdom of Wessex. It was during these 
twenty-four years that the Britons and Sax- 
ons seem to have been first opposed to each 
other in any great battles, and it is in this 
series of war that the renowned Arthur first 
appears in British history, Arthur of the 
Round Table, of whom the poets have sung 
and of whom legend recites so much. But 
poet and legend are both unreliable, and our 
authentic information is most meager. That 
there lived in Britain some time between 
the years 500 and 542 Arthur, a son of 
Mouric, British king of Glamorganshire in 
Wales, is known, and that he is probably the 
Arthur of fable we believe. Also that there 
was an Arthur beloved and revered by the 
people of his time, ruler in peace and com- 
mander in war, was proved by the discovery 
of his tomb in the abbey of Glastonbury in 
1189, wherein was found his body, entombed 
with all the accouterments of an honored 
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Briton’s burial. It was probably with 
Arthur, then, that Cerdic fought in 508, and 
probably Arthur who defeated him at Bad- 
bury in 520. Cynric, who succeeded Cerdic, 
defeated the Britonsin 552, and Cealwin, third 
king of Wessex and grandson ofCerdic, won 
numerous battles from the islanders and 
firmly established the kingdom of Wessex in 
591. 

Yet another tribe of Teutons came to 
Britain in 527. These were the Angles, and 
they invaded and settled that portion of the 
western coast known as East Anglia. In 
530 the second invasion of Saxon Teutons 
occurred, and they settled Essex; and then 
in 547 alarge band of Angles under com- 
mand of Ida and his twelve sons landed on 
the coast lying between the rivers Tweed and 
Tees, and after a war with Urien, the British 
king of that territory, founded therein the 
kingdom of Bernecia. Ida died in 559 and 
his son Adda succeeded him as king. About 
the same time one of Ida’s chieftains, Ella, 
deserted Adda, and with an army of his own 
marched upon and conquered the territory 
lying between the rivers Tees and Humber 
and established the kingdom of Deira. 

Therefore by 560 we have seven Teutonic 
kingdoms in Britain,—Kent settled by the 
Jutes ; Wessex, Sussex, and Essex, by the 
Saxons; and East Anglia, Bernecia, and 
Deira, by the Angles ; and these settlements 
were known as the Saxon Heptarchy. In 
568 there was added another Anglo settle- 
ment, the kingdom of Mercia. 

Having conquered a large portion of the 
British domain, the Teutons, or Anglo-Sax- 
ons as we will now call them, commenced to 
war among themselves, and in 568 Ethelbert 
of Kent (great-great-grandson of Hengist, 
and the first of the Saxon kings who formu- 
lated any form of law code) marched against 
Cealwin of Wessex, but was ignominiously 
defeated. In fact, Cealwin was a great and 
powerful king and deserves our attention, 
not alone because he was second Bretwalda 
of England, but because from him descended 
almost all the line of Saxon kings. He 
reigned in Wessex from 556 to 591 and during 
that time obtained Sussex from Cissa the 
son of Ella. He was dethroned by his 
treacherous nephew Ceotric, who allied him- 
self with the Picts and Scots in order to ob- 
tain possession of the throne, and this fact 
alone spared Kent to Ethelbert, who after 
Cealwin’s death became third Bretwalda. 





THE TENURE OF LAND IN ENGLAND. 


Pope Gregory, desiring to convert the 
Saxons, sent St. Augustine into Kent to 
spread the Christian faith in 597, and Ethel- 
bert welcomed him kindly, listened to his 
teachings, and finally accepted the faith 
himself. In 604, Christianity was accepted 
by Sabert, king of Essex, and from that time 
forward, through hardship and danger, the 
Great Redeemer’s namespread all over Britain. 

Now comes a period in the history of the 
Anglo-Saxons which consists simply of a 
series of wars among the different kingdoms, 
resulting sometimes in the supremacy of one, 
and sometimes of another. Togive in detail 
the fluctuations of these petty states would 
be impossible in this brief sketch, and it is 
only important to remember that by 560 the 
Anglo-Saxon rule in Britain was established, 
and that through the years, Wessex con- 
tinued the most powerful stateand finally be- 
came the controlling power overall England. 
Inthe years intervening between 560 and 
Egbert’s accession in 802, the petty kings 
most noted were Redwald of Bernecia, who 
was fourth Bretwalda in 617; Edwin of 
Deira, fifth Bretwalda in 623, in whose reign 
Bernecia and Deira were united intothe king- 
dom of Northumbria, and all the other states 
overcome except Kent; Penda, the pagan 
monarch of Mercia in 627, who endeavored to 
assume control of the heptarchy; Oswald 
of Northumbria, sixth Bretwalda in 634; 
Oswy of Northumbria, his son, who ob- 
tained control and became seventh Bretwalda 
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upon the pretentious Penda’s death in 655 ; 
Alfred of Northumbria, Oswy’s illegitimate 
son, who reigned from 684 to 728, and en- 
couraged all literary efforts far more than his 
predecessors ; Ina of Wessex in 688 who was 
a man of letters and formulated a collection 
of Saxon’s laws which yet remain to us ; his 
brother Inigils, who never reigned but was 
the great-great-grandsire of Egbert first king 
of the Anglo-Saxon states in their entirety ; 
Cuthred of Wessex in 740, who defeated in 
752 Ethelbald of Mercia (the only other 
powerful king then reigning) and laid the 
foundation of that superiority which Wessex 
under Egbert obtained ; and Offa, king of 
Mercia in 757, who was the first of the Sax- 
on kings to establish intercourse with the 
Continent. He opened a correspondence 
with Charlemagne, then emperor of the 
Francs, and eventually established commer- 
cial relations between the two countries. 

In 787, just previous to the accession of 
Egbert, one Brihtric was king of Wessex, 
and Kenwulf was king of Mercia. In the 
same year the Danes from the coast of Nor- 
way made their first attempt to invade Brit- 
ain. Upon Brihtric’s death, Egbert, the only 
remaining descendant of Cerdic, was re- 
called from France, whence Brihtric had ban- 
ished him, and in 802 he assumed the title of 
eighth* Bretwalda, and first King of England. 


* Hallam takes exception to Bede’s application of this: 
title to the first four so-called Bretwaldas i. e., Ella, 
Cealwin, Ethelbert, and Redwald.—R. S. D. 


THE TENURE OF LAND IN ENGLAND.* 
BY D. McG. MEANS. 


PART ONE. 


HERE is nothing, as Blackstone} says, 
which so generally strikes the imag- 


ination and engages the affections 
of mankind as the right of property ; ‘‘ that 
sole and despotic dominion which one man 
claims and exercises over the external things 
of the world in total exclusion of the right of 
any other individual in the universe.’’ This 
is peculiarly true of the institution of prop- 


* Special English Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates. 


¢Sir William. (1723-1780.) The English jurist whose 
“Commentaries on the Laws of England’’ is the text- 
book of all law students in England and America. 


erty in land, but it must be admitted that in 
these days, while this sole and despotic do- 
minion strikes the imagination of mankind 
as forcibly as ever, it does not seem to en- 
gage the affections of that part of mankind 
at least, which has not the right to exercise 
it. From the vigor with which this institu- 
tion has been recently assailed in these 
United States, it might be supposed that we 
were confronted with agrarian problems of 
the most pressing nature. But if we con- 
sider the situation at large, we shall find 
good reason to believe that our country is 
likely to be exempted above most others 
from such troubles. The explanation of this 
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exemption is to be found partly in our local 
conditions, but it cannot be fully understood 
without going rather deeply into history, es- 
pecially the history of the land tenure of the 
mother country. 

As to our local conditions, it is to be ob- 
served that after all our legislative squander- 
ing there yet remains a vast expanse of un- 
occupied lands, and that our occupied lands 
are toa great extent but imperfectly culti- 
vated, even near the centers of population. 
The restraints upon population from this 
cause are, therefore, not rigid but elastic. 
There are places where population is too 
dense ; but these places are extremely few, 
and the country is, asa rule, rather under- 
peopled than over-peopled. Men herd in the 
great cities from preference, not from any 
general necessity, and the real ‘‘land- 
hunger’’ is known to us only from hearsay. 
Where it does not exist there is no agrarian 
problem. We may apprehend difficulties 
from the great power of our captains of in- 
dustry, the directors of manufacture and 
transportation, but not from our land- 
owners, for the reason that they are too nu- 
merous to combine and the land is too ex- 
tensive to be monopolized. 

Another potent, though less obvious, rea- 
son for our exemption from these troubles, 
is to be found in the simplicity of the tenure 
by which we hold our lands. It is true that 
our forefathers brought over the language 
of the English law, as well as many of its 
feudal technicalities, and peoplethat have had 
lawsuits over their titles may not think that 
our system is remarkable for its simplicity. 
But if we compare any considerable number 
of our own titles with an equal number of 
English titles, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the relative complexity of the 
latter. To enumerate all the proprietary 
rights over land known to the English law 
would take a dictionary, and to describe them 
would take an encyclopedia. To a large ex- 
tent they are unknown to our lawyers, and 
even to most. English lawyers. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that many of them have 
only recently begun to be known at all and 
are not yet fully understood. 

The causes of the comparative simplicity 
of our law are extremely interesting. To 
comprehend them fully it will be necessary, 
as we have intimated, to take a survey of a 
long stretch of English history, but they 
may be briefly stated as follows: The occu- 


pation of this continent by the English colo- 
nists difters from all previous occupations of 
territory upon any considerable scale within 
historic times, in that it did not involve the 
subjugation of a race of previous occupants. 
It is true that some of the Indians were en- 
slaved, but their number was so small as to 
have had no appreciable effect. Asarulethe 
Indians simply withdrew before the whites 
and left to them a wilderness that exhibited 
the slightest possible traces of human pres- 
ence. So far as any preparation for the 
settlement of the early colonists was con- 
cerned, the country might as well have been 
uninhabited. It would be hard to point out 
a single political institution, at least in the 
eastern part of this country, that shows any 
material modification due to aboriginal in- 
fluence. This seems natural enough to us, 
but itis important to remember that it is 
almost, if not quite, unparalleled in history. 
For under such circumstances an aristo- 
cratical system of land-tenure could not arise. 
It may be laid down with a good deal of pos- 
itiveness that aristocracy is the result of the 
conquest and subjugation of one people by 
another. All the great aristocracies of the 
Middle Ages were founded by military con- 
quest ; the conqueror becoming the noble, 
the vanquished, the serf. In the absence of 
a vanquished race outof which a servile 
class could be formed, this country did not 
afford the conditions necessary for the sup- 
port of aristocratical institutions. They 
were introduced but they took no permanent 
root, and though in the Southern States a 
species of aristocracy prevailed, and is not 
yet extinct, yet this depended for its exist- 
ence upon an imported and not upon an ab- 
original race of serfs who brought with them 
no institutions that materially affected the 
land system of their masters. Without the 
harsh influences of warfare neither the sub- 
missive temperament of the serf nor the ar- 
rogant feeling of the lord would be developed 
in the Northern States, and it was always 
difficult there to hold men in bondage. 
Another of these causes wasconnected with 
the comparative modernness of the conquest 
of America. With the exception of the En- 
glish conquest of India, it is almost the only 
great modern conquest, although there may 
be presently an addition tothe list in Africa. 
Occurring in modern times, after the art of 
printing was well developed and reading was 
become a not unusual accomplishment, the 
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English settlement introduced a body of 
written law. This law had been most ingen- 
iously elaborated by the English judges, and 
contained features that upon the whole were 
well-adapted to our wants and capable of a 
development as extensive as our complicated 
civilization requires. It contained alsoa 
great many features that were not adapted to 
our situation, but it proved practicable as 
the necessity presented itself, to drop these 
features without at all impairing the value 
of the main principles of the system. 

The result was that we established the in- 
stitution of property in land in an advanced 
and perfected form, reduced to a complete 
written theory, and almost free from the ad- 
mixture of customary law that has embar- 
rassed and complicated the jurisprudence of 
other countries. This written law, more- 
over, was substantially uniform throughout 
the colonies, so that De Tocqueville* ob- 
served that although the distance from Maine 
to Georgia was one thousand miles, the dif- 
ference between the civilizations of these 
states was slighterthan the difference between 
the habits of Normandy and those of Brit- 
tany. ‘‘Maine and Georgia, which are 
placed at the opposite extremities of a great 
empire, have, therefore, more real induce- 
ment to form a confederation than Normandy 
and Brittany, which are separated only by a 
brook.”’ 

Hence, it is hardly correct to say as Daniel 
Webster did in his oration at Plymouth in 
1820, that ‘‘ the character of the political in- 
stitutions of New England was determined 
by the fundamental laws respecting prop- 
erty.’’ He took the effect for the cause. We 
should rather say that these institutions 
were determined in their character by the ab- 
sence of a conquered race and the unlimited 
supply of land, and that the fundamental 
laws respecting property were substantially 
the same as the English laws, with the omis- 
sion of certain features that were inapplica- 
ble to our circumstances. Mr. Webster 
instanced in proof of his position the aboli- 
tion of entails and primogeniture, the dis- 
use of long trusts, and the subjecting of land 
to sale for the payment of debts. We shall 
presently see that in these respects the 
changes made in the law had not the impor- 


*(T&k-vil.] (1805-1859.) An eminent French statesman. 
Having spent a yearinthe United States he, on his re- 
turn to France, published a large work in four volumes 
entitled ‘‘On Democracy in America.” 
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tance which he attributed to them, and per- 
haps it would not be far from the truth tosay 
that it was not the law that was changed but 
the use that was made of it. 

If now we turn to the history of England 
we see at once that the circumstances to 
which the simplicity of our land law is due, 
did not there exist. Every one knows that 
the Normans conquered the Anglo-Saxons, 
and every one that has learned any thing of 
English law knows that we can discern in 
many cases the customs of the Anglo-Saxons 
underlying the laws of their conquerors. The 
Danes, too, had left some results of their do- 
minion that can still be traced. The Angles 
and Saxons and Jutes were themselves for- 
eign invaders, and the Britons whom they 
subdued had themselves been subdued by 
the Romans. But modern research has 
shown that the Britons, too, were an invading 
horde, and had vanquished an earlier race, 
and perhaps more than one. 

The point that it is important for us to 
note is that antiquarians have established 
the probability that there exist in the En- 
glish land law to-day remains of the institu- 
tions of all these races. As the student of 
architecture in Italy discovers in compara- 


tively modern buildings, stones taken from 
old Roman structures, which the Romans 
themselves had in turn taken from the tem- 
ples of other peoples, so the structure of En- 
glish law has been shown to be ofa very 


composite order. It isan old and rambling 
house, many parts of which have been 
thrown down or fallen into decay, many 
wholly obliterated, many repaired and al- 
tered by successive tenants, many added in 
recent times, but of which the original plan 
may here and there be discerned. Peering 
back into the deep gloom of prehistoric ages 
in England we may, it is now thought, de- 
scry the dim outlines of human institutions 
of fabulous antiquity ; older than the Nor- 
man Conquest, the Saxon Conquest, the 
Celtic Conquest ; older than the republic of 
Rome; older even than the pyramids of 
Egypt—the village and tribal communities. 
And some remnants of the proprietary rights 
of these archaic societies in the soil of Eng- 
land may still be recognized in the English 
courts. 

It may seem incredible that any right of 
property in land should have survived so 
many vicissitudes. But human life often 
goes on in the nooks and corners of the world 
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as undisturbed by wars and changes of rulers 
as the life of the dwellers in the ‘‘ dark un- 
fathomed caves of ocean”’ is unaffected by 
the tempests that rage upon its surface. 
Scarcely any material thing is so enduring 
as a human custom, and customs affecting 
the land seem to be peculiarly permanent. 
Unless the successive conquerors of England 
swept out the inhabitants they found there, 
we may be sure that some of the customary 
rights of these inhabitants endured with 
them. It would be contrary to almost all 
that we know of the habits of early man to 
suppose that these conquests did not result 
in the enslavement of the conquered peoples. 
The primitive state of our race is a state of 
universal war, and slavery is its invariable 
attendant. Human captives were more ser- 
viceable than beasts before the arts of domes- 
tication .had attained their development. 
Prisoners were sometimes not spared by pas- 
toral tribes, such as the destructive hordes of 
Mongol Tatars under Timur and Genghiz, 
whose movements would have been encum- 
bered by a crowd of useless slaves, but occa- 
sionally they were allowed to continue to 
cultivate the earth, and this seems to have 
been the practice of the Aryan invaders of 
India. The practice is nuw believed to have 
been more general among the invaders of 
England than was formerly supposed. 

Singularly enough the clue to the early 
history of the land in England was found by 
theEnglish in India. Orientalconservatism 
had kept many things that elsewhere had 
disappeared, and the peculiarities of the 
village communities were so marked as to 
attract the attention of men like Sir Henry 
Maine. When these communities were 
compared with those of Russia, and the hints 
of Cesar and Tacitus were utilized in the 
study of the Teutonic mark, interest in En- 
glish antiquities was aroused, and presently 
the fieid was found to be much richer than 
had been imagined. Institutions were found 
to exist that were nearly as ancient and had 
been supposed to be as extinct as the dodo,* 
and research is now extremely active. There 
is a good deal of theory mingled with the 
facts which these researches disclose, but 
making allowance for this element we may 
represent the primitive system of land tenure 
as follows : 

As the occupants of India before the Aryan 


*An immense bird once inhabiting the island of 
Mauritius in the Indian Ocean. 
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invasion, as shown by their survival, were 
‘hill men,’’ living in villages upon the hill- 
tops, so, it seems, the pre-Aryan inhabitants 
of England placed their first houses in high 
situations. Around these they extended as 
they were able, their dominion over nature 
bya system of terraces, often retained by 
stone walls, of which the traces are very nu- 
merous. These terraces are known in Scot- 
land as elf-furrows. The hill-tops were 
selected probably for purposes of defense in 
an age when every man’s hand was against 
every other, and because it was difficult for 
men unpossessed of metal tools to overcome 
the great trees of the undrained valleys. 
(The early settlers of New England, it may 
be noted, often planted their villages upon 
the hills.) The situation of these remains 
and their disinterred contents indicate this. 
Canon Greenwell observes : 


In Northumberland every hill-end has its 
place of defense ; in some instances two or three 
in connection, each one stronger than the other. 
They are provided with enclosures for cattle, 
and covered ways for concealed ingress and 
egress. These fortresses, in many cases not a 
mile apart, are so numerous, that in a day’s 
walk some dozen or more may easily be visited. 
Can we come to any other conclusion than that 
we have in this the evidence of a number of 
small tribes living in a constant state of feud 
and warfare, probably about hunting grounds 
and pasturage ; each tribe independent, to some 
extent, of the others, though possibly all for cer- 
tain purposes joined into a general confedera- 
tion by some bond of political, and, therefore, 
at that time, of religious union? 


The essential features of these tribal com- 
munities were community of religion and 
ownership among kinsmen. The ‘“‘ beehive 
houses’’* still put up by Scotch herdsmen 
probably resemble the residences of the 
primitive age. As the tribe enlarged, more 
houses were built, clustering together, and 
the inhabitants cultivated the surrounding 
land in the way called run-rig in Scotland, 
patches scattered here and there with baulks, 
or uncultivated intervals, between them, 
while their cattle grazed on the outlying 


* The ancient buildings after which these present ‘‘bee- 
hive’’ houses are modeled, were conical buildings of 
small size, ‘formed of long stones, so laid, in a circular 
plan, that each course is overlapped by that resting upon 


it. No cement is used and the stones remain forthe most 
part in their natural state. These houses occur alone or 
in clusters—sometimes encircled by a stone wall, for de- 
fense.”’ 
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common lands. These patches were assigned 
to particular homesteads or families, and 
though run-rig ownership was long ago 
abolished, run-rig tenancy is not quite ex- 
tinct. Among the outer Hebrides there are 
three islands, one of which is occupied in 
tun-rig wholly ; the second is intermixed 
crofts* and run-rig; and the third is all 
divided into crofts, no part being common. 
The lands were not inclosed and the patches 
were distributed by lot or by the decision of 
the old men ofthe community, so that the 
same strip was not often tilled by the same 
person more than two years in succession. 
Every few years the community decided up- 
on a new piece of ground within their mark 
to be broken up, the old returning to pas- 
ture. 

Under this tribal community was the vil- 
lage of serfs, whether unfree men of the same 
race as the tribe or captives of a different 
race. Intheearlier times new communities 
were easily formed by separation ; the super- 
fluous members of the community finding 
room enough for the foundation of colonies. 
When the Teutonic tribes came in they 
probably formed themselves into the Celtic 
tribal communities and there was then much 
less room for the shifting of the homesteads. 
New homesteads had to be built near the old 
ones, and thus the village gradually suc- 
ceeded the tribal community. The Teutons, 
too, often occupied the valleys and built their 
villages along the banks of the streams, the 
common lands running back on the hills. 
When the land was generally occupied the 
subdivision of the original homestead hold- 
ings became necessary, and the results of this 
process are perceptible in quite a number of 
rights of ownership that still exist. 

Perhaps the most interesting example of 
the village community is presented in the 
parish of Bampton in Oxfordshire. There is 
to be found the manor of Aston and Cote, 
where conservatism has been so extreme that 
even to this day the traveler must strike 
across the common which surrounds the 
town and dispense with highways. Fortun- 
ately for antiquarians the feudal proprietors 
of this manor slumbered with the people 
through the Middle Ages and did not wake 
up and assert their claims until it was too 


* A small piece of ground which is inciosed and used for 
pasture or tillage; a very small farm. The tenant of 
such a piece of land is called a crofter. 
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late. The feudal spirit was dead, and com- 
mon rights that would easily have been ex- 
tinguished by the lord if he had moved in 
time, were now protected by the law. The 
attempt was made in 1657 and the state- 
ment of facts made to counsel has been pre- 
served. 

This manor consisted of sixteen hides* to 
each of which were attached four yard-lands, 
and it is a custom time out of mind that 
a number of persons called the sixteens 
should, as the statement declares, ‘‘ make 
orders, set penalties, choose officers and lot 
the meadows, and do all such things as are 
usually performed or done in the Courts 
Baron of other manors.’’ This venerable as- 
sembly met at the town cross in the open 
air. For their services and for the village 
officers appointed by them, certain lands were 
allotted, and other lands were set apart for the 
expense of making gates, bridges, etc. The 
whole of the land was divitied into three 
parts: common field, common meadow, and 
common pasture. Every proprietor of a 
yard-land possessed about thirty acres: 
twenty acres of arable land ; four or five in 
the common meadow where he got his hay 
for the winter; and a right to feed eight cows 
or four horses in one part of the common pas- 
ture and sixteen sheep in the other. The 
arable land was divided by landmarks and 
each strip belonged to the same owner. All 
the owners cultivated according to the four 
years’ course, leaving a fourth part fallow 
every year. There is evidence extant of the 
earlier common field system in a kind of map 
made in 1577 when the land was cut up into 
small portions of half an acre or less, each 
yard-land being made up of patches scattered 
all over the common field. 

The meadow was divided in similar fashion. 
Sixteen marks have been known in the 
village from time immemorial and a certain 
number of tenants have one of these marks, 
which they always keep. By those marks 
lots are drawn every year for the appoint- 
ment of the mowing, the marks being cut 
upon a piece of wood and these shaken up in 
ahat. When the lots were drawn, every 


*In old English law [a hide] was a holding of land, 
the allotment of one tenant ; a portion of land considered 
to be sufficient for the support of one family, but varying 
in extent ir every district according to local custom and 
the quality of the soil, hence variously estimated at sixty, 
eighty, and one hundred acres or more.—T7he Century 
Dictionary. 
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man went and cut his mark in the grass 
alloted to him, with his scythe, the strips 
often being so narrow thata full swath could 
not be cut, and perhaps twenty of them be- 
ing required to make up a share. There 
were fishing rights in the river connected 
with these holdings, and part of the river 
was common fishery. As the sixty-four yard- 
lands represented the breaking up of the 
original sixteen families, so the process has 
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gone on and in 1848 some farmers are found 
with only a half ora quarter of a yard-land. 
On the other hand, some haveincreased their 
holdings, and, in fact, as ownership no longer 
depends upon residence in the village, and 
can be conveyed, the old system isat an end. 
We cannot here examine it more closely, and 
must pass on to consider how the manorial 
system of feudal times came to be imposed 
upon the village community. 


AN EARLY BRITON. 


BY J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, PH. D. 
Of Brown University. 


ZESAR tells us that at the time of his 

( first expedition to Briton, traders from 

Gaul were already accustomed to visit 

the island, though few of them ventured at 

all into the interior. If we suppose ourselves 

attached to the train of one of the most ad- 

venturous of these early commercial travel- 

ers, we must make much effort of the imag- 

ination to reproduce correctly even the scenes 
through which we should travel. 

Sailing from Gesoriacum* or the Portus 
Itius, we should find the coasts at one point 
much more advanced into the sea than at 
present; at another, lying much behind their 
present line. Especially we should find that 
where now the coast-line is well-defined and 
even carefully protected, then the boundary- 
line between land and water was uncertain 
and fluctuating. Broad estuaries and vast 
tracts of marsh-land covered miles upon miles 
of what is now firm and fertile land. As we 
advanced doubtfully into the interior, we 
should find that vastly the greater part of it 
was occupied by dense and impassable forests, 
the home of wild animals long since extinct 
in the island. There was the great forest of 
Anderida in the south, in the west the forests 
of which Selwood and New Forest and Arden 
and the forest of Dean were the survivals, 
northward from London the great woodland 
of which slight fragments remain in Epping 
Forest, and other suburban tracts; and in the 
north still greater forests of which less is 
known, and which were probably in great 
part still unexplored by the natives them- 

* [Jes-o-ri’a-cum.]} 
Boulogne, France. 


A port in Gaul, now known as 


selves. These wide expanses of forest and 
the vast tracts of impassable fen land had two 
principal effects. They gave the island a 
damp and chilly climate and a gloomy and 
dismal aspect ; and with barriers which it was 
often impossible to pass, they divided, one 
from another, the tribes inhabiting the va- 
rious cleared or unwooded.tracts which lay 
between. 

Accordingly the barbarians who inhabited 
the island at the time when the conqueror of 
Gaul first brought the Roman eagles * with- 
in sight of its shores, were by no means all of - 
the same stage of civilization. The parts 
nearest Gaul had been colonized from that 
country, and the Gallic tribes of the south- 
east had the higher civilization of the main- 
land. As one went farther and farther away 
from those districts, he came to tribes of aless 
and less highly developed civilization. No 
description of the early Briton, therefore, will 
apply to all parts of the country alike. Not 
even in physical appearance were all the 
Britons similar; for the tribes belonged to 
three, if not four, distinct races, and though 
the Gaulish occupants of the southeast, 
and east resembled in many respects the 
ruder Goidels + of the north and west, these 
were both plainly distinct from the short and 
dark-haired pre-Celtic aborigines of the west 


* The eagle was the principal emblem of the Roman re- 
public, and was the only standard of the Roman legions. 

+ They were that branch of the Celtic race which com- 
prised the Gaels of Scotland, the Erse of Ireland, and the 
Manx of the Isle of Man. Besides the Goidelic—Gadhelic, 
or Gaelic—branch, there was the Brythonic, or British 
branch. Zeuss, the great German philologist, calls the 
two branches the Irish and the British The latter com- 
prises the Cymric, or Welsh and the Cornish peoples. 
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and southwest, the descendants of the stone- 
age men whom the invading Aryans seem 
everywhere to have found in Western Europe. 

But the typical early Briton is after all the 
Celt, and the Celt, we know, was tall, fair, 
and light-haired. Those who had come in 
from Gaul, and now occupied the east and 
southeast of the island, were not so tall as 
the earlier invaders, the Goidelic Celts. 
Strabo* says of the latter, ‘‘ They are taller 
than the Celts of Gaul; their hair is not so 
yellow, and their limbs are more loosely knit. 
To show how tall they are, I may say that I 
myself saw some of their young men at Rome, 
and they were taller by six inches than any 
one else in the city; but they were bandy- 
legged and had a clumsy look.”’ 

Their women seem to have been nearly as 
tall and muscular as the men; the Romans, 
indeed, appear to have regarded them as 
quite as formidable in a fight. This is worth 
noticing, for it indicates a much higher stage 
of civilization than the savage state in which 
man’s weaker companion is stunted by op- 
pression and enforced privations. Yet Cesar 


reports as existent among them the custom 
of polyandry, a form of the institution of 
marriage which usually indicates no very 


civilized state. ‘‘ Groups of ten or twelve of 
them,’’ he says, ‘‘ havea wife in common, 
most frequently a group of brothers, or of 
father and sons ; the children are regarded as 
being the children of the one to whose house 
she was first brought home as a virgin.’’ 
Perhaps he was wrong in regarding the cus- 
tom as common throughout the island, as he 
seemsto do. And yetthe descent of property 
in the female line, which frequently goes 
with polyandry, appears to have prevailed in 
some parts of the country. 

Men and women were dressed after much 
the same fashion, except that apparently 
men wore soft hats, while women went with 
the head uncovered and the hair tied in a 
graceful knot at the back of the neck. Our 
typical early Briton wore his hair and mus- 
tache long, but shaved his beard; the hair 
was matted upon the top of the head. While 
the inhabitants of the remote interior went 
about clothed in the skins of wild beasts, the 
Gaulish, or Brythonic, peoples of the coast 
were expert in making linen and woolen 


*A Greek geographer who lived in the first century, 
B. C., and traveled extensively through many foreign 
lands. 
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cloth, which they made of different thick- 
nesses for summer and winter wear. 

The Briton’s costume consisted of a blouse 
with sleeves, a belt sometimes, trousers fit- 
ting closely around the ankle, and over alla 
tartan plaid fastened at the shoulder with a 


‘brooch. Tartan plaid we may fairly call it, 


since the Briton had the art of using alternate 
colors for the warp and the woof, so as to 
compose a pattern of stripes and squares. His 
cloth, says Diodorus, * was covered with an 
infinite number of little squares and lines, 
as if it had been sprinkled with flowers, or 
was striped with crossing bars, which formed 
a checkered design. Red was the color most 
used. Like the Gaul, the Briton was fond of 
every sort of ornament. He wore bracelets 
and necklaces, collars and torques} of gold, 
and, when he could procure them, strings of 
brightly colored beads. On the middle-finger 
he wore a ring. 

He dyed his hair and mustache red, with 
a sort of soap made of goat’s fat and wood 
ashes. All over the island the antique cus- 
tom still prevailed of painting the face and 
limbs blue and green with woad. This plant 
usually yielded a blue tint, but when partially 
de-oxidated it gave a fine green. These 
colors were used as war paint; the Briton 
fancied that when disfigured with them, he 
was more terrible to his enemies. 

In war, the Briton wore a helmet orna- 
mented with horns and a tall plume. Its 
bronze cheek-pieces were adorned with the 
figures of birds and the faces of animals 
carved in high relief. The cuirass, which 
had in earlier times been made of plaited 
leather, was afterward made of chain-mail or 
of parallel plates of bronze. The shield which 
the Briton carried was as tall as himself. He 
carried a heavy saber anda large pike with 
undulating edges adapted to make an ugly 
wound. The bow, dart, and sling were also 
common weapons. There is some reason to 
suppose that he made use of a weapon rep- 
resented on some Gaulish coins, on which 
a horseman is seen throwing a lasso to which 
a hammer-shaped missile is attached. 

The Briton had not advanced beyond the 
stage of development in which war is the 
most important and most frequent of public 
employments. The mention of his weapons 


*[Di-o-dé/rus.] A Roman historian who lived in the 
time of Julius Czesar. 


+ Neck-chains made of wires twisted together. 
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has doubtless afforded a sufficient notion of 
many of his modes of fighting. An impor- 
tant element of his tactics, however, was the 
use of scythed chariots, of which Czesar gives 
an interesting description. They seem to 
have been low two-wheeled carts, drawn by 
two or four horses apiece and each carrying 
several soldiers. The drivers drove at full 
gallop along the enemy’s front, and sought 
to throw him into confusion by the noise and 
by the danger of being run down or of being 
injured by the scythes attached to the 
chariots. The other soldiers meanwhile 
threw javelins at the enemy or, if a favorable 
opportunity occurred, jumped down and en- 
gaged in hand-to-hand fighting. Incase of 
being hard pressed, they could fall back to 
the chariots, which meantime had fallen back 
into a line in order to receive them if neces- 
sary. Csesar was much impressed by the ex- 
pertness of the Britons in these maneuvers. 
He declares that they thereby gave to their 
fighting forces the mobility of cavalry and 
the steadiness of infantry. 

‘‘ They can rein in their horses when on the 
gallop down steep places,’ says he, ‘‘turn 
them in a moment, run out upon the pole, 
and stand upon the yoke, and return thence 


into the chariot with the greatest rapidity.’’ 
Their works for defensive warfare seem to 


have been simple, yet not ineffective. We 
geta glimpse of them from Czesar’s descrip- 
tion of the stockade with which Cas-si-ve- 
lau’nus confronted him at the ford of the 
Thames, or of the half-natural, half-artificial 
fortification into which the Kentishmen re- 
tired from his attacks at the time of his first 
expedition, and to which access had been 
made exceedingly difficult by felling great 
trees across all the paths. 

Most of the tribes of the island were prob- 
ably still under kings of the antique type 
which we call patriarchal. The most famil- 
iar examples of this type are the kings shown 
us in the Homeric poems, kings descended 
from the gods, invested with an authority re- 
sembling the patria potestas* of the head of 
the patriarchal family, revered, and absolute 
in power, in spite of receiving the counsels of 
the elders and at times convening in general 
assembly the body of the people. 

This same type of kingship seems to have 
been the primitive form of political govern- 
ment in all the branches of the Aryan race. 


* Paternal power. 
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And just as among the Greeks the time came 
when patriarchal kingship was abolished and 
the rule of the nobles took its place, and the 
rule of the nobles was in turn overthrown by 
the ‘‘ tyrant’ or parvenu despot, until finally 
the military despotism of the latter was suc- 
ceeded by democracy, so it seems to have 
been among the Celtic races also. When 
Czesar undertook the conquest of Gaul, all 
four of these forms of government, except, 
perhaps, democracy, seem to have been in 
existence in that country. 

In Britain it is probable that the remoter 
tribes, Goidelic or non-Aryan, were still un- 
der the rule of kings of the primitive type. 
In the tribes of Gaulish, or Brythonic, race, 
one found aristocracy or the new monarchy 
prevailing, though not universally. An in- 
teresting confirmation of this opinion comes 
from the coinage of some of these tribes ; for, 
whereas most Celtic coins of a time just after 
Ceesar’s bear the effigy or name of a king, 
these bear simply the name of the tribe, 
which seems therefore to have formed an 
aristocratic commonwealth. 

In private life, the main occupation of the 
Briton was agriculture. Even soearly asthe 
time when the first civilized traveler of 
whom we know visited the island, the people 
ofthe parts which he especially observed 
were well-advanced intothe agricultural stage. 
When the mathematician and scientific ex- 
plorer Pytheas of Marseilles came to Britain 
about three hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, he saw in the southeast part of the 
island abundance of wheat, and was much 
interested in the mode of threshing it, quite 
different from that which he had been accus- 
tomed to see in the warmer regions of the 
Mediterranean. 

“The natives,’’ said he, ‘‘collect the 
sheaves in great barns and thresh out the 
corn there, because they have so little sun- 
shine that our open threshing-places would 
be of little use in that land of clouds and 
rain.’’ 

A later traveler, Pos-i-d6’ni-us, is plainly 
speaking of a less prosperous part of Britain 
when he says that ‘‘their harvest consists 
in cutting off the ears of corn and storing 
them in pits underground; they take out 
each day the corn which has been longest 
stored, and dress the ears for food.’’ And 
Ceesar declares that even in his time, many 
of the interior tribes did not sow grain, but 
lived on milk and meat. 
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But of the tribes near the coast we may af- 
firm that they were good farmers. Their 
farms were laid out in large uninclosed 
fields, and they had some skill in applying 
to each field the kind of manure which it re- 
quired. They relied much upon marling 
and chalking the land, but were intelligent 
enough to know that the process need not be 
repeated until after a period of fifty or even 
eighty years, so durable were the benefits so 
obtained. The plough which the early Brit- 
on used, was a wheeled plough. As for 
stock, he had small horses, which apparently 
he used for food as well as for purposes of 
draught ; he had pigs and domestic fowls, 
and seems to have had sheep. He had cat- 
tle of the same variety as the famous herd of 
wild cattle that still roam the forest of Chil- 
lingham, isolated survivals of a breed pre- 
historic in its antiquity. 

It is worth while to remember that the 
scene upon which the British farmer looked 
forth was in some respects very different from 
that which his successor beholds. 

The frame-work of hill and valley is indeed 
the same. But we are wont to forget how 
greatly the landscape of Europe has changed 
by reason of modifications which have been 


made by human agency in the characteristic 


flora of each country. In England most of 
the forest trees, indeed, were present when 
the Romans came, though Cesar notes the 
absence of the beech and the silver-fir. But 
of fruits almost none were present except the 
apple, the sloe, the elderberry, the raspberry, 
and the blackberry. It was the Romans who 
first introduced the plum, the pear, the 
peach, the mulberry, the cherry, the fig, the 
medlar,* the quince, and the vine ; and with 
the vine, after the picturesque fashion of 
Italian husbandry, came the graceful elm, 
not, to be sure, wholly unknown before. 
Amid landscapes from which all these were 
absent, and which were marked by a much 
greater abundance of forest than is at present 
common, the open villages of the Britons 
stood. They did not yet have walled towns 
like those of their cousins in Gaul ; the near- 
est approaches to such were the rough stock- 


*A small fruit tree of the order Rosacee. ‘‘ The 
fruit in the cultivated kinds is about an inch and a 
half in diameter and broader than long, and of a brown 
color when ripe. It is only eaten when in a state of de- 
cay, when it hasa rich subacid flavor. But it is not a 
popular fruit——The sloe spoken of is a small, bitter, 
wild plum, 
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ades, on the hill-tops or in the marshes, to 
which they were accustomed to flee in times 
of peril. The dwellings of which their vil- 
lages were composed were circular huts, built 
of planks or wattled,* and surmounted by a 
roof of fern or thatch, so that the edifice as a 
whole had something the appearance of a 
bee-hive. Trophies of the chase or battle- 
field adorned the outside of the hut ; in the 
former case the horns or skins of animals— 
perhaps the skins of animals now extinct in 
Great Britain, the bear and the beaver, the 
wild boar and the wolf; in the latter case, the 
skulls of enemies nailed up in ghastly tri- 
umph against the porch. 

But agriculture was not the sole industry 
of the early Briton. If he lived in the south- 
west, he probably had something to do with 
the tin industry, or shared in the prosperity 
which the trade in tin brought to that re- 
gion. The source of the metal was mainly 
the stream-tin, or tin-stone pebbles, found in 
what is now Devon and Cornwall. 

‘‘The inhabitants of that promontory,’’ 
says the early Greek traveler Posidonius, 
‘are very fond of strangers, and from their 
intercourse with foreign merchants are civ- 
ilized in their manner of life. They prepare 
the tin, working very skillfully the earth in 
which it is produced. The ground is rocky, 
but it contains earthy veins, the produce of 
which is ground down, smelted, and puri- 
fied. They make the metal up into slabs 
shaped like knuckle-bones (one of these was 
discovered near Falmouth in 1823) and carry 
it to a certain island lying in front of Britain 
called Ictis (Thanet, probably). During the 
ebb of the tide the intervening space is left 
dry, and to this place they carry over abun- 
dance of tin in their wagons. Here 
the merchants buy the tin from the natives, 
and carry it over to Gaul ; and after traveling 
overland for about thirty days, they finally 
bring their loads on pack-horses to the outlet 
of the Rhone,”’’ i. e., to the head of naviga- 
tion on that river. The island had other 
mineral wealth than tin ; for instance, there 
was some production of gold, and ornaments 
of gold displaying some skill in metal- 
working have come down to us from the Cel- 
tic time. 

Besides the trade in metals, there was 
considerable export of furs and skins, and of 
large dogs, which the Gauls used both in 


* Made of branches interwoven or twisted together. 
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hunting and in war. Peddlars from the main- 
land carried to the bee-hive hut of the British 
farmer the glass beads and the ornaments of 
ivory and amber in which he delighted. 
Metal-workers and makers of swords traveled 
about the country. Slave-dealers followed 
the armies in time of war. Someof the 
South Britons were expert in navigation. 
The tin of the Cornish mines was trans- 
ported to the mart at Thanet in boats, mostly 
fashioned with a light trame-work covered 
with hides, after the style of the ‘‘ curragh,”’ 
or coracle, still used to some extent in the 
western waters of the island. 

British war-ships took part in the great 
sea-fight of the Veneti against Cesar, and 
by his account were well-constructed. ‘‘The 
keels of their vessels,”’ he says of his oppo- 
nents generally, ‘‘ were flatter than ours, and 
were ‘consequently more convenient for the 
shallows and low tides. The forecastles were 
very high, and the poops so contrived as to 
endure the roughness of those seas. The 
bodies of the ships were built entirely of oak, 
stout enough to withstand any shock or vio- 
lence. The banks for the oars were beams 
a foot square, bolted at each end with iron 
pins as thick asaman’sthumb. Instead of 
cables for their anchors they used iron chains. 
The sails were of untanned hide, either be- 
cause they had no linen and were ignorant of 
its use, or as is more likely because they 
thought linen sails not strong enough to en- 
dure their boisterous seas and winds.’’ 

Trade had already advanced so far as to re- 
quire much use of coins, and the Briton had 
his own coinage, but probably before Cz- 
sar’s time, of gold only, and that only 
among the southern and eastern tribes. The 
interior tribes probably used ingots of bronze 
or bars of iron in place of coins ; even those 
of the south used no lettering on their coins 
until after Czsar’s visits. The gold coins 
which the Briton had now for some time 
been making and using were imitations of 
those used in northern Gaul, and these were 
imitations of those of southern Gaul, and 
these in turn were derived from the coinage 
ofthe Greek town of Marseilles. The origi- 
nalof all was the gold stater of Philip of 
Macedon, a fine coin of about 133 grains, 
having on one side the head of Apollo 
wreathed with laurel, and on the othera 
chariot and charioteer, with the name of 
Philip written underneath. But by succes- 
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sive imitations the figures degenerated until 
they became almost unrecognizable in some 
of the least skillfully made of the British coins. 

Of the early Briton’s mental qualities we 
have less direct information than we could 
wish. We know that he possessed the ex- 
traordinary valor which marked the Celtic 
races generally, and we may presume that he 
had the Celtic gayety and lightness of tem- 
per, the Celtic quickness, ingenuity, and in- 
quisitiveness, the Celtic imagination, and 
the Celtic generosity and hospitality. 

His feasts were like those which in Gaul 
had reminded Greek travelers of Homeric 
manners. The guests sat on carpets of 
rushes or on the skins of wild animals, or 
gathered in circles on the grass in front of 
little tables. For meat they ate great 
haunches, gnawing the meat from the bone, 
or cutting it off with their little bronze 
knives. ‘The first traveler, Pytheas, found 
them using a drink made by mixing wheat 
and honey, the me-theg’lin or mead still used 
in some parts of Wales. The minstrels sang 
and the harpers played, and gayety and, it 
must be added, quarrelsomeness, were abun- 
dant. Ifthe early Briton was killed in quar- 
rel or in battle, he was buried in some of 
those round or oval barrows of which so 
many have been explored, and in which were 
the bronze and other arms and implements 
which have brought to our age most of what 
knowledge it possesses of his domestic life. 

In religion the Brythonic Celt of the 
south and east was a polytheist of the Aryan 
type, worshiping much the same gods as 
those of Gaul. His was a nature-worship of 
a various sort; every locality had its divin- 
ity, especially the rivers, as the name Dee, 
or Deva, shows, for instance ; and there was 
little need of a distinct priesthood. The re- 
ligion of the non-Celtic native, on the other 
hand, was Druidism. His religion had its 
special class, the Druids. They were sooth- 
sayers, priests, and medicine men; but their 
chief character was, perhaps, that of magi- 
cian. Inthe great oak forests they trained 
their pupils in magic arts, and practised 
rites of a weird and primitive character, in- 
cluding human sacrifices. Theirascendency 
over these rude populations of the West was 
great. The religion of the Goidelic Celts 
seems to have been a mixture of Aryan poly- 
theism and Druidism, the two distinct sys- 
tems prevailing in the neighboring tribes. 
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[October 5. | 
PRAYER AND RECENT DIFFICULTIES ABOUT IT. 


, 
Behold now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the 
Lord which am but dust and ashes.—Gen. xviiz. 27. 


HE desire of Prayer is intuitiveto Man. 
| If it be so, there is a strong a priori 
ground for belief that the free opera- 
tion of Prayer must be not incompatible with 
the general arrangements, or the will, or the 
other attributes, of Him Who created Man 
and all things beside. It can scarcely be 
dreamed that He, on the basis of Whose per- 
fection the most prominent objections to 
‘Prayer have been constructed, would or could 
have so far contradicted Himself as to erect a 
monument suggestive of imperfection in the 
very midst of accumulated demonstrations to 
the contrary. And I may notice, by the way, 
that there is a fair ground for believing that 
He will hear the addresses of those of His 
creatures who reflect, howimperfectly soever, 
His own intelligence and His own freedom 
of will. 

There are, of course, persons who assert in 
effect, that the old-fashioned idea of a per- 
sonal Deity is superseded by that of a self- 
acting rotatory force. But with these we have 
not to do at present. Grant an intelligent 
Creator and a Father tender and true, He 
must respond to the aspirations which He 
has implanted in His,creatures and children, 
and which reach upwards to those attributes 
of His. 

There are those again, the effect of whose 
teaching isto imagine man to be launched 
into the world with a career before him, pain- 
ful and mournful in itself, and to be an ob- 
ject, in his misery, not of providential help 
and sympathy, but of indifference and even 
contemptuous sport to his author or authors. 

But with these persons, also, we have 
nothing todo. An imagination of such a 
god, or of such gods as those, is but a flimsy 
veil for Atheism. 

And there are others, professed Theists, 
who regard God in a very strange light. He 
is ‘‘a skillful mechanician, who, after con- 
structing the universe and setting it at work, 
has withdrawn Himself thenceforward from 


all interference with it, as completely as a 
clockmaker does in the instance of a clock 
which he has exported toa foreign country.”’ 
These are practically Atheists, not Theists, 
for they are ‘‘ without God in ¢he world,’’ 
with which they are concerned. With them, 
also, we have nothing to do. 

Our chief business, at present, is with 
those who, admitting a personal and moral 
Creator, have formed and maintain a faulty 
estimate of Him, of His continued relations 
to His material and moral creation, and es- 
pecially to the latter. These persons shut 
their eyes to the evidences of the antiquity 
and universality of Prayer, and their under- 
standings to the inferences derivable from 
these facts. It is nothing to them what God 
is, if the universality of the instinct of Prayer 
and the tendency of that instinct towards 
Him are tobe trusted. They betake them- 
selves to what God must be, measuring Him 
by their particular preconceptions. He must 
be, they say, One Who, -having laid down 
certain laws, is irrevocably and inextricably 
bound by them : or One Who, having willed 
such and such a disposition of things, cannot 
consistently reverse His decision: or One 
Who, engaged with the affairs of the Uni- 
verse, and the management of things in the 
mass, cannot stoop to attend to the incon- . 
veniences or distresses which certain classes 
or individuals amongst His reasoning 
creatures may perhaps, nay undoubtedly do, 
experience. To address Prayer to such a 
Being they assert to bea priori absurd. Well, 
we will meet them on their own ground, and 
examine the validity of their allegation, so 
far as it rests on these assumptions. We 
shall also examine two other a priori assump- 
tions which have been directed against 
Prayer. The petitions which men make, 
says one of them, are so various and so con- 
tradictory, that God cannot grant them all. 
Man is a being, says the other, the very dig- 
nity of whose character cousists in his self- 
dependence and self-help. 7hat dignity 
would be compromised, ‘hat character would 
be lost, were he to seek help from without. 
But tograpple with these matters in detail. 

It is absurd, says our objector, to address 
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" prayer to God, because, having laid down 


certain laws, He must be irrevocably and in- 
extricably bound by them. 

The first and most obvious answer to this 
is, that Man is in no adequate manner a 
judge as to what are laws in and to the 
Divine Mind. To be this, he must be able to 
show that he himself is not man—a being 
created in time—but some other being, co- 
eternal with God, and participant in all the 
Divine designs when this ‘‘ Universal Frame 
began.”’ 

The fact is, that the employment of the 
word Law to designate what appear to be the 
arrangements of God in Nature, is not 
strictly accurate. It is an analogical use of 
a word borrowed from human legislation. 
There, of course, the full scope of the enact- 
ment appears clearly. It is known to be the 
one ordinance which was at a definite point 
of time laid down to provide for a certain 
class of things to ensue. Certain offences 
and irregularities had occurred, and it was 
thereupon laid down in order to promote 
regularity. Notso, what are termed ana- 
logically the Divine laws. Theseare simply 
classifications of phenomena which are 
framed by inductive observation. They are 
guesses at first, then they assume a greater 
probability. We presume that they have 
been laid down by the Deity as laws, because, 
postulating for a moment that they are laws, 
they account for certain facts which would 
otherwise be isolated facts, on something 
like a principle. But the zecessity of them 
was not discovered inductively, but only the 
convenience of them. From time to time, we 
discover the imperfectness of our inductions, 
and we modify or extend, as it may be, the 
scope of these laws, as new or counteracting 
agencies, or new and counteracting combina- 
tions present themselves. We find that we 
have not altogether grasped the whole of the 
Divine economy. We are obliged to ac- 
knowledge that there must be more laws in 
existence than we were previously aware of: 
that to have confined the Creator within the 
limits which we fancied we had discovered 
would have been to measure His Mind by 
our own. 





[October r2.] 

And this brings us to the second answer, 
which is indeed an offshoot of the first. 
What is called the action of the laws of na- 
ture is not the operation of animated agents, 


but the observed result of the collocation of 
certain substances, or the observed action of 
certain energies—the centripetal force, for 
instance. Any consistent theory of ani- 
mated agents, as employed to account for the 
operation of the laws of nature, must find its 
climax in Pantheism. But collocation of 
substances implies an Arranger, and the 
action of enetgies implies One who energizes. 
In other words, the collocation and action of 
which we speak have been ordered by a 
moving and disposing power, which is called 
the First Cause, or God. Does it follow, 
therefore, that because He has made one 
ordering which we have observed, and of 
which we think we have discovered the 
rationale, Heis precluded from making any 
other? and can we argue this merely because 
we have not as yet discovered any other? 
Why, we are every day enlarging our dis- 
coveries of His methods, or, at least, finding 
out that seeming irregularities are merely 
operations of laws already existing, of which 
we had hitherto been ignorant. It is a very 
little while ago that we thought that we had 
ascertained the extreme limits of the solar 
system, and that it ended with the orbit of 
the planet Uranus. A perturbation, con- 
tinually increasing, was observed in the 
movement of that planet. This, according 
to the known laws of attraction, suggested a 
suspicion that there was some vast body 
moving in its neighborhood to which the 
perturbation must be attributed. It was 
argued: Either the laws of motion or gravi- 
tation must be wrong, or, there must be some 
other planet beyond Uranus. At length by 
the aid of the telescope, the attracting body 
was descried, and the limits of the solar sys- 
tem had to be extended to embrace the orbit 
of a new and more distant planet, Neptune. 
Who shall say that they will not have to be 
further extended? An irregularity, which 
seemed almost strong enough to cast a doubt 
upon the exact truth of old, recognized laws, 
especially upon that of universal gravitation, 
has all but established them beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, and discovered a fresh ap- 
plication of them. 

And what if I could advance yet another 
step and show that God actually has modified. 
nay reversed, one of His own best defined 
laws to serve a particular purpose. There is 
no law of nature more fully recognized than 
that water, like all other matter, expands 
with an increase, and contracts with a de- 
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crease of temperature. Yet, when the tem- 
perature of water is lowered to within about 
4° (Centigrade) of the freezing point, this ap- 
parently universal law is reversed, and the 
water begins to expand, until at o° (Centi- 
grade), it becomes solidified into ice, and so 
remains. We can see that the purpose served 
by this is, that ice may float on water. Ifthe 
law of contraction had been allowed by its 
Divine Author to go on unmolested, ice would 
sink, rivers and seas would become choked 
up, and the whole economy and utility of 
liquids would be neutralized or destroyed. 
Thus, for sufficient reason, God suspends, or 
rather reverses, His own laws. 

But I go even further than this. We are 
ourselves every day finding out methods of 
counteracting what we call laws of nature— 
or, at least, of intercepting their operations 
by new collocations, or by judicious appli- 
cation of forces within our disposal. Let us 
take some instances. Though it is a law of 
nature that water should flow downward, we 
can, by hydraulic pressure, cause it to mount 
upward. Though it is a law of nature that 
particles of miasma or of mineral substance, 
if inhaled, should injuriously affect the con- 
stitutions of those who work in the midst of 
them, we are able to detect their existence 
and prevent their inhalation by some subtle 
gauze which they cannot penetrate, or by the 
operation of some disinfectant fluid. Though 
it is a law of nature that fire should consume 
a linen substance when brought into juxta- 
position with it, we are able, by the admix- 
ture of certain substances with the linen, to 
check the action of that law. Not, indeed, 
that we annula law in any ofthese cases, but 
that we intertwine other laws with it, and put 
conditions upon its operation. Well, if with 
our puny powers we are capable of thus ma- 
nipulating or modifying the laws of nature, 
may we not allow a similar liberty to God? 

Supposing, however, that it is not absurd 
to think of God as able to suspend or vary 
natural order, ‘‘ Is it not absurd,’’ the objector 
continues, ‘‘to imagine that He will? You 
have driven me, perhaps, to admit that the 
Author of law may administer it as it seems 
good to Him and under the conditions which 
He chooses from time to time to adopt. But 
is it not ordinarily acknowledged that He 
foreknows and so pre-ordains every thing ; 
and, if so, how will He be induced to change 
any thing at the petition of one of His 
creatures?’’ To this it may be replied, If 
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God foreknows and pre-ordains all things, it 
must follow that the fact of men’s petition- 
ing at such and such a time, and for such and 
such things, and all change in the course of 
circumstances, if any such change ensues 
thereon, must be within the compass of such 
foreknowledge and pre-ordination. And, if 
this be so, such changes are only apparent 
changes to us, not real changes in Him, 
or real variations of purpose in Him. They 
are but the action of laws more subtle 
and more mysterious, and more connected 
with the inner administration of the Universe, 
especially that moral portion of it called 
Man, than we are at present able to trace out. 





[October r9.] 

But the point upon which the substantial 
difficulty turns in this matter is not whether 
God’s purpose is capable of change in the ab- 
stract, but whether man’s destiny is so in- 
exorably fixed that he cannot, by any ad- 
dresses to God, obtain an alteration in it. 
He examines himself somewhat after this 
fashion. Have I tendencies to good—which, 
if I follow, I experience a sense of approba- 
tion within—if I transgress, a sense of disap- 
probation? Am I conscious of physical and 
moral liberty to take one course or the other ? 
And having answered these questions in the 
the affirmative, he goes on to say,— Whether 
I am speculatively a free agent, or a 
necessary agent I am _ practically free. 
Ican, to a certain extent, alter my own 
condition, and regulate my own move- 
ments, and adjust myself to circumstan- 
ces, and circumstances to myself. I feel 
an intuitive or instinctive desire of Prayer to 
God to help me further. I cannot suppose 
that He implanted this desire in me aimlessly. 
I cannot, at any rate, suppose it to be a con- 
tradiction to His will ifI prefer requests, sub- 
ordinating always the granting of them to 
His decision, with ‘‘ nevertheless, not as I 
will but as Thou wilt.’’ Do I arraign His 
wisdom or His consistency thereby? Nay, 
rather I humbly acknowledge them ; and, so 
far as in me lies, I establish them. I could 
not reasonably do otherwise. 

But the objector returns once more to the 
charge, ‘‘ God is a great legislator. Asarule, 
legislators take a broad and general estimate 
of the wants and interests ofthe mass. They 
cannot listen to complaints suggested by the 
hardships of individuals. To do so, would 
be to introduce complexity, and indeed con- 
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fusion, into their arrangements, and to de- 
feat the very design with which those ar- 
rangements have been made. It would be 
absurd to ask them to make exceptions orex- 
emptions. It is much more absurd to prefer 
requests of such a character to the Legisla- 
tor for the Universe.’’ 

This objection appears to be a somewhat 
plausible one, but a very little consideration 
will show that it is scarcely to the purpose, 
as an argument against God’s admissibility 
of Prayeron the part of His creatures. Were 
a politician defending a particular proposal, 
which he desired to pass into a law, from the 
imputation that it would leave, after all his 
care in drawing it up, some present wrongs 
unredressed, or even create cases of hardship, 
it would be fair enough for him to speak as 
follows: ‘‘Show me the legislator who has 
been able to avoid such difficulties. Itis im- 
possible to lay down a restrictive law which 
cannot be evaded,or a permissive law which 
cannot be abused, to the injury of their fel- 
lows, by the evaders of the one, and by those 
availing themselves of the other, respectively. 
And it can scarcely be, that the restrictions 
intended for the dishonest will not sometimes 
press hardly upon the honest ; or that permis- 
sions accorded will not be inapplicable to 
many who ought to be able to enjoy them. 
This is a defect inherent in human affairs. It 
is not one which detracts from the merit of 
my present proposal. Something may be ef- 
fected by vigilant and equitable administra- 
tion. There are courts of equity to provide 
for claims not recognized by the law. Some- 
thing, again, may be effected by explanatory 
and supplemental enactments, when petition- 
ers shall have established the existence of 
any thing like general wrong. But, I regret 
to admit it, many individual grievances must 
exist which cannot be heard or, if heard, at- 
tended to.”’ 

But how does such a plea apply to the Al- 
mighty? Can we suppose otherwise than 
thus of Him, that in His foresight He has 
provided for every possible case, by laws of 
the most subtle and intricate ramification, 
and can we separate even in imagination, 
His administration from His legislation ? 
Must we not believe Him to be cognizant of 
every apparent violation of His law, every 
apparent hardship, or want of His creatures, 
every single petition uttered or unuttered 
which they make to Him for redress? Is He 
not a Being of infinite loving-kindness and 
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consideration? To think thus of Him is not 
inconsistent with the idea that He is a great 
legislator. 

And, be it observed, this particular admin- 
istration on the part of God involves no con- 
tradiction to His legislation. Itisin fact a 
part of it. It is the bringing down the pro- 
visions of His law to the wants of the small- 
est aggregate of His creatures—to the two or 
three, or even to the individual creature. It 
is strictly analogous to His creative work 
being compatible with His work as a sus- 
tainer of Hiscreation. The latter of these is 
part of the former. To sustain, to uphold in 
existence, is a continuation of creative power. 





[October 26.] 


‘*Granting,’’ says the objector, ‘‘that in 
virtue of the minuteness of His legislation, 
and of the perfectness of administration which 
His omniscience suggests, God can hear and 
grant the prayers of individuals, I still see a 
serious practical difficulty. Like many suitors 
applying for one situation, several persons 
may be simultaneously asking for the same 
thing ; or, in 2 war between two nations, each 
nation may, with a full conviction of the 
righteousness of its cause, be asking fora 
blessing; or, inthe case of weather inthe same 
district of country, there are two sorts of 
crops, one of them requiring rain, the other a 
dry season, and the producers may be vary- 
ing their prayers accordingly ; or, in the case 
of ecclesiastical appointments, the believers 
of different theological schools may be pray- 
ing that the hearts of those who appoint may 
be guided according to the bias of their par- 
ticular prepossessions. Well, how is the 
Disposer of events to satisfy all these per- 
sons? . 

We are again constrained to reply: The 
analogy of human petitions has sadly misled 
our objector. True Prayer is not of the same 
moral character as earthly candidature. It 
does not, if rightly offered, necessarily look 
for a direct answer, though it always looks 
for, and, being an intuitive or instinctive of- 
fering, is justified in looking for, some an- 
swer. Examples are not wanting whichshow 
that this is so. Nations have prayed for a 
blessing on their arms or on their commercial 
designs. God has given victory to their ene- 
mies, or allowed their commerce to be di- 
verted from them by other enterprising peo- 
ples who have used similar prayers for them- 
selves. But, because, materially speaking, 














both sides could not obtain the same answer, 
does it follow that only one side has had an 
answer? Notso, surely, if the other side has 
learned by denial greater distrust of self, 
earnest zeal in seeking out sins or errors 
which may have deserved miscarriage, readi- 
nessto amend them, and, for the future, more 
dependence upon God. Or again, a parent has 
prayed that his child may be raised up from 
sickness. That Prayer has not been granted 
in the letter. It has been apparently denied. 
But his Prayer has not been unanswered, if 
the withdrawal of an earthly idol has caused 
him to turn his glance more immediately 
toward his God. 

‘* But, for all this,’’ says the objector once 
more, ‘‘seeing that the issue of Prayer is 
practically so uncertain, is it not a priori 
absurd that a man of action and self-reliant 
temperament should resort to it ?”’ 

In the first place, if it is only slightly prob- 
able that Prayer is one of the means by 
which human designs may be furthered, it is 
not absurd, but prudent, anda mark of sagac- 
ity tor an energetic man to make use of it. 

Secondly, if Prayer be of highly probable 
utility, that is, if the universal belief of man- 
kind—an evidence of universal instinct—is 
in its favor as an auxiliary instrument of ac- 
tion, it would be much more the true policy of 
the energetic man to make use of it. 

Thirdly, the self-reliant character of the 
man is not impaired by the fact that he avails 
himself of Prayer, although he does not ex- 
actly see how itoperates. For on that theory 
he would be bound to reject the assistance 
of his friends, and many favoring circum- 
stances which he did not create for himself, 
and the operation of which is to a great extent 
not under his cognizance or direction. 
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Fourthly, the use of Prayer cannot be said 
to clash with self-reliance on the plea that it 
is not a bringing out part of oneself into en- 
ergy. For, as has been shown already, Prayer 
is an instinct, z. ¢., is a part of self brought 
into energy. Why should it then not be ex- 
ercised as well as other faculties ? 

Fifthly, the supposed incompatibility of 
Prayer with self-reliance is a good deal 
grounded on the belief that Prayer is to be 
used alone. Ofcourse, there have been fa- 
natics—there are some in our own day—who 
lay this down in certain matters, who will 
not, for instance, employ a physician in a 
child’s sickness, lest they should besupposed 
to be trusting in other help than in God’s an- 
swer to Prayer. They might be asked, very 
pertinently, whether they carry out this 
principle in reference to seeking for food and 
raiment. But it would be ridiculous to found 
an argument against Prayer on such a de- 
lusion. The truer maxim is Ova et la- 
bora—Pray, that your labor may be blessed ; 
labor, lest your very Prayer be an excuse for 
inactivity. If you value Prayer do not let it 
be brought into disrepute by your sluggish- 
ness. Nopromiseis given to those who neglect 
ordinary means. More than this, the follow- 
ing fact has been frequently noticed asa proof 
that Prayer is a labor, is a bringing out of 
latent power into energy, is a means to some 
result : the most self-reliant persons, as they 
are called, in life, have bethought themselves 
of a hitherto unexercised part of self, in their 
dying hour.*—/ames Augustus Hessey,D.C.L. 





* This selection is taken from a volume of the ‘‘ Boyle 
Lectures for 1873,” which were delivered in Her Majesty’s 
Chapel at Whitehall, at which time the author was 
preacher to the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn, and preb- 
endary of St. Paul’s. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR CHILDREN? 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


PART ONE. 

HEN the first whisper comes to the 

\/ \) young mother’s heart which calls 
to her, ‘‘ Blessed art thou among 
women,’’ which tells her that the strength 
of her love has kindled a new being, it 
is not of the great gulf of death that 
she must cross to win her treasure that 
most she thinks, but of the field of 
her past years, and of the influences that 
D-Oct. 


have made her what she is for good or ill. 
‘* There are two moments ina diver’s life: 
One, when a beggar he prepares to plunge, 
One, when a prince herises with his pearl,’’ 

she may perchance repeat, but not until she 

rises with her pearl from the black depths 
into which she plunged more bravely than 
any man ever went to battle, not until that 
most awful of all moments when she has felt 
the presence of the Lord of Life beside her, 
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not until that sweetest of all moments when 
the little face lies near her own, when her 
tired arms clasp that which yesterday was 
not and to-day is, does she penetrate the se- 
cret and burden of those past years to its full 
meaning, and in the cup of her joy finda 
bitter tang, the sting of her own sins and 
errors, the effect of which the silent work of 
nature has passed over to her child, and made 
him in great degree that which she has made 
herself. Every mother knows something of 
the bitterness of this regret, unless she be 
immeasurably centered in the sphere of her 
own self-conceit ; and from the instant of the 
experience her life is bent toward undoing 
any evil the child may have inherited from 
her or from another, and toward bringing all 
good influences to bear in developing his be- 
ing symmetrically and in making hima 
blessing to his race, something lovely in the 
Eternal eyes, it may be, something worthy 
of the full receipt of that life which is love. 
She may be the sternest disbeliever in 
religious doctrine and dogma, finding no 
satisfaction to reason in the substance of any 
creed, but in this moment a sterner doubt 
will possess her : the doubt if this little spirit 
can be any thing less than immortal; and 
she finds herself proceeding on that supposi- 
tion, and, in the peradventure, doing her 
best to give him a good start in immortality. 
When those die whom, living, we adored, it 
seems blasphemy to them to doubt of their 
continued existence ; when those are born of 
our love, as we know that love is everlasting 
we are assured that they partake of the na- 
ture of that which gave them existence. 

As the mother lies quiescent in the long 
days, in the still watches of the night, more 
often than otherwise her mind is busy with 
the great verities; she is rehearsing the 
child’s future for him ; she is weighing and 
jvdging his possibilities; she is thinking 
how this one fault that is his father’s may be 
brought to naught in him, those noble quali- 
ties be brought to light, howthose boundless 
faults that are her own may be exterminated 
or rendered abortive, how the moral and spir- 
itual inheritances from his ancestry may be 
handled, how best shall be developed this 
last flower of the race. Shesees that growth 
is the unfolding of life; that there is in it 
something of the divine ; that it must not be 
hindered ; and that possibly all she may be 
able to do is to keep off injurious influence. 

If she never prayed before, she prays now ; 
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if she never suffered before, she suffers now ; 
if she was never glad before, she is glad now, 
glad with a sweet awe that she and the Eter- 
nal Powers of goodness are to work together 
in making this child worthy not only of his 
mortal, but also of his immortal parentage. 


The helpless morsel of humanity and flan- 
nel that has come into the house and has 
presently through his imperious necessities 
turned it upside down and madeall its people 
slaves, is not three days old before he has 
found out who is master. When this little 
immortal being yells, he yells with all the 
force of his immortality behind him; the 
household prostrates itself as if before the 
vast outside agencies of the unknown. A 
kitten might squeal, a puppy howl ; we would 
relieve it ; but it would not be that matter of 
vital concern and effort that the relief of the 
baby becomes ; and although we are not con- 
scious of it, it is not our sense of selfish pos- 
session that prostrates us so much as our 
consciousness of this new being’s identity, 
with the first groping of his hands, the first 
wandering of his eyes, and of his being the 
latest manifestation of this vast unknown, 
the finest and last result of a long line of 
generation, the crown of our own existences, 
the thing we love as a part of ourselves, and 
perhaps as a part of heaven, too: 

Be that as it may, the little child has not 
learned to focus his eyesight, when, lying 
on his face across his nurse’s knee, he may 
be seen to lift his head and survey his sur- 
roundings. In that survey he has made up 
his mind about many things and evolved the 
germ of his self-will. The problem that pre- 
sents itself is not to break that will but to 
direct it; never to awake it in contradiction 
tothe superior will, never to let the child 
know the need of screaming or insisting, or 
the possibility of any gratification following 
such screaming or insisting, to let him find 
that, strong as his will may be, the superior 
will is stronger, and it is profitless to resist 
it; that there is to be no yielding or chang- 
ing after refusal or command, no playing fast 
or loose, but wise determination in the first 
and a firm hold of that determination after- 
ward, no matter under what pressure of the 
child’s wish or of a personal desire to the 
contrary. And with that the child is led to 
see that neither one will or the other is ofany 
use in contest with the facts of the universe, 
that fire will burn, that water will drown, 
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that blows will hurt, and that there must be 
accommodation to that truth, and he will 
have taken then his first conscious step into 
the world outside his own narrow periphery, 
the world of law. 

If one asked the young mother what was 
her first duty, she would reply that it was to 
establish habits of health in her child. Un- 
doubtedly she is right. But if she has fed 
her child at such regular intervals that he 
has never had to exercise lungs, stomach, or 
temper in demanding food; if she has put 
him to sleep alone so early that he has never 
known any other way, and has never had to 
have his nerves rasped or his terrors excited 
by the unaccustomed fact, then she has al- 
ready established some habits of physical 
health, even while attending at the same time 
and ina small way, to matters of the higher 
nature. Of course it is a self-evident fact 
that no thoroughly sound mind or harmo- 
nious nature can be expanded from an un- 
sound body ; and that the work calculated to 
achieve or to maintain the sound body must 
be coincident with other work, and must be 
unremitting. 


It is almost presumptuous to say to the 
mother that her child must be watched from 
the first, in order that it may be known how 
well or ill his food agrees with him ; that if 
he is obliged toresort to artificial food it must 
be prepared with the greatest care and clean- 
liness, with no long tubes and coils in his 
drinking-vessels to nourish the deadly 
ptomaines, and that the child must never be 
allowed to become so hungry as to gulp 
down greedily more than can be disposed of 
healthfully instead of such amount as the 
stomach can handle with slow and gentle 
satisfaction. Constant vigilance is the price 
of every thing valued in this world, and the 
bodily habits must be made a matter of close 
observation, and if in any way they fail, the 
physician must be summoned and obeyed. 
That the child must be k=pt dry, that chafing 
must be prevented by the use of home-made 
unguents pleasantly scented, or of finely sifted 
starch rather than of the possibly dangerous 
and highly perfumed powders to be bought, 
that a few drops of oil, a soft sponge and 
soap and water must be relied on to cleanse 
his head, that his hands and feet must be al- 
ways warm, that the sleep must not be made 
restless by too much clothing, creating a 
heat that weakens, all these again are so self- 
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evident facts that one feels like apologizing 
for mentioning them. 

The mother herself must judge whether the 
child, if puny and delicate, shall sleep alone 
or have the warmth of her arms; her 
mother-wit will tell her that he must be 
handled as little as love can allow, must be 
fondled and breathed over no more than is 
indispensable, must be excused from pro- 
miscuous kissing from all sorts of lips, must 
not have his brain excited by too many 
faces, too much talking, too much going and 
coming about him. This same mother-wit, 
too, will abolish the long, picturesque skirts 
loaded with finery that bend and deform the 
baby’s legs and feet, and will shorten all 
skirts at the first moment in which the growth 
of the baby and the temperature of the 
weather act together, and will, moreover, 
cover the neck and arms, so lovely to look at 
and to kiss, with high-throated and long- 
sleeved slips, if indeed it does not keep the 
baby in little night-dresses for many weeks 
rather than in embroideries, laces, and ruffles. 
Mother-wit, too, will make the bath in tepid 
water a daily habit and joy from the first ; in 
the early days, washing and wiping and cov- 
ering a little surface at a time, and the full 
plunge bath when the little bather is able to 
splash the water with glee and comprehen- 
sion ; but even then the child will not be left 
in the water long enough to become blue or 
to receive the least chill. 

Much of all this is such intuitive knowl- 
edge that we fear many mothers may con- 
sider even the suggestion an impertinence. 
Nevertheless, the mother who follows these 
hints, whether naturally or otherwise, and 
further sees to it that her cellars, her drains, 
her drinking water, and the drinking water 
of her cow, as well as all her own habits, are 
healthy, will be rewarded with the possession 
of such rosy wholesomeness, such beaming in- 
telligence as only a thoroughly comfortable 
baby can show, and with such joy asonly the 
possession of such a treasure can give a 
yearning and a tender heart. 


From the healthy animal being made sure, 
by circumspection and solicitude, we may 
hope to see the healthy mental and moral be- 
ing evolved. Mental and moral being will 
be evolved in some way, since that is an af- 
fair incident to all in the process of opening 
out of that integral germ of individuality 
which belongs to each child as much as the 
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development of seedand flower belongs to 
the plant. Outof itsown mysterious sources 
will come the unfolding of the sturdy oak 
from the acorn, of the butterfly from the 
worm, of the storm-sweeping eagle from the 
egg, of the sage, the hero, the Savior, from 
the first feeble morsel of humanity. But the 
determination of that unfolding, of the qual- 
ity and direction of that mental and moral 
being, are very largely in the power of the 
child’s environment, and thus in that of his 
mother and father. Resting in this germ, it 
has been widely proved, lie many of the ca- 
pacities of generations of ancestors, although 
certainly not all of those capacities ; for some 
have been annihilated by intermarriage with 
contradictory and stronger ones, some have 
been atrophied by disuse. Those remain 
that have been made strong and dominant 
by re-inforcement and accretion either from 
the remote or recent past, while others are 
dormant but not yet withered, and capable 
under re-animating circumstances of being 
brought into use whether for good or evil. 
We see in almost every family some one per- 
son in whom have survived the traits of those 
dead and gone this many a year, traits long 
ago dropped by all therest of the connection. 

The careful parent will not allow the pos- 
sibilities these thoughts suggest to be for- 
gotten ; and, in this view, knowledge con- 
eerning one’s lineage is always to be desired. 
If among these dormant capacities there are 
any of value, itis the parents’ part to re- 
vivify them, to stimulate and strengthen 
them in action, and if there are any noxious 
ones, to use every endeavor still further to 
asphyxiate and destroy them. 

This recurrence of traits is seen so surely 
in the physical life, that we might know the 
natural corollary of it all is in the moral. In 
certain households a peculiarity of the eyes 
will re-appear from time to time till it is 
known as the family eye, and it will be seen 
in old portraits, where they exist, for ten 
generations back. Where there has been a 
hunch-back, it is tolerably sure that some- 
where in succeeding generations there will be 
another ; it will be thought and declared 
then to be the result of accident, but investi- 
gation will discover the congenital weak 
spine in some shape all along the line, and 
knowledge of the liability will tend to make 
us overcome the cast in the eye and 
strengthen the weakness of the back. The 
same thing is familiar to us in the moral 
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world ; certain families are known to be of 
jealous and vindictive natures ; certain ones 
to have parsimonious qualities ; of these one 
is as sure of their benevolence as of their 
name ; in others a scholarly habit has existed 
since they were known as a family at all. 
Thus we may see that the work of the guar- 
dians of the child is plainly set before them, 
in repressing here, in forwarding there, in 
increasing power that already exists, in nul- 
lifying tendencies to wrong. It looks likea 
vast task ; but when it is remembered that it 
means but a word at a time, day after day, 
one recalls the discontented pendulum, and 
is not so much appalled. The carrot, some 
one tells us, has to have twenty generations 
of culture before it is edible ; buton the other 
hand let it be left alone for five generations, 
and it is again worthless. 


Still, although so gradual, this task of di- 
recting the child’s growth is an unceasing 
one ; for going along at the same time with 
the destruction of evil inheritances and the 
stimulation of good ones, there is usually 
also the implanting of other distinct and 
positive characteristics as they are seen to be 
necessary. It ought not to be a difficult one, 
however ; for some of the desired traits are 
but the revival of those originated or taught 
by our earliest Aryan fathers, courage, truth, 
and worship, and much of it is done in let- 
ting our children see the noble qualities in 
our own lives and conduct. There isa sort 
of creative happiness in the work, meantime. 
We have seen a young mother who expe- 
rienced deadly fear in a thunder-storm, her 
heart sinking with every flash, hold her little 
child up to look at the lightning with smiles 
on her face, as if nothing were more to bead- 
mired than the blue and rosy splendor of the 
flash, and lift her finger the while inclining 
her head to listen, as if the reverberations of 
the thunder, the house shaking with the con- 
cussion, were music in her ears, because she 
was determined the child should not be the 
heir of the tremors and sufferings of others. 
It may have been an ordeal to her; but it 
would have been a worse ordeal to have her 
son a coward ; and she was but repeating the 
lesson the first Aryan mother taught her son 
far away in the abyss of past ages, and she 
had a joy in doing it that more than compen- 
sated her, for she was creating a hero. 


Deny the existence of original sin as we 
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may, the survival and re-appearance of these 
ancestral traits, whether rudimentary or full- 
flowered, which we shall constantly see in 
our children, if we look for them, amount in 
practical dealing tothe same thing. Selfish- 
ness, fear, falsehood, cruelty, sensuality, will 
be the ghosts coming to revisit the pale 
glimpses of the moon, vastly modified, it is 
to be hoped, but still the same as in the 
mother of all the Jukes,* and some one 
of them probably to be contended with by 
any one who has the care of the last inher- 
itor of all the virtues and vices gone before, 
the last heir of all the ages, the child of any 
household. Yet it is not to be forgotten that 
good has been inherited with the evil, the 
good of all the struggles against temptation, 
the effort toward the better and higher, the 
refusal to surrender to sin, till that effort, 
that struggle, that refusal, till, in short, vir- 
tue becomes an hereditament. Hence to 
stultify the evil, to foster the good, is the 
burden that the parents take up with their 
first-born’s first breath. It is a burden they 
have no right to lay down foraday. They 
are responsible for the child’s existence, and 
so for what he does with his existence. It 


was they who called these spirits from the 
vasty deep ; itis they who must lead them as 
Solomon led the genii in a leash.+ 

When a child commits its first theft of 
apple, or cake, or what-not, the mother may 
well feel a horrible fear of the apparition of 


*The Jukes are a large family of criminals of several 
generations wko are cited widely in support of theories 
of heredity. They are similar tothe“ tribes of Ishmael,” 
the four hundred and seventeen families, all connected by 
marriage, living in Indianapolis, who were held up in the 
Conference of Charities which met in Baltimore in May of 
the present year, as an illustration of the transmission 
and of the contagious effects of criminal propensities. 


+ The genii, or jinns, were a race of little creatures some- 
thing like fairies, in Arabian mythology. The name of 
their country was Jinnistan, the chief province of which 
was ‘The Country of Delight,” and the capital, ‘‘ The 
City of Jewels.’ ©D’Herbelot, in his ‘‘ Notes to the 
Koran,” says “ King Sol is supposed to preside over 
the whole race of genii.’”” There are legends concerning 
them in the “ Arabian Nights.” 
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the original cave dwelling savage, of the for- 
aging marauder, the highwayman, the thiev- 
ing borderer, the vassal or serf who attended 
the high-handed raider who knew no other 
law than that of might. When the child 
strikes its first angry blow, she sees all that 
old original savage rising in him. ‘‘ Opy 
the door!’ cried a two-year old child. 
‘‘ When / say ‘ opy the door,’ opy the door !’’ 
Andthe mother knew that the time had 
come for her to obey tremblingly or to resist 
to the death the domineering spirit that had 
never been laid to rest with bell, book, or 
candle, capable of ruining the peace ofa 
family to come as it might have ruined the 
peace of those dead and gone. ‘‘ You said I 
would feel better when I had given away 
some of my caramels,’” said another little re- 
embodied trait. ‘‘I don’t feel any better. 
When shall I begin to feel better?’ And 
this mother saw something appalling as any 
of Ibsen’s Ghosts,* the old miserly spirit of 
one strain of his ancestry rising to contest, 
not with the desire for a peaceful conscience, 
but with the spirit that loves luxury and ease 
so much that it never doesright actively from 
appreciation of right, but only with the 
slothful dislike of the consequences of 
wrong; and while others smiled at the 
naiveté of the urchin, she saw a problem 
before her as intricate as one in the calculus 
of imaginaries. Perhaps it would help her 
to remember that one of the fairy fancies of 
science has been that owing to the thinner 
and lighter atmosphere of the planet Mars, 
the birds got the start there, in the matter of 
evolution, making the intelligent being of 
Mars, the human being there, a wingedcrea- 
ture. Itis her part to make his moral at- 
mospherethat which shall developthe winged 
being in her child's nature. 


* Henrik Ibsen, the great Norwegian dramatist of the 
present time, has written a play entitled ‘‘ Ghosts,” in 
which the re-appearance in one generation of traits 
marking the preceding one is the leading theme. He- 
redity is the dominating thought in all of his writings, 
and transmitted tendencies appear as ‘‘ ghosts’”’ in many 
of them. 











STUDIES IN 


ASTRONOMY. 


BY GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


I. THE EARTH AND THE HEAVENS. 


STRONOMY is commonly described 
as the science which treats of the 
heavenly bodies. This definition is 

at once correct and misleading. In the pop- 
ular mind the Earth is not included among 
the heavenly bodies, although it is one ofthe 
two most inrportant of them considered from 
man’s point of view. The ancient idea of a 
difference in essence between the Earth and 
the Heavens still survives, to some extent, 
even among those who are not entirely ig- 
norant of astronomy. To the antique mind 
the Heavens were the abode of the imma- 
terial and the incorruptible ; the Earth alone 
contained ail that was mortal in the universe. 
In those times they had no conception of the 
vastness of the physical creation. There are 
some celebrated lines in the ‘‘Theogony’’ of 
Hesiod which give us a measure, soto speak, 
of the ancient idea of the dimensions of the 
universe : 

A brazen anvil rushing from the sky 

Through thrice three days would toss in airy 

whirl 

Nor touch this earth till the tenth sun arose; 

Or hurled from earth into the void beneath, 

Nine days and nights would fall precipitate 

E’er it attained the verge of Tartarus.* 


Hesiod imagined Heaven and Tartarus sit- 
uated at the opposite extremities of space, 
the Earth occupying the center. The whole 
diameter of the universe would then, accord- 
ing to him, be equal to twice the space 
through which an anvil would fall in nine 
days. His idea of the velocity of the falling 
anvil was of course formed from the ordinary 
phenomena of falling bodies near the Earth’s 
surface. It is not likely that he had any ap- 
preciation of the actual acceleration due to 
the constant force of gravity, but giving him 
the benefit of the doubt in order not to mini- 
mize his conception of the size of the uni- 
verse, we find, by applying the known laws 


* Just how far back in antiquity Hesiod, one of the ear- 
liest Greek poets lived, is not definitely known, but the 
general opinion of ancient scholars placed the time at 
about 850 B. C. 


of gravitation, that the distance through 
which Hesiod’s anvil would fall to the Earth 
in nine days and nights would be about 
360,000 miles, and the whole diameter of the 
universe from Heaven through the Earth to 
Tartarus would be 720,000 miles. 

Tothe mind of the modern astronomer 
such a distance seems trifling indeed. It is 
more than 140,000 miles less than the diam- 
eter of one of the heavenly bodies best known 
to us, the Sun! Itis more than 3,800 times 
smaller than the distance of the planet. Nep- 
tune, and 34,000,000 times smaller than the 
distance of the nearest star in the sky ! 

Milton had an even less adequate concep- 
tion of the dimensions of space, derived, 
however, from the ancients. Thus he de- 
scribes the fall of Vulcan hurled from the 
crystal battlements of heaven by angry Jove: 


From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day ; and with the setting sun 
Dropped from the zenith like a falling star 
On Lemnos, the A‘gean isle. 


Vulcan’s fall would have been about 50,000 
miles, a pretty serious tumble even for so 
tough a blacksmith as he was, but still an 
insignificant step in astronomical measure- 
ment, hardly more than a fifth of the dis- 
tance of the moon. 

It is wellin beginning our studies in as- 
tronomy to contrast these old, petty ideas of 
the extent of the material creation with the 
tremendous dimensions which modern dis- 
coveries have ascribed to the starry heavens. 
It is a most significant and interesting fact 
that as the known boundaries of space have 
receded with the advance of human knowl- 
edge, the old notion of a difference in nature 
between celestial and terrestrial things has 
gradually given place to the conviction of an 
identity of composition, of physical agencies, 
of laws and of destiny prevailing from one 
end of the visible universe to the other. 
When we look at the metal iron, and con- 
sider the part it plays in the lifeand civiliza- 
tion of the Earth and then with the spectro- 
scope examine the Sun and see iron blazing 
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there in the form of vapor, and then glance 
far beyond the distant Sun into the unuttera- 
ble profundity of space and catch again the 
gleam of iron in the ruddy light of the star 
Aldebaran [al-deb’a-ran], how vast an ex- 
pansion occurs in our conception of the uni- 
verse. A light borrowed from the Divine 
seems to have burst upon the mind. It is 
these considerations that place astronomy in 
the very.forefront of those studies that ex- 
alt, illuminate, and almost transform the 
luuman intellect. Andit is in such a spirit 
that I would have my readers approach the 
subject. 


THE REVOLUTION OF THE HEAVENS. 

In the daytime the only object beyond the 
clouds that we ordinarily behold in the Heav- 
ens isthe Sun. The splendor of its light 
fills the atmosphere and conceals the stars 
from oureyes. But after sunset when the 


orb of day is hidden behind the Earth, we 
look out in the shadow of our planet, which 
we call night, and see the heavens sparkling 
with stars. If we watch the stars for a while, 
we perceive that, like the Sun, they rise in 
the east and setin the west; that is to say, 
those starsthat pass through the mid-heaven 


do so; but a little attention shows that some 
stars rise far down in the southeast and set 
in the southwest; others rise in the north- 
east, and after passing high over head, set 
in the northwest, and still others in the 
northern part of the sky do not rise or set at 
all, but swing roundincircles about one 
pretty conspicuous star which apparently re- 
mains motionless throughout the night. 
This particular star which everybody knows, 
or ought to know, is called the Pole Star. 

In order to explain these motions of the 
stars we must now consider some facts about 
the Earth. To begin with, the Earth is, in 
shape, a globe or ball. It appears flat to us 
simply because we are so excessively minute 
in comparison not only with the whole Earth 
but even with the irregularities of mountain 
and valley that diversify its surface. As we 
look about us we perceive that on all sides 
the sky appears at acertain distance to meet 
the Earth, as if it were a vast blue bowl in- 
verted overus. The line all around where 
Earth and sky seem to touch is the horizon. 
The Earth rotates like a spinning-top, making 
one turn in twenty-four hours. The axis of 
rotation, which corresponds to the peg of a 
top, is pointed toward the Pole Star. Take 
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an ordinary school globe, set it in rotation, 
and imagine yourself as a microscopical 
creature with the brains of a man or woman, 
dwelling upon its surface. Then consider 
what the appearance of the heavens would 
be, the Earth being removed, and the little 
whirling globe, with you upon it, floating in 
space just as the Earth really does.* 

Now imagine yourself situated at the 
north pole of the globe, looking up at the 
sky. Is it not clear that the Pole Star would 
be directly over your head? So it would be 
if you could gotothe north pole of the Earth. 
Then consider how the other stars would 
look. You could not see those that were 
south of the equator for they would be per- 
petually concealed by the globe itself. But 
all the stars north of the equator would ap- 
pear to move round in circles parallel to the 
horizon. 

Next suppose yourself to walk away from 
the pole toward the equator. A moment’s 
thought will convince you that as you move 
toward the south, the Pole Star wi!l no lon- 
ger appear overhead but will sink more and 
more toward the northern horizon the farther 
south you go. Finally when you have 
reached the equator the Pole Star will have 
sunk to the horizon. Then facing southward 
you would see the South Polar Star, if there 
were one, just touching the center of the 
southern horizon. But there does not hap- 
pen to be any conspicuous star at the south- 
ern pole of the Heavens. When you were at 
the North Pole all the stars south of the 
equator were invisible. Now, however, 
when you are at the equator you see all the 
stars from pole to pole. As the globe rotates 
they appear to rise on one side and set on 
the other, each describing exactly a semi- 


*People sometimes have difficulty in understanding 
clearly how the rotation of the earth on its axis in one 
direction makes all the heavenly bodies appear to move 
round it in the opposite direction. It is simply another 
form of the phenomenon that everybody sees when rid- 
ing ina railroad train. Telegraph poles, trees, fields, 
and hills all seem to be in motion in a direction opposite 
to that in which the train is moving, and with velocities 
varying with their distance. A very beautiful phenome- 
non ofthis sort used to have a great charm for the writer 
when a boy, as it doubtless has had for many others. 
When snowflakes are falling thick and fast if you press 
your face against a window, particularly in a country 
house where there are no near objects to disturb the illu- 
sion, you presently find that the steady downward mo- 
tion of the falling snow istransformed into an upward 
motion of your own body. The illusion commonly bursts 
suddenly upon your senses. The house seems to break 
loose from the ground and bear you upward through the 
storm in a glorious flight toward heaven.—G. P. S. 
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to the horizon. The stars that rise just in 
the east pass directly overhead and set in the 
west ; those that are near éither pole describe 
little semi-circles whose dimensions depend 
upon the distance of the stars from the pole. 
But for the sunlight, which blots them from 
sight for half a day, a person dwelling at the 
equator could in the course of each twenty- 
four hours see every star in the whole sky. 
Now suppose you walk back on the globe 
toward the north until you have arrived at 
about the latitude in which we dwell here in 
the United States. The Pole Star will rise 
above the horizon just in proportion to your 
northward progress, while the stars around 
the South Pole will sink from sight. The 
height of the Pole Star is always equal to the 
latitude of the place of observation. All 
stars whose distance from the pole is not 
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circle which begins and ends perpendicular 


again four minutes earlier; and so on until 
in the course of a year it (and all the other 
stars) will have made a complete revolution. 
This great apparent motion of the heavens is 
caused by the revolution of the Earth around 
the Sun. Figure 1 shows the Earth at four 
points in its yearly course around the sun. 
The small arrows indicate the direction of 
the Earth’s rotation on its axis. At A the 
the Sun is just rising; at Bit is noonday ; 
at C the Sun is just setting; and at D itis 
midnight. 

First consider the case when the Earth is at 
the point marked January. As the Sun sets 
at C the star S is just rising while the star S’ 
in the opposite, or western quarter of the 
Heavens, is on the point of setting right after 
the Sun. The star A isin mid-heaven. Now 
go forward to April when the Earth has com- 
pleted one quarter of its annual journey. 
Here at sunset the starS instead 
of just rising, is in mid-heaven ; 
the star S’ is invisible, having 
set at noon, and the star A is 
setting just after the sun.* 

Next follow the Earth to its 
place in July. Now S, which 
six months before rose at sun- 
set is setting at the same hour ; 
* §’ which before set when S rose, 
, now rises when S sets; and A 
has become invisible at sun- 
down, having set at noon. The 
reader can trace out for himself 
the respective positions of the 
stars in October, and when the 








greater than the latitude of the observer will 
never either rise or set, but will describe cir- 
cles of perpetual apparition about the Pole 
Star. All stars whose polar distance ex- 
ceeds the latitude, or which is the same thing 
the height of the pole above the horizon, will 
rise and set, being concealed behind the globe 
during part of their revolution. The greater 
their distance from the North Pole the farther 
toward the south will their points of rising 
and setting be. 

The attentive observer will soon perceive 
another general motion of the stars besides 
their nightly rising and setting. The whole 
Heavens appear slowly to revolve from east 
to west. Take any particular star and note 
the time of its rising. The next night it will 
rise four minutes earlier; the next night 


Earth gets round to January 
again he will perceive that the 
stars have all come back into their original 
positions. 

Besides these motions of the stars, which 
we have described, there are other motions 
that pertain to only a very few of the stars, 
and that serve to distinguish them from all 
the others. No one could watch the Heavens 
forafew months without noticing certain 
conspicuous stars which do not remain fixed 


*The reader should understand that the four parallel 
lites joining S and S/ may all be taken for the same line, 
and that the two stars in each case may.be assumed to be 
in identically the same place in the sky as seen from the 
Earth ; the same is true of the lines drawn to the star A. 
The reason is because the distance of the stars is so 
enormous that the change of place which the Earth un- 
dergoes in moving around the Sun does not produce any 
change in the apparent direction of the stars that can be 
detected without the use of instruments of great pre- 
cision.—G. P. S. 














in their relative places like the great host of 
their fellows, re-appearing every year at the 
same date in the same. place, but which 
slowly advance from west to east through 
the sky contrary to the general motion of the 
Heavens, which we have just described. Two 
of these stars are never seen at midnight, but 
appear either rising shortly before, or setting 
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the whole orbits, and accordingly they are 
represented by arcs of circles which the 
reader can complete for himself by using a 
suffieiently large drawing sheet and’taking 
the scale from ourfigure. The mean distances 
of the various planets from the Sun are given 
in round numbers in the following table, to- 
gether with the times of their revolution : 





TIME OF REVOLUTION. 


RN. 6 ee ee a eee ae oa ee 88 days. 

Ee a ee eee 6 8. Bo ala ae Paw ee oes 224.7 “ 
re er a ee. ok ee ee SSE BEER aS I year 

RR tek ate 6 eee SE on bs ORS SD Ss Ss CS Ss 1.88 years. 
Asteroids... .. 198,000,000 to 366,000,000 miles. . ....... 3.11 to 7.87 yrs. 
\ er a ee re RN eee ee ee ee ae a a 11.86 years. 
er eee Pe og we alee ewe oR 29.46 ‘‘ 
Uranus. . . > sag i nel eee er ee ee ee 84 - 
Neptume. . 0. wes cee 2,792,000,000 ‘‘ 





not long after the Sun. Theyarethe planets, 
brother orbs of our own Earth, which, like it, 
revolve around the Sun. The two that are 
seen only in the morning and evening sky 
are Mercury and Venus which are nearer to 
the Sun than the Earthis. By an attentive 
consideration of Fig. 2 the reader should 
be able to perceive the reason why these two 
are never seenexcept for a few hours before 
sunrise or after sunset. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

Let us now endeavor to get what we may 
call a bird’s-eye view of the Solar System. 
This includes the Sun and the planets, to- 
gether with the satellites of the planets, like 
our moon, which circles around the Earth, and 
all other bodies that circulate in regular 
periods either around the Sun or around any 
of his dependent orbs. Periodical comets 
and certain well-known swarms of meteors 
are accordingly to be reckoned among the 
members of the Solar System. Let us im- 
agine ourselves placed at some point in space 
from which we could view the system as a 
whole. Then-we should see the Sun in the 
center and the planets revolving around it at 
various distances and with various velocities 
depending upon their distance, but all going 
around not only in the same direction but 
nearly in the same plane. In the accompa- 
nying illustration (Fig. 2) we have the or- 
bits of the planets represented in their actual 
proportions. In the case of the more distant 
planets it was not practicable upon a sheet 
of the size of a page of this magazine to draw 





shows at once that the planets are arranged 
in at least two principal groups, according to 
their distance from:the Sun. The inner 
group comprises Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
and Mars, and the outer group, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. Between the 
two come the Asteroids, whose orbits are 
scattered over a space more than 150,000,000 
miles broad. The distinction between the in- 
ner and outer groups of planets becomes much 
more striking when we come to consider the 
respective sizes of the planets. The mem- 
bers of the inner group are all comparatively 
small, the Earth being the largest of them, 
while the outer group is composed of very 
large bodies, Jupiter the largest having di- 
mensions that aretruly gigantic. These facts 
stand out conspicuously in the following 
table of the diameters and volumes of the 
planets : 








DIAMETER IN VOLUME 
MILES. EARTH=I. 
m Sopa re 3 
om 
ae Venus. . .7,700........ 2 
a ee ee a ew lS I 
meee 3 Ss 2s as SS 2 
Asteroids, : o — 
§00,000,000 20,000 
” jupiter . . 86,500. .... . «1,300 
$& ) Saturn . .71,000..... . . 720 
ae) 
Of Uranus . . 32,000. .... os & 
Neptune. . 35,000. .... an 


The reader will remember that the volumes 
of spheres are proportional to the cubes of 
their diameters, and, therefore, the diameter 
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of Jupiter being nearly eleven times as great 
as that of the Earth, its volume or bulk, is 
1,300 times as great. : 
There is still another difference between 
the planets of theinner and those of the outer 
group which is, in some respects, the most 
important distinctior. of all, since it indicates 
a wide diversity in the physical condition of 
the two groups. The outer planets are far 


1 
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From this it appears that while the mean 
density of the Earth is more than 5% times 
that of water the density of Saturn is less 
than 3 that of water. It follows that if 
an ocean of water wide and deep enough 
could be provided, the huge bulk of Saturn, 
more than seven hundred times as large as 
the Earth, would float in it like a ball of 
wood. Jupiter would slowly sink in water, 
and Uranus and Neptune would also sink, 
but more slowly still. 

The reader will notice from the table that 
Mercury is exceedingly dense. That little 
planet appears, in fact, to be nearly as 
hheavy as the metal whose name it bears. 
It should be said that there is consider- 
able uncertainty about the real density of 
Mercury, and according to some authori- 
ties it is only half as heavy as our table 
shows it to be. However, the better author- 
ity seems to support the figures that we have 
given. Accepting these as correct, we perceive 
that Mercury is by far the heaviest of the 
planets, bulk for bulk, and Saturn the lightest. 
The difference in their density is so great that 
while Saturn is more than 13,oootimes as large 
as Mercury it is only 760 times as heavy. 

One word, in passing, as to the light that 
the small density of the large outer planets, 
taken in conjunction with other facts, throws 
upon their physical condition. It is evident 
upon a moment’s consideration that bodies 


less dense, that is to say they weigh much 
less, bulk for bulk, than the inner ones. 
This fact is clearly brought out by the ac- 
companying table of densities and weights : 
DENSITY WEIGHT 
WATER=I, EARTH=I. 
Mercury. . . 12:46. 065 «<> % 
Ti beae — ere ee KK 
ae Ps a) & BAe ck 5a ek 
bits | Mars... s Os «< 
Jupiter. . i rare 
| satan aa) 1 es 
ve 
I.II. 


Uranus. ... 
| Neptune — e 
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composed of substances only a quarter ora 
sixth as heavy as the material of which the 
Earth consists must be very different worlds 
from ours. The idea quite naturally sug- 
gests itself that they may be liquid instead 
of solid. Moreover when we come to consider 
that the figures in the table express the mean 
density of these planets, and that their sur- 
face density must be far smaller yet, the 
question arises whether we should not regard 
them not merely as liquid, but, so far as their 
outer portions at least are concerned, as va- 
porous—huge cloud balls, in short. There 
are many telescopic indications, particularly 
in the case of Jupiter, that what we see of 
these planets is, in fact, mere cloud and 
vapor. It is, of course, impossible to say that 
far beneath these clouds there may not be a 
solid nucleus, but the better opinion would 
appear to be that the outer planets are still 
in a transition state between a sphere of 
glowing vapor like the Sun and a solidified, 
or partially solidified, globe like the Earth. 
We shall discuss this question more at length 
in another place. 

We have now taken a hasty general view 
of the system of planets that circulate around 
the Sun and enjoy his light and heat. We 
have seen that the Sun's planetary domain 
extends over a region of space no less than 
5,600,000,000 miles in diameter. But tre- 
mendous as this distance seems to us now 
we are going to learn, before we get through, 
that it is hardly as broad as the step of a fly 
in comparison with the spaces that stretch 
away beyond it on every side. Before com- 
pleting our bird’s-eye view, let us glance at 
the mighty ruler of this great system. Just 
a few plain statistics of the Sun are all that 
we need trouble ourselves about at present. 
The Sun then is a globe 886,000 miles in di- 
ameter. Its diameter is about 109 times as 
great as that of the Earth. It is an interest- 
ing fact to recall just at this point that the 
Sun’s distance from the Earth is only about 
105 times its diameter. It would require 
about 1,300,000 Earths rolled into one to 
make a body as large as the Sun. Like the 
outer planets the density of the Sun is very 
small, being a little greater than that of 
Jupiter, and a quarter that of the Earth. It 
follows that the Sun weighs about 332,000 
times as much as the Earth. The Sun’s 
weight exceeds that of all his planets com- 
bined, about 750 times. 


End of Required Reading for October. 














THE TOUCH OF THE FROST. 
BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 


UMMER advancing through the unwaked day 
Turns slowly, knowing some strange fingers stay 
Her garments trailing through the lowland corn. 
‘*Who in this blinding press of leaves hath shorn 

The strength and vigor from my swift-pulsed heart ? 
The darkness hides thee, but soon Dawn shall part 
Her curtains.’’ While she spoke the waiting earth 
Was thrilled and quickened by a day’s new birth, 
And in the sudden light she bent her face 
That this strange, numbing guest she now might trace. 
But only in the low-cropped grass the sheen 
Of filmy whitened footsteps might be seen, 
And with the shadows in her deep, still eyes, 
Of coming pain, she turns in startled wise 
And sadly lifts an aster’s drooping stem 
And smitten corn leaves from her garment’s hem. 


SHORT SEA TRIPS. 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS. 


rows on the way to New Orleans, one 

day we passed one of the swift Sa- 
vannah boats just entering the splendid har- 
bor. The deep-voiced whistles gave out 
hearty salutes, evoking echoes from the Staten 
Island hills. A moment later one of the 
famous Ocean Greyhounds swept past ina 
great hurry to end her long voyage. There 
was no sign of recognition. ‘‘ These trans- 
Atlantic steamers,’’ said one of our officers, 
‘* think vessels in the coast trade are way be- 
neath their notice. We might whistle till 
our steam gave out and they would not re- 
ply unless to answer a necessary signal.’’ 

Nobody’s feelings are hurt by this breach of 
maritime court2sy ; and the steamship lines 
plying along our coasts have reason to be 
proud of the expansion of business that in ten 
years has, in some cases, doubled the size of 
their fleets and enabled them to offer new 
routes and increased comforts to the growing 
throng of pleasure seekers. 

Until recently passengers could not travel 
by steamer from New York to Mexico with- 
out changing vessels at Havana. To-day 
there is a direct line of finely equipped steam- 


A S we were steaming through the Nar- 


ers to Vera Cruz, short stops at Havana and 
a Yucatan port giving agreeable variety to 
the nine days’ trip. A while ago one vessel 
sufficed for the trade between New York and 
Bermuda in which two fine steamers are now 
engaged. The Windward Islands, those gems. 
of the Caribbean Sea, were recently reached 
only by tedious voyages in sailing craft, or 
by a round-about steam route. Now, seven of 
the larger islands in the Lesser Antilles are 
directly connected with New York by steam. 
A half dozen large vessels are now building 
in the ship-yards for some of the seventeen 
coast lines connecting Northern and South- 
ern ports with New York. The newer boats. 
of these fleets have every device and appli- 
ance now employed to increase the comfort 
and pleasure of tourists. The latest addition 
to the fleet of the Savannah line, for instance, 
is nearly as large as any vessel in the trans- 
Atlantic trade ten years ago, and in some re- 
spects it affords a greater degree of comfort 
than was until recently attainable in ocean 
journeys. 

One thing that most people like about our 
short ocean trips is that they are compara- 
tively cheap. If you talk withthe New York 

















agents of the great European lines they will 
tell you that a marked feature of steamship 
building at present is the provision of more 
comforts and larger space for second class 
passengers. The companies are giving 
greater attention to that part of the public 
which hesitates to pay $80 or $100 fora week’s 
trip across the Atlantic. Electric lights, 
woven wiresprings, hair mattresses, and mar- 
ble basins in the second class state-rooms, 
well furnished smoking rooms, and social 
halls and privileges on a part of the hurricane 
deck were comforts beyond the reach of inter- 
mediate passengers until the era of six and 
seven day boats dawned. But after all, these 
voyagers, paying from $40 to $60 in the best 
ships are subject to restrictions that are not 
pleasant. to sensitive people. 

It happens, however, that they pay as much 
per day as the first-class tourists on four- 
fifths of our coast lines. As a general rule 
the price paid by first-class travelers in Amer- 
ican waters, including every comfort that 
most people are able to pay for, is about the 
same as the higher grade of intermediate fares 
on the trans-Atlantic lines. This may be 
only an incident in the present eager policy 
of these companies to make their routes very 
popular with tourists, but it is an attractive 
fact to those who are seeking economical va- 
cation trips. 

The rates are particularly low to points that 
can be reached by rail from New York. One 
of the cheapest trips in the world is the jour- 
ney of 5,220 miles by Pacific mail steamers 
from New York to San Francisco, touching 
at a number of Pacific coast ports. The trip 
takes about thirty days, costs the traveler $3 
a day and the accommodations are fully equal 
to those the average tourist would pay for at 
American hotels. A trip to Mexico by sea 
costs only a little more than half the price of 
railroad and sleeping car fares. Thatdelight- 
ful journey down the coast and through the 
Gulf of Mexico to New Orleans, the round trip 
covering twelve days of ocean travel, costs 
$60. Three days anda half are ample time 
to get an insight into that quaintest of Amer- 
ican cities, to study the processes of cotton 
baling, the manufacture of artificial ice, and 
the mysteries of sugar making from the 
Standing cane to the refined product. The 
entire trip of sixteen days can hardly cost 
over $85. The steamers to Norfolk and up 
the historic James River to Richmond, for 
many reasons the most interesting of South- 
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ern cities, sell tickets by that route from New 
York to Chicago as cheap as the regular fares 
by the direct rail routes. 

An ocean trip that is becoming a favorite 
summer jaunt leads north to Halifax and St. 
John’s and far up the picturesque Newfound- 
land coast to Pilley’sIsland. The round trip 
requires eighteen days and the cost is $72. 
One of the Southern lines whose vessels visit 
Jamaica, Hayti, the Spanish Main, and the 
Isthmus has arranged a large variety of tours 
requiring from two to seven weeks, and issues 
tourist coupons at the rate of $5 a piece, each 
coupon representing first-class accommo- 
dations on board ship for one day or the price 
of living at New York’s best hotels. At the 
same rateon acrack Atlantic liner it would 
cost only $35 from New York to Liverpool. 
In short the tourist who wishes to spend his 
vacation in American waters has the choice 
of a great variety of ocean trips occupying 
from four days to seven or eight weeks and 
at a comparatively moderate cost for good ac- 
commodations. 

It is one of the advantages of our greatest 
sea-port that the traveler in three or four days 
can reach by water any climate he desires. 
Sweltering in his lightest summer attire as 
he steams from the dock, he will wear heavy 
flannels and an over-coat a little later on the 
northeast coast of Newfoundland. Leaving 
New York to the enjoyment of a January 
blizzard, a sail of three or four days may find 
the tourist in tennis flannels, sitting in the 
shade of tropical trees at Nassau or Ber- 
muda. The ills of excessively high or low 
temperatures, therefore, may be easily avoided 
by those who have the time and means to flee 
from such discomforts. 

But while our American ocean trips offer a 
great variety of climate and scene to those 
seeking pleasure or health, they have by no 
means reached their full development. Some 
tourists are seeking routes entirely off the 
beaten track. Within a few days steaming 
of New York is the grandest Arctic scenery 
of the world along the deep fiordsand mighty 
glaciers of the West Greenland coast. The 
day is coming when our tourists may visit 
any summer this land of weird beauty and 
grandeur just as they now cross the Atlantic 
to go to the North Cape or Iceland. The 
scenic splendors of the southeast coast of 
Iceland together with the geysers have made 
it profitable to run a tourist steamer from 
Leith during the summer in addition to the 
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regular line from Copenhagen ; and yet the 
lava mountains of the Iceland coast can hardly 
compare with the grandeur of west Green- 
land during the long summer day. Last year 
some Harvard students made this trip on one 
of the sailing vessels that visit Ivigtut’ for 
cryolite. The hospitable Danish officers took 
them in a steam launch on excursions upand 
down the coast and the boys came home full 
of enthusiasm and with a portfolio full of fine 
photographs they had taken of glaciers, 
mountains, and icebergs. All tourists who 
have made this trip say it is certain in time 
to be a popular summer voyage. It is now 
possible, however, for those who seek a few 
weeks’ travel off the well known routes to 
visit by a regular line of steamers the most 
neglected part of the North American Conti- 
nent, and that is Labrador. 

The owners of one line from New York, in 
their advertisements include Eskimos among 
the novelties they offer. The vessels for St. 
John’s connect fortnightly. with a comfortable 
steamer for the Labrador coast, which visits 
various stations as far north as Nain, four- 
sevenths of the way up the east coast. Here 
Eskimos are found sure enough, quite civil- 
ized around Hamilton inlet and perkaps less 
interesting on that account, but farther north 
they are wholly pagan, eat all their food raw 
and live in winter in snow huts without fires. 
Perhaps few vacation travelers are tempted to 
visit these aborigines, but it is worth men- 
tioning that they are advertised in New York 
as an attraction for summer tourists. There 
is also steam connection with the south coast 
of Labrador and here is a chance for those 
who do not mind roughing it, that will not 
only renew their vigor but give them repu- 
tation. 

It ought to be reserved for some American 
to solve the mystery of the Grand Falls of 
Labrador. There they are only about 200 
miles from the south coast, a little east of 
65° west longitude, and if the statements of 
Maclean are accurate there are no other falls 
in the world that drop such a large volume 
of water from such an enormous height. 
According to Maclean these falls carry the 
Grand River over the precipitate side of a 
great plateau that is about 2,000 feet above 
the sea, and in this single plunge the river, 
contracted at the falls to a width of 150 feet, 
nearly reaches the sea level. We can afford 
to be a little skeptical about the Grand Falls 
until we have further information, though 


Mr. Holme, who tried to reach the falls three 
years ago and failed because his provisions 
gave out, seems,to give full credence to the 
report of Maclean. If anybody is looking 
for wholly untrodden fields, here is his 
chance, for steam will carry him from New 
York to the very threshold of the largest 
wholly unexplored area on this continent. 

There are abundant opportunities for those 
who wish only a whiff of the sea. The two 
lines from New York that run handsome lit- 
tle vessels to the ports of Maine give their 
patrons a full day of the ocean swell, and 
now and then something more breezy and 
exhilarating, between Nantucket and their 
destination. Not a few tourists find an ex- 
tremely pleasant voyage of two days on the 
open sea by embarking on the line from Bal- 
timore to Boston. The most agreeable and 
striking introduction a resident of the North 
can have to the widely differing aspects of 
Southern life is by way of the handsome ves- 
sels that ply to Richmond, Savannah, and 
Charleston. Losing sight of Northern 
shores his horizon is bounded by the ocean 
waste, he sees no transitional phases of the 
land to dull his curiosity, and when helands 
the genuine South surrounds him. He has 
hardly crossed the border of the genuine 
South, however, along the line of the James 
River, than the houses with their big chim- 
neys running up outside the gable end, the 
negresses in the doorways smoking pipes, 
and a thousand and one other things impress 
him as novelties. It happens conveniently 
that the steamers stop at this and that fa- 
mous spot,—at Dutch Gap, for instance, 
where the traveler sees the most famous 
ditch in the world, considering its very in- 
significant dimensions. It was General But- 
ler’s bright idea to dig a canal only a few 
rods long, thereby saving seven miles of 
steaming on the wayward James River. If 
one wants just a bit of the ocean, say only 
about fifty or sixty hours of it and something 
worth seeing at the end of the journey, there 
are few trips so inviting as the run down to 
Savannah, and a little journey inland to the 
land where Cotton is King indeed. 

Many people have an idea that one cannot 
get an adequate impression of the big ocean 
on a coast wise journey. On not a few of 
these trips a water horizon limits the vision 
until port looms into view. One day of the 


six required on the New Orleans trip, the 


steamer skirts the Florida Keys ; but for five 
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days the voyager sees no suggestion of land 
save on two evenings when the far away 
twinkle of the Hatteras and Jupiter lights 
affords a brief topic. Every one is supposed 
to know that there are few better chances to 
see old Ocean in his grandeur than off a lee 
shore when he happens to be in the mood. 
The fortunate people who cannot become sea 
sick if they try, and the far larger class who 
speedily get their sea legs, think the foam- 
ing Atlanticinahalf gale, seen from the 
deck of one of our coasters, is as grand a 
sight as Niagara, and far more exhilarating. 
There is no enjoyment for any one in a big 
storm at sea ; but there is exquisite pleasure 
for ‘‘ good sailors’’ in a stiff breeze and a sea 
that tumbles, not too much, but just within 
the limit of safety for the dining room 
crockery. On all the Southern trips the 
pleasures of the deck in breezy weather are 
not impaired by freezing temperatures. In 
fact our Northern tourists do not know how 
treacherous old Sol can be till they sail South, 
and unless they are warned in time, exhibit 
scorched visages before they know any thing 
is the matter. 

On the lines to the Caribbean Sea, and the 
Spanish Main, the tourist seldom fails to 
meet one or more specimens of a very inter- 
esting class of travelers—the professional 
collectors of orchids and bugs and all sorts 
of natural history types. A short time ago 
three naturalists met by the merest chance 
onasteamer bound for Venezuela. They 
were off on a collecting tour for scientific in- 
stitutions or wealthy gentlemen, and one of 
them had a standing offer of $3,000 for a 
very rare variety of orchid which he hoped 
to find in Venezuela. South America is a 
favorite resort of these collectors, and they 
are rapidly supplying the museums and con- 
servatories with specimens of the novelties 
of nature. 

One cannot find in Europe such a complete 
change of scene and air, and people of such 
widely different aspect, purpose, and habits 
as are afforded by a few days’ journey South. 
It would require at least four vacation trips 
from New York to get even a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the gems of the Antilles. 
One beauty of these trips is that every day 
or so after reaching the island region the 
tourist is able to land at some fresh center of 
interest with its own distinct attractions. 
The companies do all they can to facilitate 
sight seeing. On the line to Jamaica, for in- 
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stance, the tourist may circumnavigate the 
island, making thirteen stops on the way and 
getting a very fair idea of the little British 
colony. This line has thirteen steamers in 
its fleet, and with Kingston, Jamaica, as his 
headquarters the traveler is able to take his. 
pick of a large variety of tours in the West 
Indies and along the Spanish Main, requir- 
ing from two to seven weeks from New York 
at a cost of $5 a day on shipboard. A fine, 
round trip offered by another line is to Nas- 
sau, one of the most unique and picturesque 
of coral islands, thence around the rugged’ 
east end of Cuba tothe quaint old Spanish 
city of Santiago, then on the same steamer 
skirting the south coast for 325 miles to the 
more modern town of Cienfuegos, and across: 
the island by rail to Havana, where, once a 
week, another steamer of the same company 
sails for New York. 

By still another line the tourist reaches. 
the Lesser Antilles, now popular winter re- 
sorts since they have been made accessible 
by steamers direct from New York—islands. 
of wondrous tropical beauty where there is. 
no end of novel attraction. At Trinidad the- 
traveler discovers marked changes in the 
flora and fauna, for he has left behind the in- 
fluences of the Northern Continent and is on 
a South American island. At Barbadoes he- 
sees every acre of land cultivated to the ex- 
tent of its productive power and more people 
to the square mile than in any other land 
outside of China. The African missionaries. 
who wrote home a while ago expressing sur- 
prise to find the natives so very different from 
our negroes would doubtless make the same- 
comment on the blacks of the Lesser Antilles. 

A lovely summer sea with fine days and 
glorious nights is the great attraction of the 
Caribbean on these winter trips. Another 
charming journey in these waters is the trip 
to the little island of Curacao with its famous. 
caves and its cheap markets ; for as the port 
is practically free, all European goods cost 
less there than in the United States. Thence 
the vessel steams away to Venezuela and the- 
tourist makes that remarkable journey by 
rail up and around the mountains, traveling 
twenty-four miles to reach the capital Cara- 
cas, only seven miles from his starting point. 

If you would like a very near view of the- 
coral insect preparing the foundations of fu- 
ture dwelling-places for our race, you may 
reach his scene of activity in three days from. 
New York. It is strange that so few visit-- 
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ors to Bermuda go out to the North Rock, 
only nine miles from the shore, where these 
silent workers may be clearly seen through 
the transparent waters still rearing their 
reefs toward the surface, while the shallow 
bottom is covered with blocks of coral. A 
most delightful short trip even in midsum- 
mer is that to Bermuda, requiring, as it does, 
only ten days for the round journey includ- 
ing three or four days to wander over this 
beautiful group of coral islands, the most 
northerly in the world. 

In the development of commerce new 
routes of travel in our Western waters are 
every little while offered to tourists. Itcan- 
not now be long before we shall have an op- 
portunity to travel in comfort from our own 
ports to the leading Atlantic cities of South 


America. We see the same growth of facili- 
ties along the Pacific Coast as that part of 
our country advances. . The new cities of the 
Northwest have brought about regular ocean 
service between Victoria, Tacoma, Portland, 
and San Francisco, and on these lines splen- 
did passenger steamers are plying. Seven- 
teen Pacific ports of Central America and 
Mexico are reached from San Francisco by 
the vessels of the Pacific Mail Company ; and 
the steamers to Japan and Sydney afford op- 
portunities for glorious short trips from the 
Golden Gate to the Hawaiian Islands with 
their grand mountains and volcanoes. It is 
a lovely voyage in spite of the fact that the 
ill-named Pacific is apt, on small provoca- 
tion, to be as unruly and tumultuous as any 
other sea. 
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BY EMORY J. HAYNES, D. D. 


haughty city, Boston, where a fugi- 
tive slave can sit beside me to wor- 
ship our Father.” 

So said deacon Timothy Gilbert one night 
as he paused before the shadowed front of 
what was then the Tremont theater. The 
legend is that this then wealthy piano manu- 
facturer, devout Baptist and ‘‘ hot-headed 
Abolitionist,’”’ that very Sabbath, had, dis- 
turbed the decorum of his own church by 
bringing in an escaping slave, a fellow- 
Christian and an intelligent person, whom 
he was passing along the ‘‘ Underground 
Railroad.’’ The indignant protests of aris- 
tocratic pewholders had been very pro- 
nounced. Hence the above noted midnight 
resolve. 

‘* And it shall be a home for every stranger 
in this city,—a Stranger’s Sabbath Home,”’ 
mused the old man. From that day to this, 
half a century, the church born in his brain 
that night has rejoiced in the name, ‘‘ The 
Stranger’s Sabbath Home.”’ 

For Timothy Gilbert purchased the theater 
before which he was praying. The original 
building was destroyed by fire in 1852. 
Promptly rebuilt, it was again burned in 
1879. The present edifice was erected in 


© [sane shall be a church, in this 


1880. Another church organization, the Mer- 
rimac St. Baptist Church, was about thirty 


years ago incorporated with the Temple 
Church, so that the proper ecclesiastical name 
of the religious body is the Union Temple 
Baptist Church. Its pastors have been hon- 
ored names: Nathaniel Colver, Justin D. 
Fulton, Geo. C. Lorimer, Frank Ellis. Its 
laymen have been among the noblest and 
truest friends of good works that Boston has 
known: J. W. Converse, Henry Willis, 
Clement Drew, Geo. W. Chipman, and oth- 
ers perhaps as laborious. The property is 
held by a board of trustees who are elected 
by aconvention composed of delegates from 
churches in the city and vicinity. The presi- 
dent of that board is one of the deacons of 
the Temple Church. The Temple Church has 
the largest equity in the building, which can 
never be sold without the consent of the 
church worshiping there. The large hall, 
seating about 3,000 persons, is to be open for 
free public worship each Sabbath, and as 
much of the other rooms as the church may 
need for its work are at its disposal. There 
are in the structure three other halls, the 
Maionaion, best known, where prayer meet- 
ings are held, seating about 800. 

The estate is probably worth a million dol- 
lars, located as it is in the very heart of 
Boston. There is a debt of $175,000 which is 
being reduced constantly by the revenues of 
the building alone. The Baptist Foreign 
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Missionary Society has its beautiful general 
offices on the top floor ; other denominational 
headquarters are also in the building. The 
Watchman, the Baptist newspaper of New 
England, the Social Union, the weekly Pas- 
tors’ Monday Morning Conference, and every 
denominational gathering of a general char- 
acter are the belongings of this huge struct- 
ure. As soon asthe debt is scaled down to 
$100,000 probably one-half of the revenue 
from the property, amounting to at least 
$15,000, will be used ‘‘ for missionary pur- 
poses.’’ The property pays no taxes. 

There are two large stores on the street 
floor well rented always. The halls, when 
any one is not needed for the church work, 
are rented and in constant demand, care be- 
ing taken that nothing out of character with 
the aims of Christ’s church shall be admit- 
ted. The most brilliant literary and musical 
events of Boston winter life take place in the 
large hall. Here Wendell Phillips rocked 
the cradle of emancipation; here he was 
mobbed in the Sims riots. Here Sumner 
used to rouse the populaceand Everett spoke 
here in those old days so often that it became 
almost his pulpit. Faneuil Hall is small. 
Music Hall has now no organ. Whenever it 
is proposed to stir the heart of Boston with 
speech and hymn, on any noble theme, the 
people know the way to Tremont Temple. It 
is estimated that in the fifty years of its his- 
tory more than twenty millions of people 
have assembled on that plot of ground for re- 
ligious, political, and esthetic social pur- 
poses. Its platform is the bema of the 
Athens of the New World. Financially, so- 
cially, and denominationally the purchase of 
that acre has proved a far seeing, providen- 
tial move without a single discount. It 
might at first thought seem that theimmense 
secular attendance, first and last during the 
year, would work hardship to the church. 
But a free church is probably benefited by it. 
The advertisement of its location is thereby 
world wide. The ‘‘ecclesiastical dread,’’ as 
some one has called it, which prevents many 
a youth and non-churchgoing citizen ventur- 
ing into stately Gothic aisles stands not at 
these doors. ‘‘Oh, I have been there toa 
concert. Yes, let’s go there to church,”’ is a 
common remark that the young fellow drops 
when invited Sabbath morning or evening. 

The Sabbath services begin at 9:30 a. m., 
with a prayer-meeting; at 10:30 preaching ; at 
12 Sabbath-school ; at 3 p. m. a song or praise 
E-Oct. 


service, consisting almost wholly of sing- 
ing hymns, and religious music with the 
grand organ and orchestra; at 6 o'clock 
p. m. a prayer-meeting ; at 7:30 a preaching 
service ; at 9 o’clock an ‘‘after prayer-meet- 
ing’’; besides these, a Swedish sermon 
morning and evening in one of the lower 
halls ; a French service and sermon at 3 
o’clock p. m. in Chapel Hall. The average 
aggregate of the entire congregations, as- 
sembled under the roof on Sunday, is about 
ten thousand persons. Probably these fig- 
ures represent at least seven thousand dif- 
ferent individuals. Fully a third are 
strangers from out of town. I have my- 
self confronted, in all services that I have 
attended in five years, audiences that if 
added together would amount to more 
than a million and a half; it:is my belief 
that seventeen hundred thousand would be 
nearer correct. It is very frequently impos- 
sible to accommodate the people; bars are 
placed across the entry way. ‘‘No room’”’ is 
posted, though 3,000 people, as said, can be 
accommodated in the large hall. There are 
practically five pastors. Besides the pastor 
in chief, ‘‘whose duties are every thing,”’ 
but who finds the preaching and leadership 
of revival and other prayer services his main 
function, there isa pastor’s assistant who isin 
parochial charge ofthe membership ; a church 
missionary who is in fact ‘“‘ pastor to those 
who are without’; a Swedish and a French 
pastor at the head severally of missions meet- 
ing in the building. Two deaconesses also 
work constantly under the direction of the 
church. An executive committee cares for 
all temporalities. A prudential committee 
composed of the twelve deacons and a few 
ladies and gentlemen meet all candidates and 
do the general purely spiritual work and dis- 
cipline of the pastorate. The last annual 
report makes a pamphlet of thirty-one pages 
and contains the transactions of as many 
sub-committees, the Sunday-school of about 
1,200 members included. 

An average of $25,000 annually is expended 
on the home work and in missionary and 
benevolent contributio™S, all told. Of this 
sum, all except about $2,000 from a fund, is 
raised by voluntary contributioas in basket 
collections, and by the envelope system of 
weekly subscriptions. Deficits are very rare. 
The experiment of a vast free church is thus 
made an encouraging example to any who 
will regard it. Black and white, rich and 
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poor, student and toiler enter here, are each 
shown toa seat which is the worshiper’s 
own, provided he observe decorum, as much 
as if he had hired it by the year. Literally 
no one reserves a seat by any tacit under- 
standing or habit of occupancy. And noone 
is found to complain. Ushers are supposed 
to be gentlemen with good sense, and they 
generally manage to seat families together. 

The Bible classes are large in the Sunday- 
school. Many of them maintain a perfect 
social organization, caring for the invalid, 
the poor, or unfortunate, holding monthly so- 
cial and literary meetings, and annually 
gathering in ‘‘ reunions’’ where an elaborate 
evening’s entertainment is provided. The 
church thus becomes a united Young Men 
and Young Women’s Christian Association. 
In fact, the attempt is made todo much of 
the work of these associations ; even to that 
of finding employment ; searching out young 
people whose friends write multitudinous 
letters to our office from country homes with 
that request ; giving advice to students, of 
which class probably ten thousand are pres- 
ent in the city during the lecture season ; 
finding boarding places for young clerks of 
both sexes who come new to town life in 
great numbers from rural New England and 
the provinces each autumn. The pastor’s 
office is open daily from g o’clock a. m. till 
2p.m., and again in the evening; one of 
the assistants is always in attendance. At 
noon, each day, the chief pastor keeps an 
office hour there, at which time he is under- 
stood to be open to all calls; and at this time 
he daily hears reports from the various heads 
of departments. 

The Sabbath is pre-eminently the day of 
daysat Tremont Temple. Early in the morn- 
ing a large committee of young men goes to 
various railway stations to meet suburban 
trains, to hotels, to boarding-houses, bearing 
invitations from the Stranger’s Church. 
These are sometimes printed, often only ver- 
bal. In all public places photographs and 
‘*welcomes’’ are permitted with singular 
courtesy by corporations and hotels. By 10 
o’clock throngs of people begin to appear 
in the lobbies where the trained welcome of 
years greets them. At 10.15 the deacons, with 
any invited guests, meet the pastor in a rear 
parlor fora season of prayer. A choruschoir 


of two hundred voices now goes upon the 
platform. Dr. Chilins, one of Boston’s best 
musicians, is chief organist and chorister. 
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He has an assistant organist. Not over 
$3,000 is spent annually on the music. At 
precisely 10.30 the pastor leads his deacons 
and guests on the platform. Two balconies 
run round the building. At least half the 
audience are in these large balconies, hang- 
ing close to the speaker as it seems ; so that, 
though it is one hundred and twenty feet from 
where he stands to the wall in the top bal- 
cony, he yet can be distinctly heard in that 
distant quarter. The effect of this fine 
presence is exciting and solemnizing in 
the extreme. The responsive prayer rises 
reverently from thousands of lips. The 
chanted doxology and prayer are well 
sustained. It is, however, the congre- 
gational hymn which brings the reverent 
emotion to the climax, though Mrs. Alice J. 
Osborn, known to many a Chautauquan, a 
cornet solo, or the choral anthem are worthy 
of mention, being institutions, if you will al- 
low me the word, of many years. The 
multitude sing. A printed slip of hymns is 
used, being issued weekly. Sometimes the 
last Sabbath’s sermon is printed upon these 
slips; no hymn books are used. The au- 
dience is ready, quick of sympathies, breaks 
into unconventional smiles or tears or ap- 
plause, expresses the most natural assent or 
dissent, yet always with a decorum and rev- 
erence for the hour that I have never seen 
elsewhere joined with like unrestraint. It 
is, in fact, a Tremont Temple assembly ; 
like a Chautauqua assembly, it is sud generis. 

Impatient of dullness or pedantry or sec- 
tarian polemics, composed as it is, of every 
sort of believer and unbeliever, the assembly 
is possessed by acatholic sympathy withthe 
principal truths on which all good men have 
agreed. A Baptist church of 1,800is present, 
yet that only serves to assure orthodoxy in 
their preacher’s utterance as to the Bible, the 
cross, and salvation. During more than five 
years I have found that the themes which 
‘drew ’’ the best were the simple ones which 
bring the atoning Savior into every-day life. 
Not ‘‘sensationalism,’’ not politics, not dis- 
puted social problems, but the religion of the 
soul presented in pulpit themes has sufficed 
to fill the house constantly. After the ser- 
mon the pastor invites ‘‘any strangers who 
would do him the honor to allow him a 
shake of the hand and a personal welcome, to 
come tothe corner ofthe platform on the 
left.’’” To one who is unaccustomed to life in 
a stranger’s church this part of the service 























may be interesting. A long line of people 
pass down the aisle, informally, each one an- 
nouncing himself with a delightful greeting. 
‘‘T am from Nova Scotia ’’; ‘‘ I am from Eng- 
land’’; ‘‘I from St. Louis’’; ‘‘I from New 
York’’; ‘‘My home is in Maine’’; ‘‘ Mine in 
Kansas,’’ etc. It is not unusual to be greeted 
by visitors from a score of different states, al- 
most every English-speaking nation and 
cities separated by thousands of miles. 

The Sabbath-school follows. Recruiting 
officers from various Bible classes have been 
meanwhile busy in the lobbies. Hundreds 
spend that day in the school and never come 
again, for by the next Sabbath they are scat- 
tered to the nation’s four corners. A score 
or two are fastened permanently. A large 
number of the conversions result from Sun- 
day-school work with stranger youth wel- 
comed thus in a great city. 

The ‘‘song service” of the afternoon, un- 
der the unpaid laborious charge of Mr. C. J. 
Spencelay, is a comparatively new effort. 
For now two years, more than 3,000 people, 
largely loiterers about the Common and non- 
church goers, have been drawn in to sing the 
old hymnsthey seem strangely familiar with, 
perhaps the teachings of far off childhood. 
A brief pointed exhortation and call for 
prayer closes the hour ; it has been strikingly 
fruitful in conversions among young men. 

The evening service in the large hall isa 
repetition of the morning, except it is even 
more thronged. Very often the edifice is too 
small. At the close of the sermon, from Oc- 
tober 1 to April 1 ‘‘an after prayer-meeting of 
twenty minutes’? is held. Generally a 
thousand people, often fifteen hundred re- 
main. The old-fashioned invitation to the 
‘anxious seat’’ is given and conversions are 
constantly occurring. During January every 
year without exception revival services are 
held every evening, often part of February 
being so employed. These are generally con- 
ducted by the pastor, rarely any evangelist 
being engaged. I estimate that I see over 
twelve hundred each year, rising in response 
to the invitation, ‘‘ Who, by standing, will 
Say pray for me?’’ It is a conservative esti- 
mate that invites a thousand different indi- 
viduals as the aggregate of the year’s peni- 
tents at our altars in all meetings. Of the 
converts many are unknown; probably about 
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a hundred will join ourchurch. The rest are 
scattered to the world’s end. There is nota 
church in Boston or vicinity which has not 
one or more “‘ leading man ’’ converted in his 
youth at Tremont Temple. 

The Temple is a great feeder for all the 
Baptist and other churches of the vicinage. 
There are to-day twelve young men in our 
membership studying for the ministry. 
Scores of ministers are gone from us in these 
fifty years to foreign missions and to the 
scattered pastorates of our own land. 

The church membership can probably never 
be very large, not over two thousand, so great 
is the centrifugal force here. Often, as I go 
through the 140 nights of service and the 
many day meetings of a year, this sense of 
losing visible results is oppressive. But the 
compensation is that it is perhaps the grand- 
est preaching station in America, all things 
considered. This is what it is, in fact: a 
gateway in which to cry the good news of 
Christ, on the Eastern, the sunrise wall, of 
the republic. The church will live always. 
It is not dependent on any particular layman 
who pays the bills. There isno man who so 
puts hands in pocket. Tremont Temple is 
the corner of the curb-stone where the eddy- 
ing street winds will always collect a pile of 
autumn leaves, no matter how often you 
scatter them. 

As a visitor to Boston drives along eur 
proudest thoroughfares, Beacon Street and 
Commonwealth Avenue, he sees not a single 
church spire on the one and but one upon 
the other, in contrast with Fifth Avenue in 
New York and other similar streets in all 
cities. Years ago, when the present genera- 
tion of strong men were fresh-come country 
boys here, a dark scepticism held sway over 
them in Music Hall where the brilliant 
doubter Theodore Parker taught them. The 
country boy of to-day hears a different utter- 
ance, not only in the strict orthodoxy of Tre- 
mont Temple, but in noble Trinity, vigorous 
Park Street, ‘‘The People’s Church,’’ and 
other places which he generally attends. The 
next five and twenty years will show results 
in orthodox Boston that now decidedly is, 
and is most decidedly then to be, facilis 
primus. Thechurch will adorn the costliest 
heights in gratitude to the Christianity which 
has made our people strong. 
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BY N. S. SHALER., S. D. 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University. 


HE intellectual life of our American 
colleges and universities shows in 
many ways that these seats of culture 

give promise of good work on lines which 
have not been essayed by similar institutions 
in other lands. Inthe Old World, at least in 
continental Europe, these abodes of learning 
are more or less completely in the control of 
the state ; this impersonal power furnishes 
the money by which they are supported and 
sets definite bounds to theiractivities. They 
do their appointed tasks in an effective man- 
ner but show no disposition to win new fields 
of accomplishment. Before a novel addition 
can be made to their scheme of work, the 
superior power must be convinced that there 
is need of the enterprise. As the men who 
make this determination arealways possessed 
by the conservative spirit and are generally 
ignorant if not careless in educational mat- 
ters, the great schools remain unchanged un- 
til a very strong pressure from the educated 
public induces reforms. 

It is quite otherwise with the academic and 
professional schools of the United States. In 
but few cases do they, in any important way, 
depend upon the government for their reve- 
nues or their management; even when they 
receive a share of public money the control of 
their plans of work usually remains in the 
hands of private boards which are on the 
whole in more immediate and sympathetic 
accord with the life of the institution than 
any mere official administrative bureaus can 
be. It is doubtless to this peculiarity in the 
conditions of our American schools of higher 
learning that we owethe admirable elasticity 
which so often characterizes them. Nearly 
all the greater colleges and universities of the 
United States are now in the process of 
change, advance, and reform with a view of 
securing a closer and better relation of their 
work to the public interests. Following the 
motives of our modern social advance, which 
seeks to enrich and ennoble all life whether 
of individuals or institutions, these schools 
are pushing forth into many unexplored 
fields of accomplishment. This singular ac- 


tivity fairly leads us to expect that the Amer- 


ican universities, perhaps after a time of mis- 
chances and defeats, will come to a more per- 
fect relation to the body of our social life than 
has been attained in any of the great schools 
of continental Europe. 

Oneof the most interesting, hence the most 
prophetic, of the tendencies of our higher 
schools, is exhibited in their ever increasing 
relation to the work of scientific research. Al- 
though, because of the great needs and rela- 
tive poverty of our American colleges and 
universities, the aggregate of their work in 
science is much less considerable than that 
done by the similar schools in Germany, this 
American collegiate research covers a wider 
field and shows it seems to mea purer de- 
votion to learning than that done in the state 
schools of the Old World. The inquiries 
which are prosecuted in the last named insti- 
tutions are almost altogether laboratory 
studies in physics and biology. The wealth 
of this work is very great but it is in the main 
the product of the stimulus which the state 
applies to the scientific life of the country 
through its gifts to the universities, its regu- 
lations which require academic success as the 
condition of professional employment, or of 
escape from the tax of long and oppressive 
military service. In our American schools 
the element of individual gain is much less 
considerable ; the work done has more the 
character of a free will offering to the store of 
learning than would be possible in schools 
where stress in school work opened the way 
to a wide range of privileges and immunities. 
Moreover this American academic explora- 
tion turns to more varied ways than are 
touched on by the work of European students; 
it has largely been done not in laboratories 
but in the broader fields of nature, in the 
problems of field astronomy, geology, andthe 
other sciences which demand work far from 
the seat of the school and impose upon its 
followers arduous labors not ofa nature com- 
monly esteemed to be academic. 

As this novel field-work element in our 
American collegiate life, though familiar in 
its individual instances, has never been con- 
sidered in its general bearings on academic 























culture, I propose first, briefly to trace its 
history and then to note its probable future 
development and influence on the interests of 
these schools. In this necessarily briefessay 
it will not be possible to consider the whole 
array of these undertakings, for this would 
be a task which would lead us far beyond the 
limits of these pages. We can only note 
the general trend of these interesting labors. 

The first recorded piece of work done under 
the auspices of an American school was ac- 
complished by John Winthrop, Hollison 
professor of mathematics and astronomy in 
Harvard College. This task consisted in an 
excellent series of observations on the transit 
of Venus made at a station in Nova Scotia in 
1785. The expenses of this interesting expe- 
dition appear to have been, in part at least, 
provided by the government of Massachu- 
setts, but the motive and the work as well as 
the instruments used were from the college. 
Professor Winthrop, though even his name is 
unknown to most men of science of this gen- 
eration, may fitly be deemed one of the found- 
ers of American science. He had the path- 
breaking temperament and the knowledge 
necessary to push his way successfully into 
new fields. To him more thanto any other 
student we owe the beginnings of accurate 
methods in the study of earthquakes. His 
‘Lecture on the Earthquake’’ delivered in 
the chapel of his college just after the great 
New England disturbance of 1755 is so far as 
I have been able to find, the first truly scien- 
tific inquiry into these convulsions. His 
lectures were the beginning of the intellect- 
ual career of Benjamin Thompson, afterward 
Count Rumford, who laid the experimental 
basis of the law of the conservation of energy, 
a principle even more important to science 
than the iaw of gravitation. To Winthrop 
also we owe in good part the popular interest 
in physics which led Franklin to his studies 
in electricity. It isa pleasure to hail this ad- 
mirable teacher, who was at once skilled in 
several sciences, distinguished in the learned 
societies of Europe, and trusted in the coun- 
cils of his native state, as the beginner in the 
outgoing work of our American colleges. So 
far as I have learned there is no other con- 
siderable instance of important exploring 
work on the part of the teachers of our 
schools, at least of the kind which took men 
afield, for more than fifty years after Win- 
throp’s Nova Scotia expedition. 

The awakening of our science teachers to 
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the interests of the outer world seems to have 
been due in the main to the coming to this 
country of the late Louis Agassiz; his expe- 
dition to Lake Superior in company with a 
number of his European pupils and several 
young gentlemen from Harvard College, com- 
ing as it did so soon after his striking an- 
nouncement of the recent ice age ot the earth, 
turned the attention of students of nature 
from their laboratories to the wider fields. 
The elder Agassiz’s own expeditions form a 
large chapter in the history of such explora- 
tions. His studiesin Florida, hisjourney up 
the Amazon, and the voyage in the Coast 
Survey steamer Hassler around Cape Horn, 
were all closely related to his work in Har- 
vard University, were more or less shared in 
by his colleagues and students from that 
school, and did much to affirm the position 
of the institution as regards field explorations 
in natural science. Other schools in the 
years just before the Civil War had a large 
share in these endeavors, though none of 
them have ranged so far over the earth and 
few have won such important results as those 
secured by Agassiz in the years between 1845 
and 1872. 

The greater part, if not the whole, of these 
expeditions from the colleges, except those 
pertaining to astronomical research, were un- 
til recent years directed in the main toward 
general inquiries into the natural history of 
extensive regions. The advancing specializa- 
tion of modern science is doubtless the reason 
why the later researches of this nature have 
been devoted to more limited ends. The ex- 
peditions of the elder Agassiz were natural- 
ists’ reconnoissances intended to gather a 
wide range of facts in biology and geology ; 
so too, the nearly contemporaneous expe- 
ditions of Professor C. B. Adams of Amherst 
College to Panama and other tropical 
points were in their nature explorations of a 
wide field. The work of college officers of 
the last two decades has in the main con- 
sisted in inquiries into particular problems. 
The naturalists of Yale and Princeton have 
given their energies mainly to the vertebrate 
paleontology of the district in the far West of 
thecontinent. It is evident that in the future 
this specialization of inquiry is likely to be 
even more marked than it is at present. 
Work such as that done by Humboldt in 
America and Siberia or by the Slagintweits 
in High India, though in its time good and 
profitable, no longer suits the temper or the 
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needs of modern science, which now demands 
such special learning of its votaries that there 
is no chance for them to be trained in several 
lines of inquiry. 

Another general influence arising from the 
conditions of modern science has had a de- 
cided effect upon the conditions of field re- 
search on the part of college teachers. The 
detailed studies required to carry forward this 
class of investigations are costly and require 
the co-operation of many men for their ac- 
complishment ; hence it has arisen that the 
geologists very generally, and to a certain ex- 
tent other naturalists as well, seek to carry 
on their work in connection with the state or 
federal surveys. The larger part of the state 
geological surveys which are now in exist- 
ence or have been carried on within the last 
score of years have been instituted or con- 
ducted by college teachers in that science. A 
considerable number of these teachers who 
are not now connected with these local bureaus 
of science carry on their work in the United 
States Survey. The advantages of this new 
status of the field researches of the college 
teachers are manifoldand important. In the 
first place instead of the occasional expe- 
ditions in search of knowledge arranged with 
difficulty and leading to no complete result, 
the work is organized to secure co-operation ; 
the financial part of these undertakings is 
more effectively provided for than is possible 
under the old system, and the results to 
science are much more profitable. 

It seems likely that for some time to come 
a large part of the extended work in the field 
which is undertaken by American teachers 
of science will be done in this co-operative 
manner ; the states or federal authorities pro- 
viding the money and the general direction 
for the enterprises and the colleges through 
their teachers and advanced students a part 
of the personnel of the bureau. Although 
there are certain objections to the interfer- 
ence of political governments with the intel- 
lectual life of the people, it is clear that the 
study of a national realm from the point of 
view of its economic resources is a task 
which cannot be executed except by the state 
or federal government. The labor and cost 


of these surveys greatly exceed the resources 
of individuals or universities. The choice 
then is between co-operation of the college 
instructors with the public work and the en- 
tire separation of official science from the 
teaching system of the country. Sucha 


partition would be exceedingly disadvanta- 
geous to all the interests involved. It would 
deprive the government of the services of 
many of the ablest men in their several 
walks of learning and would debar the 
teachers and their trained students from the 
profit arising from the association with the 
enlarging labors which these surveys have 
in hand. 

Besides the work of the geologist, which 
of necessity leads teachers into the field of 
exploration, there are in several other 
sciences of most inviting opportunities for 
labors which may lead academic teachers and 
those employed in the professional schools 
of our universities afield. Astronomy and 
the related science of geodesy, botany, bi- 
ology, engineering in its several branches, 
agriculture, and even medicine from the 
point of view of the study of diseases, all in- 
vite their teachers to work beyond the limits 
of class rooms and laboratories. There is at 
present an obvious tendency in our greater 
schools to organize departments for each of 
these divisions of science and to make them 
so strong that they may play independent 
parts in the university and in the outer 
world. The most conspicuous instances of 
this system are found in the Astronomical 
Observatory and the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy at Harvard College. The observa- 
tory hasan endowment of neara million of dol- 
lars, no part of which is devoted to ordinary 
instruction. It has hada large share of the 
most important expeditions for astronomical 
research which have been undertaken within 
the last twenty years and now maintains an 
observatory on the west coast of South 
America. Owing to its freedom and to the 
admirable direction of its work, it has be- 
come the foremost in research of such insti- 
tutions and an inspiring influence in the in- 
tellectual life of the school which has given 
it support. 

The Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
though more intimately related to the in- 
struction of the university, is also essentialy 
independent of academic control and has 
large endowments which may be devoted to 
the interests of biology. It has been the 
source of much of the best work in this 
science which has been done in this country, 
work largely accomplished through co- 
operation with state and national surveys. 
Both the museum and the observatory may 
well serve as types of the relations which 



























academic science is in the future to hold to 
the intellectual and practical life of this 
country. With the stability and perfect 
freedom which are secured only in the condi- 
tions of a well-organized university such in- 
stitutions may not only secure the immedi- 
ate interests of the schools which guard 
them but can do a work for pure and applied 
science which can be accomplished in no 
other way. 

In the ideal university each department 
which from the nature of its tasks is capable 
of relation to the outer world of nature or 
man, should have the strength and indepen- 
dence which will enable their directors not 
only to do the routine teaching pertaining 
to the several sciences, but also to enter on 
the field of research which may not only 
widen the sphere of knowledge but extend 
the beneficent influences of the school. So 
organized, a university would not only per- 
form the old time tasks of immediate instruc- 
tion which custom has assigned to it, but 
would establish relations to the body politic, 
in their nature calculated to benefit both the 
school and the laborious public. In every 
department of science both practical and the- 
oretical there are numerous questions which, 
though of the utmost importance not only 
to abstract learning but to the economic wel- 
fare of men, cannot be solved save by pa- 
tient and well-directed endeavor. When 
possible such inquiries should be essayed by 
the universities rather than by government 
commissions, for the reason that it is not 
desirable to have any tasks of this nature 
committed to the state which can be accom- 
plished by voluntary associations. 

To take only a single class of inquiries, a 
class which from its nature would at first 
sight appear to be beyond the resources of a 
university, let us consider the study of dis- 
eases from the point of view of preventive 
medicine. There are many destructive mal- 
adies which cannot be adequately studied in 
our present system of investigation when 
men with scant time and no means of sub- 
sistence, except that won from their profes- 
sions, devote hard won leisure to the inqui- 
ries. If any of our great medical schools had 
an income of say fifty thousand dollars a 
year which could be devoted to the study of 
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certain deadly maladies there is hardly a 
doubt that within a decade we should win 
new triumphs over disease. Let us suppose 
that some person of great fortune, doomed to 
death by consumption or cancer, or who had 
lost the blessing of life in kinsman or friend 
through these maladies, should resolve that 
all resources of science should be directed to 
the thorough study of the disease from which 
he had suffered. Then with a gift ofa mil- 
lion dollars under conditions which would 
secure its faithful and efficient administra- 
tion, he could turn all the skill and devotion 
which science can afford to the cure of the 
evil. There are at least a score of diseases 
which now give promise of being controlled 
if not eradicated as soon as we shall acquire 
a proper knowledge as to their history and 
the remedies which are appropriate to them, 
to their prevention or cure. 

When our universities assume this relation 
to the work of the outer world they will en- 
ter on a new and higher life, they will be- 
come the repositories of that independent 
science which can hardly maintain its spirit 
in the economic battle of the money-getting 
world. Sostrong is this commercial spirit 
of our life that those who are fairly in its tide 
cannot maintain themselves as pure investi- 
gators ; they inevitably lend their energies 
to the immediate ends of commerce. The 
colleges and universities seem the fittest 
places for that science which exists for itself 
and for the good which it may do without 
reference to immediate gain. It seems best 
that the votaries of the higher learning 
should be at once men concerned with the 
task of educating and inspiring youth and 
with the task of research which, though in 
the end most profitable to men, do not lead 
to commercial ends. To turn over all these 
foregoing inquiries to corps of government 
men of science would lead to the increase of 
that separation of our universities and the 
work of the people which is already a danger 
and a reproach. 

We already have seen that the spontaneous 
activity of our higher schools shows a dispo- 
sition and a power to do good work in and 
for the outer world. It therefore needs only 
organization to make them more effective 
elements in our civilization. 








A TRIP TO,A JAPANESE WATERING-PLACE. 
BY LOUIS BASTIDE. 


Translated for '' The Chautauquan”’ from the '' Revue des Deux Mondes.” 


The paper walls of the little Japanese 
houses, burned to white, crack under 

the ardent rays and seem as if ready to drop 
in tatters. To find any respite from the op- 
pressive heat it is necessary to seek refuge 
in the interior of the country where the pres- 
ence of the mountains moderates the high 
temperature. Soone beautiful morning we left 
Yokohama for one of these mountain resorts. 
The car in which we found ourselves, con- 
tained about twenty travelers. Not being a 
regular compartment carriage we could see 
from one end of it tothe other. The persons 
composing its company were a reflection of 
the period of transition which at this time 
the ‘‘Empireof the Sun”’ is undergoing. In 
one corner were two young boys in European 
dress, talking in the language of Shakspere 
with a woman who without doubt was either 
English or American. Was she their mother, 
or simply their teacher? Their dress still 
increasing the confusion, it was difficult to 
tell whether the children were pure Japanese 


[on August sun is torrid at Yokohama. 


or half-breeds, so that we could not decide 


whether the person in charge of them was 
the wife of some high native officer, or only 
the governess of his sons. There actually 
flourish in Tokio thirty households founded 
on the union of a Japanese husband and a 
German, English, American, or Swiss wife. 
Up to the present time no French woman has 
formed such an alliance. Resolved to shrink 
from nothing in order to reach the most com- 
plete Europeanization possible, certain 
Japanese contract these alliances, perhaps 
less from inclination than from a desire to 
take an undisputed position in ‘‘ high life.’ 
These strange marriages, which deserve a 
special historian, have different destinies. 
Some turn out well; in other cases, the hus- 
band after a few years finds himself deserted. 
But, thanks to the happy philosophy of the 
nation, he does not look upon such an aban- 
donment as any calamity. 

In one part of the car were three cavalry 
officers going to the garrison at Takasaki. 
With their rather turbulent manners and loud 


voices they presented a contrast to their 
tranquil companions. The Japanese make 
few gestures and speak in moderate tones. 
“‘If the French had no hands,’’ they say 
laughingly, ‘‘they could not talk,”’ signal- 
izing by this expression the exaggerated 
motions used by the former to emphasize 
their discourse. But the soldiers are marked 
by a certain positive accentuation of manner 
which prevents them even when in citizens’ 
dress from passing as disguised civilians. 

In still another part of the car we noticed 
some merchants, who, not yet disdaining to 
wear their own national costume, still spoil 
it by the addition of a European hat and 
shoes. The education of the higher classes 
in the art of wearing the Western style of 
dress has made rapid progress. From year 
to year the Japanese have steadily gained in 
this respect. Formerly grotesque accouter- 
ments abounded, but now neatly fitting, 
even elegant costumes are not wanting. I 
am speaking, however, only of the apparel 
ofthe men. The round faces of these mer- 
chants also distinguish them from the sol- 
diers with their aquiline profiles, and recall 
the distinction which has always existed be- 
tween the descendants of the soldiers of the 
conquering Zimmu (or Jimmu, the first em- 
peror) and those of the conquered Ainos. 
These merchants have less prestige and hold 
a lower social position than the soldiers, but 
the folds of their native robes crossed in the 
form of a V over the breast, probably inclose 
pocket-books much more swollen with the 
bills of the bank of Japan than those con- 
cealed in the pockets of the soldiers. 

Besides these travelers there are some 
young girls clad in toilets whose soft or gay, 
but always harmonious, colors are in fine 
keeping with the bright and beautiful day 
with which we are favored. The fashion in 
France is for a woman to wear a traveling 
dress so made as to give her the appearance 
of a human chrysalis inacocoon. Here, in 


traveling, the ladies wear their most brilliant 
attire, and arrange it with the care of an act- 
ress who seeks to please her audience. 


























Such, at our departure, was the composi- 
tion of our car, the physiognomy of which 
was modified a little at the various stations 
by the successive losses and renewals of 
travelers, but the main features of which re- 
mained the same until we reached our des- 
tination. 

We stopped an hour and a half at Taka- 
saki, where we had breakfast and engaged 
our jinrikisha men. Three men accompany 
each one of these vehicles, one to push 
against the cross-bar of the thills in front, 
something after the manner of a horse before 
a carriage; a second to aid him by pushing 
from behind ; anda third whose chief duty it 
is to relieve the others, thus allowing each 
one an opportunity to rest. Our baggage 
was sent in another direction on horseback. 

It was necessary for us to hasten, as there 
was just time to reach Sannokura before sun- 
set. After that time all traveling in these 
vehicles over mountain roads stops. Any 
delay therefore would necessitate waiting 
until the second day to finish this part ofthe 
journey. 

That proverb of the first Spaniards who es- 
tablished themselves in America, ‘‘ You see 
one Indian and you have seen them all,’’ ap- 
plies well to Japanese cities. Takasaki, a 
place of eleven thousand inhabitants, differs 
from Yokohama only as a slice of cake differs 
from the whole cake. We traversed its 
whole length, passing on the way before the 
barracks, a sort of citadel surrounded bya 
moat, and defended by a wall of planks 
painted black. 

Our course lay over a road which gradually 
grew more stony and mountainous. Just at 
nightfall we happily reached Sannokura. At 
the inn we found very meager fare; only a 
little rice and fish. We had taken the pre- 
caution to bring some bread and wine. The 
next morning we were ready to set out again 
at the rising of the sun, and in a short time 
had lost sight of the last houses of Sanno- 
kura, having as the only distinct impression 
of the place the memory of the great green 
mosquito-net under which we had slept. We 
followed the courseof a little river. Thetwo 
tanges of hills which bordered it inclosed 
long tattered ribbons of fog torn off from the 
great mass by the sun. At this altitude and 
at this early hour the freshness of the air 
was penetrating in spite of the season. After 
leaving Takasaki, just in proportion as we 
reached more elevated ground, the villages 
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diminished in importance and the occupation 
of the inhabitants underwent a progressive 
simplification. Artisans and merchants 
gradually disappeared, yielding place to the 
farmers. It was a slow return toa state of 
nature, reached over a way which ended in 
solitude. 

Agility and vigor, two qualities to which 
had beenjoined that gift of the gods, gayety, 
had been liberally bestowed upon our conduct- 
ors. As if stimulated by the difficulties of 
the way, they seemed to have sought the joy 
of overcoming them and so had gained mar- 
velous skill in their occupation. By simul- 
taneously pulling and pushing they suc- 
ceeded in making the jinrikishas roll 
smoothly and gently over rocky bluffs and 
sharp defiles which barred the way. (It is 
well perhaps to say here, that the vehicles 
which earn the living of these fantastic fel- 
lows are not their own property, but are rented 
tothem by a company in Takasaki.) We 
were whirled on a rapid run over a bridge 
thrown across the very steep banks of a tor- 
rent, which bridge was formed by the joining 
of two or three tree trunks and was so nar- 
tow that at one place the jinrikisha held to 
the timbers by only one wheel, the other 
turning in space. We wound along a freak- 
ish, narrow path, like a cornice, on the 
mountain side, scarcely wider than the space 
required by our wheels. During this part of 
the way, at once difficult and dangerous, two 
of the men pushing together behind the 
cross-bar, advanced laboriously, their bodies 
bent almost to the earth, so steep was the 
road ; while at the back their colleague as- 
sisted them with all his strength. We fol- 
lowed in this fashion, the slight ledge wind- 
ing in spiral form around a threatening, 
vertical wall which seemed to wish to throw 
us into the abyss. To descend with the ra- 
pidity of a rolling stone, then to climb with 
the slowness of an ant up to the very same 
height which we had just left, were the often 
repeated changes we made. It was difficult 
to tell whether on the whole we gained or 
lost in elevation after exercises of this kind. 
But the gradually changing character of the 
landscape gave the impression of constant 
mounting. Although the temperature was 
still very high, the air was fresher and 
lighter, and the blue of the sky seemed dif- 
ferent. The vegetable growths had changed 
in appearance, and the spruce, that friend of 
high regions, left us no longer. Flowers 
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grew upon the hill-sides,not the delicateones 
of the plains of Japan, but those of robust 
species and bright color. The mosquitoes 
had entirely disappeared, but as if in revenge, 
the flies were more numerous, larger, and 
more troublesome. A little before seven 
o’clock we finally emerged upon the plateau 
4,000 feet in height upon the farthest part of 
which the celebrated village of Kusatsu is 
situated. 

Its waters are sought by a great number of 
visitors who succeed one another during the 
entire summer. At a little way-station on 
this plateau where we stopped to rest, we 
were joined by another company of travelers 
on their way to this resort. They were a 
Japanese mother, her daughter, and a man- 
servant. The mother was about fifty years 
of age and resembled all the elderly women 
of this country ; but, dressed in a plain rich 
costume of black silk, she had rather a dis- 
tinguished air. The daughter was about 
fourteen yearsold. Onecircumstance plainly 
told that she belonged to that elegant and 
fashionable world which follows the decrees 
of fashion to the utmost exaction ; she wore 
the gloves, the dress, and the shoes in vogue 
for the last two or three years in the high 
society of the capital. And this costume so 
opposed to the liberty of movements accus- 
tomed to wide flowing sleeves, so inappro- 
priate in apartments where one is obliged 
first to kneel in order to assume the Japanese 
sitting posture, was not imposed by the ca- 
price of the day. An imperial decree has re- 
cently forced upon all women the necessity 
of wearing the Western toilet at thereceptions 
of the court, as fifteen years before, all men 
in official positions were obliged to adopt the 
European dress. The old and beautiful na- 
tive costume is fast becoming a thing of his- 
tory, and acertain disdain is even affected 
toward it by all the imitators of the new or- 
der of things. 

Our young companion belonged to an 
easily influenced race, and her youth per- 
mitted her readily to adapt herself to the 
change and appear natural init. Her pretty, 
intelligent face, her quiet manners—vivacity 
is in bad taste in Japan—her amiable dispo- 
sition, made her really a charming little per- 
sonage. As our acquaintance progressed 


she told us that she was studying at Kazo- 
kugakko (a school for the nobles) in Tokio. 
In this aristocratic institution they teach the 
scholars the European languages. To our 
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question whether she spoke English, she re- 
plied in that tongue itself, that as she had 
been studying it less than a year, she could 
not use it readily yet, but was fast learning 
it, which expression her speech corroborated. 

A prairie covered with tall grass and thickly 
sown with yellow lilies, blue bells, and vio- 
lets,—such is the plateau of Kusatsu. Noth- 
ing in the scene reveals any traces of the 
hand of man or announces the neighborhood 
of an inhabited p'ace. So we experienced a 
certain surprise after entering it, to fall so 
soon upon our village, which was situated in 
the depths of a ravine. Some houses three 
stories in height and resembling Swiss chAlets, 
rose under our feet and made a fine appear- 
ance with their polished pillars and their 
light roofs weighted with large stones as a pre- 
caution against the high winds of winter. Near 
the largest of them, in the midst of a cloud 
of vapor, shot up a stream of water from 
the principal spring, that of Netsa-no-yu. 
Ata little distance, on account of the thick 
deposits which covered its bed, one would say 
that the water was thrown up through a reser- 
voir of liquid sulphur. Against the horizon 
was sharply outlined the profile of the re- 
doubtable volcano of Asama-Yama, whose 
presence explained these geological phe- 
nomena. A plume of smoke, white, heavy, 
motionless, which one might easily take for 
a cloud, enabled us to distinguish it from the 
neighboring mountains. 

Scarcely were we installed in our hotel, 
which bore the name of its proprietor, Koku- 
ya, than a police officer sent up his card and 
asked to see us. He was ceremoniously in- 
troduced by the proprietor himself. We saw 
a man of small stature, rather portly, witha 
round face and thin lips, who was clad in the 
white, summer uniform of a policeman. We 
soon after learned that he was the dé/e noire 
of the people of Kusatsu. An ex-samourai, 
one of the class which in former times com- 
posed the gentry of this country, he did not 
try to disguise his disdain for the native 
population of this Place, where for many 
years he succeeded in holding his office in 
spite of their protestations. As for us whose 
position he had learned from our passports, 
we evidently passed in his eyes as at least 
his equals, for, in turning toward us, his 
countenance wore no longer the expression 
reserved forthe nativesof Kusatsu. He very 
courteously offered us his services. ‘‘ If the 
keeper of this house tries to rob you by 














charging you an enormous price, if his per- 
sonnel is in any way disagreeable to you, 
please let me know, and he will be imme- 
diately punished severely.”’ And all this he 
said in the presence of poor Koku-ya, who 
preserved a respectful demeanor, standing as 
far from us, though, as the dimensions of the 
room would permit. The obliging visitor 
then gave us some information about Kusatsu, 
and took his leave, Master Koku-ya saluting 
him as he passed, by prostrating himself be- 
fore him, to which he responded with a 
look of scorn. 

For fifty sexs [about forty cents] a day, our 
proprietor gave us a large room, well fur- 
nished and kept. The floor was covered with 
afine matting of yellowstraw. Two of the 
walls of the apartment which formed an angle 
on the street were only light movable par- 
titious, which could be moved along their 
grooves by the touch of a finger, and thus 
fairly allow the street to enter the chamber. 
The frame-work of light, polished lath, with 
such straight edges that it would serve for the 
rule ofa designer, was covered with a half- 
transparent paper so tightly stretched that it 
resounded like the skin of a tambourine, and 
constantly invited the fingers to beat a 
march. 

Japanese matting will not endure contact 
with our furniture and our shoes. Tables, 
chairs, and the hard heels of our shoes break 
and tear it. Sowe found it the better plan to 
adopt as far as possible the native customs 
and costumes, and donned their short gowns 
and long scarfs, and reserved our boots for 
out-door use exclusively. In this fresh sum- 
mer costume, and seated in the national man- 
ner we received the visits of those who wished 
to make our acquaintance. Often of an eve- 
ning stretched out at full length on the mat- 
ting, our heads turned toward the middle of 
the room and resting upon our arms, our feet 
forming the circumference of the circle, we 
talked with our more familiar friends over 
such extremely small cups of saké that it 
seemed as if they must have been brought 
back by Gulliver from his visit to the Lili- 
putians. As the relation of master to servant 


is marked with great indulgence, it fre- 
quently happened that some menial, his work 
done, would seat himself outside of our circle, 
perfectly motionless, and listen to the con- 
versation. 

Such intercourse was generally kept up till 
These long talks, which did not 


a late hour. 
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weary us because they constantly revealed 
something new in the Japanese character, 
were, it is to be feared, a little puerile and 
empty. All the substance that could ever 
have been expressed from any one of them 
could have been put into one of those little 
cups. Japanese men talk like women, and 
the women, like children. Their thought is 
given with a certain brilliancy of form, but 
the thought itself is very insignificant. 

The middle classes especially are passion- 
ately fond of hearing and telling stories. A 
great number of tales drawn from the Middle 
Ages, which epoch seems to have a peculiar 
fascination forthem, lightly retouched for ef- 
fect in narration, have been arranged in 
popular form. Every one knows them, but 
no one ever wearies of hearing them, and they 
are told and retold on all occasions and are 
always received as new. Occasionally a 
foreign listener has the good fortune to hear 
something humorous, quite ingenious, and 
amusing. Ofsucha character was the fol- 
lowing taleto which we listened one evening : 


One beautiful morning of long ago, a certain 
gentleman received a splendid fugu, which one 
of his land tenants presented him as a curiosity. 
The fugu is a fish whose flesh is very delicate, 
but at certain periods, not well determined, 
poisonous, so that people generally refrain from 
eating it altogether. A short time after receiv- 
ing this gift several friends whom the gentle- 
man had invited to dine with him, arrived. 
They extolled the fish and deplored the uncer- 
tainty which kept them from ejoying so appe- 
tizing a dish. 

‘‘ There has just occurred to me an idea which 
will settle the question of danger regarding it,’’ 
said the host. ‘‘ You probably remarked on en- 
tering, the blind beggar who has a habit of in- 
stalling himself near my door. I am going to 
have the fish cooked. We will give him a slice 
which doubtless he will devour without a 
thought of what the result may be to him. As 
the effects of the fugu, if poisonous, are very 
rapid, we will watch the result, and at the end 
of two hours we will either abstain from it or fol- 
low his example and enjoy it.”’ 

Every one admired the brilliancy of the strat- 
agem. The fish wascooked. The beggar re- 
ceived with many demonstrations of thankful- 
ness the meal with which they had gratified 
him ; and they went back to take a cup of saké 
and some dainties, according to the custom in 


Japan, where repasts are often prolonged for 


hours and begin and end with similar courses. 
From time to time they glanced from the window 





to note whether the beggar was showing any evil 
symptoms, but none appeared; and attera suf- 
ficiently long time, they attacked the /ugu, 
which all declared exquisite. As the fish created 
thirst they drank plentifully of the saké which 
soon began to affect theirheads. In this state it 
struck one of them that it would be a very funny 
thing to go in a body and tell the blind man of 
the experiment of which he had just been the 
victim. This was agreed to by all and carried 
out. 

The good man heard without a frown the com- 
munication of the convivial band ; then, smiling, 
said, ‘‘I immediately recognized by the odor 
the kind of fish which you brought me. I di- 
vined the motive of your charity and clearly 
foresaw what has happened. Now,’’ pursued 
he, drawing from under his robe, untouched, 
the piece in question, ‘‘I am going to await the 
effect which will be produced upon you by your 
repast, before I myself touch this dangerous 
food.” 


There are at Kusatsu five or six lead- 
ing springs. The largest and the warmest is 
that of Netsu-no-yu, and the people visit it 
in crowds. The establishments present the 
general appearance of lavatories protected by 
roofs and divided by means of planks into 
compartments of different temperature. The 
highest degree is that of the ordinary Japan- 
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ese bath. Most foreigners try to enter the 
native bath; some not forewarned, without 
mistrust. Nothing is more amusing than 
the precipitation with which they leave it. 
Generally the attempt is not renewed, and 
they are content to admire the degree of re- 
sistance to the cooking process shown by the 
natives, who find positive enjoyment in such 
liquid. At the Wasi-no-yu spring, the ther- 
mometer in the lower pool marks 120° Fahren- 
heit. No one—Japanese no more than 
European—is able, without preparation, to 
endure so high a temperature. But in a few 
days the bather capable of a little effort of 
will, reaches, by a wise gradation, this maxi- 
mum. One will be. astonished at the manner 
in which he can endure and enjoy immersing 
himself in water which at first burned his 
hand. 

Every establishment is directed in a mili- 
tary manner by a chiefof the bath. Five 
times a day, men and women run ata given 
signal to plunge into the water. Their faces. 
only emerge. The duration of the bath is ex- 
actly three minutes. Whoever would per- 
mit himselfto leave before that time is up, 
would expose himself to probably permanent 
expulsion by the chief. 

The waters of Kusatsu have a wide repu- 
tation for being efficacious for many diseases. 
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in John C. Frémont, and Stanley has. 


. ‘HERE is much of Henry M. Stanley 


won because he isso much like Fré- 
mont. Both men traversed vast continents, 
and both, ‘like the course of empire,’’ took 
their way westward. The limits of the two 
most notable explorations of the two men are 
about thirty degrees each. Stanley’s trip 
‘* Through the Dark Continent’’ was from 
Zanzibar near the fortieth Greenwich me- 
ridian westward to Congo-mouth near the 
tenth. Frémont’s most notable journey was 
from the mouth of the Kansas River 
near the ninety-fifth meridian westward to 
Vancouver near the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth meridian. Neither hero jour- 
neyed in a Pullman palace car. One 
struggled against heat and fever and starva- 
tion amid the solemn depths of hopelessly 


tangled African forests, while the other bat- 
tled against intense cold and waist-deep 
snow-drifts which needed to be mauled by 
hand into the semblance of a path, and he 
was glad to eat horse or mule or dog meat, 
and at one time the followers of the American 
explorer resorted to human flesh in order to 
preserve life. Both heroes battled with fierce 
natives, and each gloriously demonstrated 
that peaceful approaches and brotherly treat- 
ment may quench the fiery darts of a savage 
enemy. Frémont and Stanley have much in 
common, and I am particularly impressed 
by the simplicity of character they share in 
common. Nature seems to take thetwo men 
into her confidence. Both saw every mite of 
a flower that timidly peeped for the first 
time into a human eye, and perhaps the 
petal’s blush was all the deeper since the eye 
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was that of a white man, and the blossom 
therefore felt that at last it was understood 
and worthily loved. No bullying explorer 
could have made the relatively peaceful 
marches through Africa or among savage 
Apaches or Sioux Indians, since blows pro- 
voke blows and superior hosts in both cases 
might have exterminated both Frémont and 
Stanley. Both are tender men, and gentle- 
ness wins confidence and peace whether the 
appeal be in the remote recesses of torrid or 
frigid continents. 

The analogies between the services of the 
two famed explorers are marked. Stanley 
determined the course and tributaries of the 
Congo, and defined the sources and trend of 
the Nile. He aided to prove that Africa is 
like a deep oyster dish turned upside down, 
and, therefore, that all its rivers must drop 
down to the sea in rapids, thus settling the 
point that the continent is an elevated pla- 
teau and far more healthful and fertile than 
supposed. Frémont demonstrated that our 
American Continent is highest along its 
backbone, close to the coast in the Oregon 
and California Sierras, and that therefore the 
flow of water is chiefly eastward and south- 
ward over the slope from near the Pacific to 
the Atlantic and Gulf. One logical infer- 
ence is that ‘‘Uncle Sam’s farm’’ must bea 
unit, and that no other nation should share 
its present boundaries. Therefore we al- 
ready had Oregon, and therefore the later ac- 
quisition of California which we owe to Fré- 
mont more than to any other man. 

It will aid to give Frémont his deserved 
heroic and providential setting to remember 
that his explorations are not the result of 
any vagrant disposition. Stanley deserves 
honor, but many regard his journeys as 
simply adventurous searches after two men 
—Livingston and Emin Bey—who were never 
lost, or at least cared not tobe found. His- 
tory will show that his marches and discov- 
eries are the key to the dark and mysterious 
continent across which the steam or electric 
locomotive will presently whirl the indiffer- 
ent or appreciative passenger. Frémont 
realized an old conjecture by George Wash- 
ington, and notably an aim by Thomas 
Jefferson. Washington desired a national 
road to that ‘‘west’’ which is now our in- 
terior. Ata later date Jefferson saw the 
vital value of communication with the Pacific 
Coast in order that that coast might be 
tactically controlled through possession of 
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the bay of San Francisco and the sources and 
mouth of the Columbia River. 

Jefferson’s plans finally found a fostering 
home in the mind of the Missourian senator, 
Thomas H. Benton, and a later circumstance, 
so direct and curious that it may be consid- 
ered providential, brought Frémont forward 
as the instrument to realize the dreams of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Benton. After 
Frémont received his commission as second 
lieutenant of topographical engineers in 
July, 1838, he aided to survey the land west 
of the Mississippi from Missouri to the Can- 
ada line, that is to say, Iowa and Minnesota. 
Going to St. Louis for outfit and outstart he 
saw Jessie Benton. Frémont was a fine bot- 
anist and he failed not to press that pretty 
Jessia Bentonia close to his manly heart. 
The sturdy senator had not included that bit 
of science in his plans for Frémont, and he 
strove to defeat the attractive and interesting 
item of ‘‘identification.’’ Benton used his 
influence to detail Frémont for distant ex- 
ploring duty so that he might retain the 
aforesaid flower of a lassie in its original 
habitat. Frémontobeyed the war secretary’s 
order and faithfully surveyed the Des Moines 
region, but he reimbursed himself heartily 
and satisfactorily while he was writing his 
report by quietly marrying Miss Jessie with- 
out her father’s knowledge. The senator 
stormed, but the young lieutenant with Jes- 
sie’s help conquered a family peace. Pres- 
ently the bluff father took Frémont into his 
honest heart and home, and thus did the 
youthful explorer find his place in the 
providential schemes of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Benton with respect to the vast em- 
pires of our American interior and far West. 
Domestic homes as well as political king- 
doms grow out of youthful loves. 

Frémont was notable as a boy. His father 
was French, and his mother a Virginian. 
John Charles was born in Savannah,Georgia, 
January 21, 1813. Five years later the father 
died, and John thereby entered into the 
heritage that seems to specially await the 
widow’s son. Early struggle in a widow’s 
home suggests individual responsibility and 
effort to every child worthy of that home. 
The mother preferred that John should be- 
come a minister in the Protestant Episcopal 
church, but when thirteen he entered the law 
office of Mr. Mitchell in Charleston. Later, 
the lawyer adopted the mother’s preference, 
and the boy was sent to school. Those who 
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have seen a copy of Dr. Robertson’s edition 
of Xenophen’s Anabasis, have read what the 
worthy teacher says in his preface about a 
certain ‘‘ youth of a keen, piercing eye and a 
nobie forehead seemingly the very seat of 
genius.’”’ That youth was Frémont and his 
career in school is fully sketched by his lov- 
ing teacher, Dr. Robertson. That Anabasis 
with its wonderful march of ten thousand 
heroes left an indelible impress upon the fu- 
ture hero and dauntless explorer. His 
teacher concluded the preface named, saying, 
‘* My prayer is that he may ever be opposed 
to war, injustice, and oppression, a blessing 
to his country and an example of every no- 
ble virtue.’’ If this prayer had not been lit- 
erally fulfilled, John Charles Frémont might 
have been at the head of our armies during 
the Civil War and president once before that 
war and once or twice since the war. 

John excelled in college, though he was 
indeed expelled, because of some personal 
complication, from an institution which a 
little later gave him the Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s degree in one day. Before the naval 
academy was founded he passed a brilliant 
examination as a mathematical professor for 
service on shipboard, and later as a govern- 
ment civil engineer. Charleston College 
was proud of Frémont and honored him as 
above stated. These honors came in 1835, 
but it is doubtful that they would have been 
given could the South Carolina faculty have 
foreseen that the young man, about twenty 
years later, was to be the presidential nom- 
inee of the first party pledged against slavery 
extension, and the standard bearer next be- 
fore Abraham Lincoln. Good Dr. Robert- 
son soon began to move the upper kingdom 
in behalf of this lower one. The war vessel 
in which Frémont first served as teacher was 
boarded by him at the time when Andrew 
Jackson sent the Natchez into Charleston 
harbor to enforce his anti-nullification proc- 
lamation. South Carolina then first began 
to misbehave, and Frémont was in at the 
birth, as he was at the death, of the warlike 
injustice concerning which Frémont’s old 
teacher appealed to God in behalf of his 
favorite pupil. 

Our hero made five explorations in the 
West. The first was in 1842, and its object 


was to find a practicable pass through the 
Rocky Mountains near the western bounda- 
ries of Nebraska. A map made about thirty- 
five years ago on which are marked the 
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names and /oci of the Indian tribes of that 
region, suggests the quality and pungency 
of the hornet’s nest into which Frémont’s 
duty was about to lead him. With a party 
of about thirty he ascended the Missouri. 
from St. Louis to the mouth of the Kansas 
River and then began his march to Fort 
Laramie, which he reached July 15. The fa- 
mous ‘‘ Kit Carson’’ was in the party, and 
even that dauntless scout and hunter who 
had faced danger in every form was so im- 
pressed by reports of the inevitable death 
that must come to the party after it left 
Laramie that he made his will before the 
march began. Allin and near that fort be- 
sought Frémont to turn back, and had he 
done so he would simply have chosen that 
which seemed the only reasonable course. 
Old Indian chiefs at the fort said that their 
young men had gone out on the war path 
and could not be controlled. Ina body the 
chiefs pleaded with Frémont, but in vain. 
The danger was so manifest that the leader 
thought it but humane to allow any in the 
party who so preferred, to return, but he pro- 
posed to push on regardless of consequences. 
Not a man flinched. The Indians were even 
angry that their advice was of no apparent 
value, but Frémont in a quiet speech de- 
clared, in the Indian formula of personal 
dedication, ‘‘ We who go, have thrown away 
our bodies, and will not turn back.’’ 

That was the culminating, vital, decisive 
moment of Frémont’s life. Had he returned he 
would not have been a failure, but that particu- 
lar expedition would havecometo naught, and 
he would have lost among other things that 
one monument ot his heroism which is to 
this day brought to the attention of every 
school boy who learns of ‘‘ Frémont’s Peak’’ 
and the famous ‘‘ South Pass’’ of the Rocky 
Mountains. The lofty, icy peak in question 
was ascended with great difficulty and trom 
its summit Frémont displayed the flag of 
his service, and engraved upon the rocky 
sides the image of the holy cross. His in- 
structions included a survey of the Platte 
River, which duty was performed fearlessly. 
The river survey, like the excursion from 
Laramie and the ascent of the Peak was full 
of danger, but the man who seemed to be ut- 
terly without conception of fear, fulfilled his 
mission even to excess of its word and spirit. 

In the second expedition, in 1843, the aim 
was to explore the best passes of the Rocky 
Mountains westward from Kansas. Choos- 























ing a line of march in the tier of territories 
first south of Nebraska, in which latter terri- 
tory South Pass had been found in the pre- 
ceding year, the party of thirty-two pushed 
westward. Kit Carson was among the num- 
ber, and as before did fine service. Starting 
in May, the expedition was in the region of 
the Bear River, the chief tributary of Great 
Salt Lake, three months later. That lake 
was then held in awe by trappers and In- 
dians. Not knowing that the whole land in- 
terior from the Rocky Mountains west to the 
Sierras is an elevated basin, the wonder re- 
lated to the origin and the destination of the 
waters of those vast island lakes. There 
were rumors of terrible whirlpools, and sub- 
terranean caves with their probable preter- 
natural beings and possible devils. Fré- 
mont delayed a week to reconnoiter the lake 
and its region. He carefully noted its longi- 
tude and latitude, and by barometric tests 
found that the great lake was 4,200 feet 
above the level of the Mexican Gulf. Going 
north to Fort Hall, Frémont left that point 
September 23, and, following down the Lewis 
fork of the Columbia River, arrived at the 
Walla Walla Junction October 25, and at 
Fort Vancouver about November 6, wherethe 
expedition reprovisioned. 

Here began one of the most thrilling ad- 
ventures, and in winter. Here occurs Fré- 
mont’s battle with cold, as Stanley's was with 
heat and fever in Africa. It had been Fré- 
mont’s intention to travel South in eastern 
Oregon, and thence southwest through the 
Rocky Mountain passes of the upper Arkansas 
River, homeward. The terrible winter season 
was chosen so that it might be moreeasy to ob- 
serve the regions on the way over the table- 
land of the inner continent. Suffice it to say 
that this campaign involved eight months of 
combat with ice, snow, and dangerous mount- 
ain climbing. He finally changed his course 
sothat he might investigate the undetermined 
topography of Oregon and northern Califor- 
nia. It was believed that certain very long 
streams flowed from the interior into the Bay 
of San Francisco. 

He found, on the contrary, that the in- 
terior was hedged from the Pacific by the 
lofty Cascade Mountains in Oregon, and 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains at an average 
distance of about eighty miles from the 
ocean. Moreover, he found that the Sierras 
are 2,000 feet higher than is the famous 
South Pass. He found also that no stream 
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connected San Francisco Bay with the in- 
terior, but rather that that bay is fed only by 
two rivers, the Sacramento which flows from 
the north and the San Joaquin from the 
south, both parallel to and not far from the 
coast. The only western river that really 
penetrates the interior is the Columbia, 
which with its three branches would pres- 
ently become nationally important. 

Exposure, hunger, and sufferings which 
drove some members of the expedition 
out of their sanity are features of this 
winter voluntary heroism. Coming south 
to the latitude of San Francisco the wants 
of the party were relieved at Sutter’s 
fort. During this awful experience it was 
necessary, February 23, to ‘‘cut a track 
through the deep and frozen snow with 
mauls and axes. One of the party who was 
separated from the rest, subsisted on roots, 
and searching for these, he found a nest of 
ants which he let run on his hand, and 
stripped them off in his mouth; these had 
an agreeable acid taste,’’ a fact which is 
more curious than inviting and soothing to 
the stomachs of 1890. 

After unavoidable fighting with savage In- 
dians, the party passed to the south around 
the Nevadas, and then eastward tothe south- 
ern rim cf Utah Lake, which wasas thoroughly 
examined on that side, as it had been by the 
party when on its way westward. Thecircuit 
from these lakes and back to them again from 
September to May, had included twelve de- 
grees north and south, and ten east and west. 
Frémont moved promptly, and never wasted 
time. However, he noted all passing facts 
and features, and when in the Salt Lake re- 
gion he discovered its attractive agricultural 
features. Ata later time when the expul- 
sion of the Mormons from Illinois was being 
agitated in Illinois, Judge Caton placed a 
copy of Frémont’s report of this expedition 
inthe hands of Joe Smith, and the pest of 
Mormonism in Utah was thus suggested. 

In January, 1845, President Tyler made 
Frémont a brevet captain of topographical 
engineers. In May following, Frémont went. 
to California on his third exploration, with 
intent to observe more minutely along his 
former paths, and thus prepare for matured 
reports of his former expeditions. That 
province was then Mexican-Spanish, but for- 
mal leave wasobtained from General De Cas- 
tro for the exploration. There was much feel- 
ing against Americans, which later took the 
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form of open war. Frémont was ordered out 
of the country, and then came an order for 
his arrest. He fortified, and declared that he 
would defend himself. The Spaniard soon 
proposed terms of peace, and presently Fré- 
mont found it necessary to administer a whip- 
ping, which he did in due and thorough form. 

Then came word from state-secretary Bu- 
echanan through a courier that war pended 
between Mexico and the United States. 

It was therefore suggested that good feeling 
be cultivated so that in case California should 
be involved in the Mexican quarrel, residents 
should be induced to prefer an alliance with 
the United States rather than Great Britain. 
It was further suggested that the English 
were scheming for possession, and that a fleet 
was actually in California waters. Settlers, 
among whom were many Americans, were 
excited and flocked to Frémont for protection. 
It was discovered that a Romanist priest was 
at the English Embassy in the City of Mex- 
ico, who proposed that he should have leave 
to plant in California a colony of Irish Ro- 
manists on terms that should give a square 
league (4,428 acres) to each colonist family 
and half as much more land to each child of 
a colonist family. He agreed to import one 
thousand immediately, and industriously in- 
«crease the number. The nominated territory 
was a thousand square leagues around the 
bay of San Francisco. The priest’s motives, 
he said, were to advance Romanism, benefit 
his countrymen, and put obstaclesin the way 
of further usurpations by an irreligious and 
anti-catholic nation. The priest was then on 
an English man-of-war waiting developments. 
Rumors of the colony had gone abroad and it 
added to the fears of Americans. 

Events hastened, and presently Frémont 
found himself compelled to act. He re- 
leased his expeditionary followers from 
service and they volunteered for military 
service under Frémont. Commodore Stock- 
ton, of the navy, in the absence of a 
land force, took charge under orders from 
Washington. Frémont was appointed gov- 
ernor of California and made colonel of a 
battalion of riflemen. The new officer acting 
under naval orders quickly administered de- 
feat to the enemy whether Spanish or Indians, 
and by his prompt action actually put the 
whole province under the American flag, and 
by saving about four days, preceded the En- 
glish Admiral in that important service. 
Some points we have named in connection 


with the geographical and topograpical rela- 
tions of California and the Columbia River 
illustrate the national value of Frémont’s 
services to the Union in that episode. 

Can it be believed that all this brilliant 
service resulted in the court martial and the 
condemnation of Frémont? When General 
S. W. Kearney arrived on the scene with pro- 
visional orders to do certain things which 
before his arrival had been done by Commo- 
dore Stockton, who acted under similiar or- 
ders, Kearney spitefully compelled Frémont 
to choose between subordination to himself 
or toStockton. Of course, Frémont was true 
to the Commodore. Under the most humili- 
ating conditions Frémont was ordered in ar- 
test to Washington where he was most 
shamefully convicted of mutiny and disobe- 
dience, and sentenced to dismissal. His de- 
fense is one of the most powerful, able, and 
incisive documents on file in any department 
at Washington. Thecourt recommended him 
to mercy and while the unspeakable Polk ap- 
proved the sentence, he yet declined to en- 
dorse the sentence, and ordered Frémont to 
return to duty. The latter indignantly re- 
fused the offered ‘‘clemency,’’ which implied 
a just sentence, and promptly resigned the 
lieutenant-colonelcy to which rank he had 
arrived in the course of events. Of all the 
military fiascos and red-tape outrages on re- 
cord, this is the most disgraceful to all save 
the man against whom the action was di- 
rected. Time has vindicated the Pathfinder, and 
contemptuously condemned his assailants. 

Charleston immediately voted him a sword, 
and a set of resolutions which warmed the 
cockle of his manly heart to the recent day 
of his lamented death. The Senate of the 
United States ordered an immense edition of 
his reportsand maps to be printed, and highly 
complimented him for his services in Califor- 
nia. Frémont then sought public vindication 
in further romantic and invaluable exploration 
undertaken chiefly at his own charges. He 
crossed the continent on about the thirty- 
seventh parallel of latitude, and aimed at 
specific researches which should complete 
and supplement former work. December of 
1848 found him again in hunger, cold, and 
snow which barred progress, at a point 12,000 
feet above the sea. Some of the party froze 


to death, and others were nearly starved. He 
was surrounded by savages, but in hope of 
procuring food he started for aid almost alone 
through hostile bands of Indians. He suc- 




















ceeded at risk of death. With his usual effi- 
ciericy he delivered the party, and finally 
reached California in safety. In 1850 Cali- 
fornia was admitted to the Union. Frémont 
was elected a senator and in the usual lot 
drew the short term. That active senatorial 
term lasted but three weeks, but his eighteen 
bills offered in that space became invaluable 
laws. Through his agency California was 
admitted to the Union as a free state, and that 
fact prevented his re-election to the Senate. 

Frémont, like Stanley, put his trust in the 
Supreme Being, and both have lived clean, 
Christian lives. It costs something to be 
true to conviction, and Frémont has thus 
suffered. Had he been a sycophant he would 
have adhered to Kearney in California, and 
might have escaped a courtmartial. Had he 
been careless as to the slavery issue, he might 
have continued a senator from his chosen 
state. Had he at a later date been less pro- 
nounced on that subject, almost any party 
would have been glad to make him its candi- 
date, and his brilliant services would have in- 
sured his election to the presidency. Mr. Lin- 
coln nominated two major-generals at onetime 
and named Frémont and McClellan, in that se- 
quence. The names were submitted to others 
and the nominations were confirmed in the 
inverse order. It is conceivable that had Mr. 
Lincoln’s sequence been preserved, McClel- 
lan’s wooden guns at Manassas might never 
have gone into history, and our troops at 
the first Bull Run battle would have run the 
other way. 

They tell us that there will soon bea rail- 
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way across Africa from Congo-mouth to Zan- 
zibar. That modern miracle when accom- 
plished, will not equal the three greater mira- 
cles accomplished since Frémont’s wonderful 
explorations across our American Continent. 
The Northern, the Union, the Central, and 
the Southern Pacific railways which now climb 
the passes and skirt the chasms visited by 
the daring explorer are products, in part, of 
his faith and work. Hewas indeed a path- 
finder, both for the toiling wagon train and 
the iron draft-horse. Millions now confidently 
journey where Frémont’s feet once bled. 

One last point remains to close this sketch. 
In August, 1861, General Ben Butler declared 
his doctrine that slaves escaped from rebel 
masters were ‘‘ contraband of war,’’ and there- 
fore confiscated. In the same month of the 
same year, General John C. Frémont declared 
that slaves thus escaped were forever free. In 
May, 1862, General David Hunter made the 
samedeclaration. Frémontand Hunter were 
overruled, but Butler was approved because 
he had not declared any thing respecting 
slave-freedom. In September, 1862, and in 
January, 1863, Abraham Lincoln freed the 
slave—doing just that which he had pre- 
viously overruled in Frémont and Hunter. 

Frémont was statesman, soldier, Christian, 
scholar, elegant man of letters, dauntless 
pathfinder, patient patriot, and in the best 
sense atender, wise man. His life reads like 
that of a more than Achillean hero, and I am 
sorry that he was not adequately known and 
loved before he was summoned to climb the 
shining steeps of the Everlasting Hills. 


IS LIFE.* 


BY MRS. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


Friends of the Classes that are old and 
that are new: 

There has been no happier moment in all 
my life before than this in which I see your 
white banners and have the great honor to 
speak the congratulations and the blessings 
and the good wishes of all your friends and 
the friends of dear old Chautauqua on 
this day. Such a moment as this, is first 
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of all, a moment of joy, of giving of good 
wishes, of congratulations from all ourhearts. 
You are come up out of so many places; and 
there are, all about you, unseen objects whoare 
with you, the forms we know in a thousand 
homes in this and other lands, who are mem- 
bers of your class, who cannot be with you, 
who would see us give you joy. You have done 
so much work so bravely ; you have looked 
forward so long to the proud day which 
crowns you with its splendid sunshine. 

First of all we give you our good wishes, 
our blessing, our recognition as belonging 
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now to the great army of those who have 
promised themselves to be scholars in the 
largest sense of the word. 

Those who are not so wise as Chautauqua, 
have many times wondered at this paradox 
which she sets before the world when she 
brings you at the end of four years to your 
Recognition Day. We have, some of us, 
thought she ought to have recognized you 
four years ago when you entered upon this 
course of training you set for yourselves, that 
then she ought to have held out her hand and 
welcomed you to her arms. She knew better, 
so wise is she ; she waited until she had tested 
your patience, your power, your will, your 
bravery, and then, at the end of the training, 
she holds out her hand and says to you, as 
Charles Kingsley said to his young men of 
Oxford, ‘‘I give you but my greeting anda 
start. I cannot educate you or any one.” If 
Chautauqua has done any thing for our land 
she has done this, that she has showed us at 
last what she said in the beginning : ‘‘ Edu- 
cation ends only with life.” She says more 
to you and tothose about you. She says, 
‘*Education is life.” So she has taken up 
the work of our scholarsin thecolleges, where 
the boys and girls at the end of their four 
years there tear down the pictures, pack their 
books, have a farewell class meeting, and 
then depart with tears in their eyes and fear 
in their hearts. O, my children, it is not the 
end, as youcall it. It is but the beginning ; 
it is the commencement. The college of 
Chautauqua, a greater college now than all, 
has been wise in bringing you up to-day to 
enter upon life, to come into the new birth, 
to come on the roll of scholars on your Rec- 
ognition Day. 

I have thought in this moment, that is so 
sacred and solemn to you, we perhaps could 
not do better than to talk a little very 
plainly, as we ought to do, about what the 
new life into which you enter with us here is ; 
what the life of education can be to us com- 
mon working men and women ; to us who are 
no longer young ; to us who have life yet be- 
fore us. You can teach it in a thousand homes 
in thecoming years. You have found that an 
education is never finished. You mothers who 
stand here in the Class of ’90; you fathers 
and mothers who have had reason for years 
to bless this place in your homes, will never 
send your boys or girls to any thing men and 
women calla ‘finishing school ’’ hereafter. 
There is no such thing. You will talk no 


more and not allow your children to talk 
about having finished their education. You 
do not talk about having finished with this 
study. Yourearnest eyes and purpose shows 
that you more firmly enter to-day than four 
years ago upon the education that is life. 
What is it? Letus drawa sharp contrast by 
saying that with Chautauqua the life is con- 
trasted with the humdrum and more com- 
monplace life. There can be none of us who 
have not passed through days when the skies 
were low above us, when it seemed that the 
earth had no stone under our feet, when 
duty was drudgery, when the dearest 
friends seemed uninteresting, when books 
were not opened to us, when no music 
sounded in our ears, when the humdrum of 
life and its daily round of duties made no 
bright outlook for us. We were occupied 
with things and not with thoughts, with duty, 
which was drudgery, and not with ideals. 
You know that life. ‘ You mothers know what 
it is to sit over the stockings mending, know- 
ing all the time that they will wear out again ; 
you know what it is to get dinners and that 
the dinner will be no better to-morrow; you 
know that rooms swept must beswept again ; 
in the workshops as you watchthe machines 
you know how dead they are. The pity and 
the pain, dear friends, of our life is that it is 
so often taken up with things that perish 
with the using, as our ministers tell us, and 
our hearts ache Sunday morning as we hear 
it, and on Monday, washing day, we start in 
to be overwhelmed with the duties of the 
week. Is it not so? And is it not so that 
Chautauqua has lifted us up by the thousand 
and given us something to think of besides 
what the fingers are doing and what has to 
be done over and over again ? 

We, in America, have been too long in be- 
lieving in the blessed words of the Master 
that the value of a man’s life is after all in 
the abundance of the things he possesses. 
Now, out of all this, you have come or are 
coming, for in truth, you are Chautauquans 
to-day. You, Pierians, have come during 
these four years to drink at that spring of 
living water which springs up anew intoever- 
lasting life, into newness of life that is sweet 
and fresh and invigorating day by day be- 
cause life has come to mean to you idealism. 
You have gone out of your own selves first 
of all into the lives of others ; you have culti- 
vated sympathy and imagination and care 
for those others of your own household. You 




















cannot be true Chautauquans unless lifeis to- 
day to you more beautiful, no matter what 
your hands are doing, and though not one 
of you could earn your bread because of 
what you have learned in your homes and 
in your books, every mouthful you eat ought 
to be sweeter because of the work you have 
donetogether. Thatis, then, what I meant bya 
life that iseducation. I dare not use the past 
and say ‘‘ educated ’’ life unless I should sig- 
nify it was finished. 

What are some of the essentials of an edu- 
cated man or woman? Now, I think that too 
often we have felt that diplomas, degrees, and 
courses in schools or college, some definite 
reading or the accomplishment of something 
acquired in the way of information, made a 
man educated. . 

I hope every thing I say to you shall seem 
common-place. I could say nothing better 
than to say over and over again the great 
truth Chautauqua has taught to every one, 
that if you have a rounded, completed edu- 
cation, you have put yourselves in relation 
with all the past, with all the great life of the 
present ; you have reached on to the infinite 
hope of the future. First of all, you have 
come out of the little homes and workshops, 
school-rooms and pulpits where you have 
stood, men and women, doing the daily work 
of your life, and have made yourselves by the 
study of the past, citizens of the world. You 
have learned that when William the Con- 
queror landed among the Saxons you landed 
with him. You have learned that no more 
can you sit in your modern American village 
or city and feel no interest in what they do 
across the sea, in that little island from which 
our fathers came solongago. You knowthat 
every drop of blood that surged in the veins 
of Shakspere, Milton, and Pitt has made life 
a different thing for American people, and the 
boys and girls of to-day. Dear friends, in 
our modern, practical, American life there is 
not the smallest little girl who walked to-day 
in your sweet procession, not the tiniest boy 
on some lonely farm on these New York hills 
whose life may not be and ought not to be 
a richer, sweeter thing because Plato walked 
in the old olive groves of the Academia, and 
because Socrates believed in ideas and the 
diffusion of them, and because of the heroes, 
saints, and martyrs, whose names you and I 
never heard of, fought the good fight and kept 
the faith. 

Sometimes men and women come to me 
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and ask if it will pay to educate their sons and 
daughters, especially their daughters. They 
say to me that life is so practical that it is 
hardly worth while to give John and Mary 
so much ; ask why teach them German when 
they must speak English, and plain English 
too, and what is the use of giving a daughter 
Greek when Greek is a dead language. They 
come to me and stand before the young boys 
and girls and say these things, and all the 
while I feel as if untold riches were un- 
opened ; beautiful hopes, dreams, ambitions 
and inspirations, all ready for the boys and 
girls of this brave young land, and nobody 
knew it and nobody gave them the key that 
would make them rich all the days of their 
life if they never owned a foot of God’s earth, 
if they never left their native village. We 
American people, and you have been told it 
a good many times—and let us say it again 
—we need to know the power and potency 
and the greatness of the lifethat is made rich 
by ideals and ideas; the life that is of high 
thinking and plain living; the life of the 
poor man redeemed from vulgarity, which is 
the only bad thing about poverty. : 

Now, you have not gone through this little 
list of four years’ reading without having 
felt yourselves in a beautiful archway, mem- 
bers of the whole world. The Greeks have 
spoken to you out of their beautiful old life 
that has gone. The Romans have given you 
their ideas and you are the better for them. 
You know the witty, bright, scintillating, 
fresh thinkers ; you know something of the 
solemn, philosophical German mind; you 
have come to see what the stars have to say 
to you in the heavens at night ; what the 
rocks have to say to you in the sun by day. 
You cannot, I am sure, not one of you onthe 
farm, go out in the evening and look after 
your cattle, and if you area live man, with 
God’s truth in your heart, you cannot go in 
without a sweet touch in the heart of the 
Source of all. You cannot go out in the 
pastures by day and not bring back to the 
children sometouch of God’s wonderful work- 
ing in the flowers. 

You mothers, sitting at your quiet tasks 
at home, have something now besides dis- 
cussing the way your neighbors hang their 
dresses or educate their children or make 
their beds. I had a cook in New York last 
winter, who said to me once, being a very 
dignified and serious woman of sixty, that 
she would not go to live with a friend of 
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mine I wished her to cook for, because that 
friend talked about her servants with her 
friends. We are coming to something when 
our cooks in our kitchens warn us that there 
are things in lifetoosweet and grand tomake 
it worth while to waste time with things 
that perish with the day’s eating. 

O you have not gathered up information 
out of the past, which you inherit in the 
larger measure of our day without feeling the 
wealth, the largeness, the growing value of 
life! I venture tosay that you will not waste 
it, that you will not toss it away in bad 
health that can be avoided, in waste of time 
that can be redeemed to blessed use for 
yourselves and others. Tocome into the 
great citizenship of the world, the universe, 
it is necessary that we know all we can of all 
that has been, all that we have, and all that 
shall be. 

But this teeming, beautiful, surging crude 
young American life is of more consequence: 
here we must do our work. How shall we? 
I venture tosay that there is no man or 
woman educating himself or herself through 
Chautauqua, who will not feel more and 
more the opportunity of the present moment 
in a present world. This, then, would be 
my second point: that, while we, as people 
educating ourselves, must have information 
—will have it more and more; will use our 
scattered half minutes,—we shall be always 
in ready sympathy with the ever present 
need of the new time. 

I know of a young girl who came from her 
Chautauqua reading to say to me, ‘‘ Don’t 
you know of something almost impossible 
that needs to be done just now in this land? 
My mother will not let me go as a foreign 
missionary, or I would go to Africa; but I 
think she will let me’ go to the Mormons. 
Do you know of any thing harder than that, 
Mrs. Palmer?’ She said, ‘‘I found out so 
much of what the great, earnest, simple 
souls have been doing, that I cannot be con- 
tent to go to parties this winter. I want to 
go to the Mormons, or the Black belt in Ala- 
bama, or any harder place you know, because 
I am young and strong, and I. would like to 
be sure of God.’”’ That is Chautauqua’s les- 


son. She has gone from Chautauqua to the 
Mormons, and she has taken her old motto 
with her, and God bless her. 

I went the other day, in a country village, 
where I passed the summer, to see a little 
dressmaker inone room. What do you think 
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I found herdoing? I found herconning over 
the names of the Assyrian kings. She said, 
“‘Tam glad you have come in. You have 
been in college; perhaps you will tell me 
how to pronounce these names ; it is worry- 
ing me.”’ I said, ‘‘Would you mind telling 
me, my dear little woman, what the Assyrian 
kings have to do with fitting my gown ?” 
She said, ‘‘ Well, I can’t say as it is the 
kings, ma’am, but it is the knowing about 
them.”’ 

I must tell you I now know a great many 
Chautauquans in this same little village. 
There is a lonely woman there who has never 
been forty miles away from it. She was cer- 
tainly in danger—some of us have been—of 
being a counterpart to Pollock’s man, of 
whom he wrote, ‘‘One man I knew, and 
many such there might have been, who never 
had a dozen thoughts in all his life.” Now, 
my neighbor had no thoughts ; no chance to 
think them ; she milked her cows faithfully ; 
she stood by her maiden aunts honestly. 
The days went by and sawthe gray hairs 
coming to the forehead of this New England 
woman, without money, without books, 
without lyceum, and yes, even in Massachu- 
setts, without a public library ; without any 
romance in her life except what she put there 
by her dreams ; and so she came into her for- 
ties and Chautauqua came into them, too. 
Do you think that her neighbors thought it 
reasonable in Mary suddenly to burst out 
studying French? I assure you the whole 
village was in an uproar about this. They 
said, ‘‘ What in the world does she want to 
know French for?’ Upin her little bed- 
room she persisted ; she has been studying 
French now two years and her pronunciation 
is quite unusual. I do not think that in 
Paris she could get a dinner with it ; but she 
has got a new look in her eyes from it ; she 
has got anew sound in her voice; she has 
suddenly gone to work to get up a public li- 
brary in that little village from it ; and she 
is now studying botany in those still, lonely 
deserted fields until the few little children 
that there are in the village daily may be 
seen trouping after Mary Ellen’s heels to 
learn the name of some new flower. 

The neighbors said it was impractical for her 
to study French ; she never heard a word of it 
and will never use a word of it except when 
she is alone. Some of the neighbors said it 
was a wicked shame for Chautauqua to lead 
her mind away studying the Latin names of 























common weeds. They thought it would 
make her forget to work and would make her 
a dreamer, and that her poor old aunts would 
be neglected. You know better, don’t you? 
You know that on that street there has a new 
life arisen. There is new hope in a hopeless 
woman’s heart. You know the children are 
better because she lives in thedeserted village 
and you know God is glad because she took 
the impractical studies which have given her 
something more than information and some- 
thing a great deal better, and put her in 
touch with the great, swelling life of the 
time. 

This is an old story. You know a thous- 
and ofthem. I know a good many ; and I 
am more hopeful for the land because of what 
Iknow. A man or woman who is educated 
or who is being educated mounts into active 
interest in every-day life. Every particle of 
information he or she gets is inspiration, it 
is new power, it is new hope for daily duties; 
it takes the drudgery out of life; it inspires 
the heart to do what a young girl I know did 
away off in Michigan ; she became interested 
in social questions, and at recess used to talk 
of strikesand labor movements with her Irish 
and German boys. She talked witha big Irish 
boy at recess one day, about why strikes were 
bad business, and that night her talk saved 
two million dollars worth of lumber on the 
river. That boy’s father learned from Pat- 
rick the lesson his young teacher taught him 
at recess. 

No man or woman is educated unless he or 
she out of all the learning puts himself or 
herself more in touch, more keenly alive, 
more sensitive to the life and the need of the 
time just round him. 

America has so many problems just now to 
solve. There are ethical questions that the 
newspapers from day to day are teeming 
with—theology, education, politics, every 
thing, is stirring in the new land; and the 
questions will be settled before the little boys 
and girls here have grown to manhood and 
womanhood ; and they will be settled by the 
men and the women who believe in this edu- 
cation, through this daily life, whether these 
men and women stand in high places or in 
humble places; they will be settled by these 
fathers and mothers who discuss them ra- 
tionally about the dinner tables in the hear- 
ing of their children. God make us brave 
enough to settle these things in His way and 
not ours, before the new century comes in. 
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It is a great deal better to be taking upour 
time with the blessed present, which is so 
much better than any past, than tobe giving 
it allto the histories of the Greeks or the 
Romans, but there is something that is bet- 
ter still. The educated man or woman looks 
before as well as after atime. The character 
of Chautauqua’s training has been, that she 
has made us wiser than we were about the 
things that last. If you and I are truly edu- 
cated the future will have no painful sur- 
prises for us and no bankruptcy that is total 
will ever touch our homes or hearts. Our 
interests will be those that cannot be touched 
by those things that take to themselves 
wings and fly away. Our hearts will bein 
places that shall not godown with bank 
stocks and railroad investments. We shall 
have set our treasures up too high for any 
breath that passes near the earth to touch ; 
we shall have been wise in the things that 
last. Thatisthe pain and sorrow of life. 
You have seen men and women sitting in 
beautiful homes with their hearts empty, an- 
gry, even, that they had so many things to 
be taken care of, when the only thing they 
cared for and loved was in the ground under 
their feet. You have seen men and women 
who had no interest excepting these things 
that even love cannot hold fast when the 
storms come. If we are wisely educated we 
know, every one of us, better than this; we 
have the dear old friends whose voices can 
never be stilled as long as library doors are 
open about us. We have the great music 
sounding down from the blessed old harps 
of the past ; we have the pictures ; we have 
the beauty of the world to which our eyes 
have been opened ; and most of all, we know 
that our life is all a part of the Divine life, 
which is, after all, the only life in the world. 
That, I think, is the outcome of this educa- “ 
tion upon which you and I have entered. 
We have promised ourselves to have only the 
highest ideals. We have promised our- 
selves to add every day to knowledge; but 
aye, beyond that, we have promised ourselves 
to be our best always, and what is better, to 
give our best and only our best always to the 
world that waits for it. 

Ican prophesy well that there is not one 
of this Class of ’90 who will go to the hum- 
blest room, to the quietest home, and not 
make her minister glad for her presence in 
the church, and not make the good doctor, 
ifhe is a noble doctor, in that place, feel 
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she has come back into it. The men and 
women who are educating themselves in 
this modern Chautauqua are the men and 
the women because of whose presence the 
little children on the streets are safer in 
temptation. 

There is no greatness, we have come tosee, 
but goodness. There is nothing that will 
last except love. Coming here yesterday I 
saw a little, crippled, white haired man with 
atrembling hand holding close to the one 
eye that could see, a little paper-covered book. 
The rain did not make him shut it, and all 
the trouble of the night about us in waiting 
and shuffling of baggage, did not make him 
lift his eyes. He was trying to find out, 
dear friends, what is ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in 
the World.’”’ And he said, with his face 
kindling, and the tears ran down it, he 
said, ‘‘ Yes, that is it; that is love.’’ That 
is the story of Chautauqua’s life. It is the 
life of love, and that is the reason why in the 
colleges, the universities, among the best 
pulpits I know, in the lawyers’ offices, on 
military parade ground, in the mills in Law- 
rence, in the lumber camps of Wisconsin, in 
the islands of the sea, and the forests of the 
other side of the world this word has gone, 
and that is the reason why, everywhere, the 
men and the women who hope much for the 
next ten years in America believe in you. 
That is why Icame a long way, with just 
this simple word in my heart; not willing 
to bring you essays upon education; not 
willing to talk about theories of how we shall 
get learning. The day is too sweet and seri- 
ous; it means too much to me; I care too 
much for the new ideal and the newtime. I 
have just come home from many lands where 
Chautauqua has not conquered or its ideals. 
I come from where I have been asked by Ger- 
man professors, whose names you have al- 
ready been hearing upon ‘this platform, if it 
is really possible that in America a boy 
would be sent to college who expected to be 
afarmer. The idea to them was very shock- 
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safer for the homes of the village because 


ing, for, as they viewed it, education was for 
the preachers and teachers, professional and 
learned men. I think, even in dear old 
England, there are too many people who 
suppose that Oxford and Cambridge are for 
gentlemen’s sons. In Athens that good man 
who is ruling there in the place of the king, 
sent for me last spring to ask me if I would 
not tell him how to get the boys and the girls 
educated there as this Indian name was doing 
it over here. 

The old idea that education was for the 
gentlemen’s sons, for a certain class or for 
learned professions, you have struck a death- 
blow in the face, and you have said that be- 
cause you are men and women and because 
the little children around your table are hu- 
man beings and are going to last forever, 
therefore you would know and be and do the 
greatest thing in the world that lay in your 
power. Now, for this, I can give you my 
blessing out of the colleges and tell you that 
at last you have conquered the colleges and 
universities. They now only ask you to 
be good to them and to send your boys and 
girls to them and let them do for your sons 
and daughters, Chautauqua menand women, 
something of what yeu have done for them 
This, then, is my word to you—live, and after 
that live. Not till you are seventy—some of 
you arethat already—but till you are seventy 
thousand—we shall all be that by-and-by— 
and then on and on in the beautiful times 
that come forever—live the lesson we learn 
under these arches to-day. God is love, and 
he that loveth is born of God. And the new 
life springing up evermore is the life in our 
hearts and love of the past and the surging 
present and the new future out of this new 
movement will join their hands in the life of 
you who pledge yourselves to know all you 
can, to be more than you can, to be what 
God would have you be—perfect ; and so, 
may God bless you. This is the prayer we 
bring from across the sea, from across the 
lands. May His peace be in your homes and 
His prosperity in these palaces. 

















Class Poem of “ The Prerians.” 


1886-1890. 
Motto: ‘Redeeming the Time.” : 


ARISE, ALL SOULS, ARISE! 


BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 


rise, all souls, arise / 
The watch ts past ; 
A glory breaks above 
The cloud at last. 
There comes a rushing, mighty wind again ! 
The breath of God ts still the life of men ; 
The day ascending fills the waiting skies, 
All souls, arise ! 


It comes—the breath of God— 
Through all the skies ! 
To live—to breathe with Him, 
All souls, arise ! 
Open the windows toward the shining East ; 
Call in the guests, and spread a wider feast, 
The Lord pours fourth as sacramental wine 
Fits breath divine ! 


It comes—a larger life, 
A deeper breath ; 
Arise, all souls, arise, 
And conquer death ! 
Spread forth the feast—the dew and manna fall 
And Angels whisper, “ Drink ye of it, all ;— 
Drink of His truth, and feed upon His love, 
With saints above /” 


Arise, all souls, arise 
To meet your Guest ! 
Hits light flames from the East 
Unto the West. 
The Lord of Earth and Heaven ts at the door, 
He comes to break Hts bread to all His poor, 
Arise and serve with Him,—His moment flies, 
All souls, arise ! 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
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A RUSSIAN TEA. 
BY ANNA CHURCHELL CAREY. 


HAT the social world 
constantly wishes is 
something new, and 
} Russia of late has 
been the nation to 
} which it has turned in 
search of novelty. 
Russian authors are 
now conspicuous fig- 
ures in the literary world, Russian artists 
are challenging attention, and as many of 
the Russian social customs as can bear trans- 
planting into the atmosphere of the Western 
nations have been introduced there. Among 
these are variations in the fashion of tea 
drinking and the use of the samovar on the 
afternoon tea-table. The samovar is to be 
used more this winter than ever before. It 
is usually made of brass and in shape is not 
unlike the old-fashioned coffee urn. It con- 
tains two inner chambers, one for charcoal 
and the other for water, with a vertical tube 
running through it by which the smoke es- 
capes. It is not a good plan to light the 
samovar in the room in which it is to be used, 
as the fumes of the charcoal are often dis- 
agreeable ; sometimes it is even lighted out- 
of-doors and brought into the house only 
when the charcoal has burned down to a clear 
bed of coals. When the fire is well started 
and the smoke has ceased, the chimney tube 
is removed and a teapot to match the samo- 
var set on top of the opening left by it. This 
teapot contains very strong tea which is 
kept hot from the heat below. 

In offering a guest a cup of tea the hostess 
pours half a teaspoonful of the liquid tea from 
the teapot into a cup and then fills the cup 
with boiling water which is drawn from 
the samovar by a faucet. Foreigners gen- 
erally have the reputation of being great tea 
drinkers, but it must be remembered that the 
tea which they drink is much weaker than 
the American beverage, and that besides, 
living in a much less stimulating climate 
than we, they can drink it with an impunity 
which we do not enjoy. 

Tea drinking is universal in Russia, and 
at whatever hour a guest may arrive, he is 





sure to be offered a cup of tea; and the first 
thing that the Russian soldiers do when a 
halt is ordered, is to get outand light thesamo- 
var. The poorer classes use the brick tea, 
which is tea dust pressed into brick by steam 
power—a process that takes away almost all 
the flavor and scent. When steeped in wa- 
ter it gives a red infusion, which to an 
American is very unpalatable, and which the 
peasants themselves remedy by putting in a 
dash of brandy. The richer classes usually 
serve tea with lemon, or with rum or brandy 
occasionally in place of the lemon. 
Afternoon teas have become fashionable 
partly because they are so simple a form of 
entertainment. They vary much in the 
details, but it seems to be generally under- 
stood that it is good taste to have only very 
simple viands. But the Russian taste, so 
far as viands go, is simpler than ours. 
There, instead of having coffee, tea, and 
chocolate with various kinds ofcake, they have 
one or two small tables made of some hand- 
some wood over which is thrown a scarf or- 
namented with some of the characteristic 
Russian needle work or embroidery, and on 
which is placed the samovar, cups and 
saucers, sugar, lemon cut in thin slices, and 
crackers. Ifthe tea is a large one there will 
be two or three tables placed here and there 
where one can get acup of tea. When the 
Russian fashion is followed by ladies who 
have a regular day ‘‘at home,’’ the tea-table 
may be decorated with a Russian scarf to 
keep the samovar in countenance, while the 
maid can wear the Russian apron and cap. 
The fashion of serving meals a la russe 
does not, as the title implies, come from the 
Russians but from the French. The Rus- 
sians have the reputation of being one of the 
most hospitable nations in the world, as well 
as one of the most imitative, which shows itself 
in the readiness with which the better class of 
Russians adopt the social customs of the 
French, English, and Germans as the fashion 
of the moment may decide. Ina formal dinner 
a la russe none of the viands are placed on 
the table, but they are all, the meats in- 
cluded, served from a side table. This does 
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WHAT IS TAUGHT AND DONE IN A COOKING SCHOOL. 


away with the waiter leaning over between 
the guests to reach whatever is to be passed. 
But at an ordinary dinner the soup and meat 
are placed on the table. The serving ala 
russe promotes a leisurely habit at mealsand 
forces even the most independent person to 
submit to being waited upon—an excellent 
thing for one’s table manners. 

Not having the vegetables upon the table 
gives greater opportunity for table decora- 
tion, such as the beautifully embroidered 
rose cloths which have become so fashion- 
able of late, and in which so much variety of 
taste is displayed. The rose cloth is some- 
thing new in table decoration and would 
probably never have been if the table were 
crowded with dishes. It consists of a square 
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piece of fine linen about three quarters of a 
yard or a yard square, either hemstitched or 
fringed, tastefully embroidered and placed 
onthe center of the table. Upon this is 
placed a bow] of cut flowers. 

Dinner a la russe means a great deal of 
bare table space, and as there is nothing 
which adds so much to the attractiveness of 
a home asa dainty table, the housekeeper 
feels her opportunity of having handsome 
table linen seen and appreciated. When 
meals are served in this fashion it necessi- 
tates the waiter being in the room all the 
time, which of course puts a certain re- 
straint upon conversation, but, after all, that 
restraint only means the avoidance of per- 
sonal remarks, a very good thing to get rid of. 


WHAT IS TAUGHT AND DONE IN A COOKING SCHOOL. 
BY MRS. C. A. SHERWOOD. 


OOKING is taught 
now in all cooking 
schools—you will say 
that is obvious; but it 
is not, for, when cook- 
ing first attracted at- 
tention as a subject 
for study, the lessons 
were mere demonstra- 

me tions, where the pu- 
pils were allowed to look in at the prepara- 
tion of a certain number of dishes and, when 
perfected, allowed to taste thereof. When 
the séance was over, I will not call it a les- 
son, nine at Jeast out of every ten pupils left 
not one whit the wiser than when they ar- 
rived. But now those ‘‘lessons’’ are de- 
servedly done away with and we are taught 
practically and thoroughly not only how we 
cook, but why. 

The pupils are not only /o/d how but are 
expected to put it all into practice then and 
there, while the teacher is still present. They 
are encouraged to ask questions and made to 
understand why one way is better than an- 
other. In well-organized cooking schools 





the lessons are divided into courses, three or 
more, one more difficult than the other ; each 
course containing trom ten to twelve lessons, 
no pupil being allowed to enter the second 
course before she has thoroughly mastered 
the first. 


I will venture to assert that any 





girl who has passed through the three courses, 
is well prepared for the culinary part of her 
duties as housekeeper, or what is more im- 
portant still, ‘‘home-maker’’ of the future. 
As Mrs. Ewing lately so justly remarked, 
‘‘Teach our girls to be good cooks, and you 
will do more to empty the saloons than you 
can encompass in any other way.’’ 

The first lesson is generally the manage- 
ment and care of a fire: how to make a fire, 
regulate, and care for it after it is made; the 
different woods and coals discussed, what to 
do with the ashes and cinders. The stove or 
range is thoroughly dissected; the pupils 
are made to understand the working and 
meaning of the different dampers; how to 
regulate the oven; the cleaning and polishing 
of the range; all of which you will-agree 
with me are of vital importance. 

After this the different methods of cooking 
are each in turn taken up and thoroughly 
entered into: boiling, stewing, broiling, roast- 
ing, etc. Unless one has thoroughly studied 
up these subjects it is surprising how much 
there is to be learned. 

Take boiling, for instance: the article 
usually selected to be experimented upon is 
the potato. The pupil is first told of the 
composition of the potato and the action of 
boiling water thereon; about the prepara- 
tion before boiling and after, the why and 
wherefore throughout. Nor is the serving 
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forgotten, for pupils are made to feel that 
the serving of the dishes is of almost as 
much importance as the cooking. 

The first course is entirely taken up with 
these elementary forms of cooking, including 
lessons on eggs and cereals. 

To bread is given an entire lesson. As a 
lesson seldom lasts longer than an hour and 
a half, it is, of course, impossible to take the 
pupils through the rising and baking of 
bread, although the teacher very often brings 
a loaf ready for baking. The pupils are 
obliged to mix and knead the bread, each 
taking a turn at the kneading, and it is curi- 
ous to watch the wonderful methods exhib- 
ited. In my classes I insist upon each pupil 
bringing me at least one loaf of bread made 
entirely by herself, before she is permitted to 
go into the more advanced courses. 

The second and third are graded, onea very 
little more difficult than the other, so that 
after having taken the entire three courses 
the pupil should be an excellent plain cook. 
The last course includes cake, pastry, cream, 
and ices. There is no really intricate or fancy 
cooking, yet every thing necessary is taught. 
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The pupils are also taught the different 
ways of using up remnants, the care of all 
food cooked and uncooked, the great impor- 
tance ofeconomy. She must know the name 
and use of the different cooking utensils and 
how to take care of them; the different 
kinds and cuts of meat and the prices, what 
is best for her purpose. She is also taught 
as much as practicable of marketing. There 
are in New York two well-known cooking 
schools. The ‘‘ New York Cooking School,’’ 
25 Lafayette Place, the most practical 
cooking is taught, and three or four 
classes are in progress at once. Visitors are 
most welcome. In the ‘‘ College for the Train- 
ing of Teachers,’’ where cooking is taught 
as a branch, great attention is given to 
the chemistry of cooking. The lessons here 
are most charming and interesting. One 
is astonished that there is so much of inter- 
est in our daily food. There are numerous 
other cooking classes, I may even say 
‘*schools,’’ connected with different associa- 
tions and clubs, in all of which visitors are 
always welcome and cannot fail to be inter- 
ested. 


RECLAIMING AN ABANDONED FARM. 
BY KATE SANBORN. 


T was not exactly 
‘‘abandoned,’”’ as an 
absent owner, who had 
bought it for a small 
sum, was interested to 
secure a tenant who 
would ‘‘keep it up’’; 
say rather depraved or 

depressed or dying of starvation. There 

have been times when it struck me as 
absolutely dissolute, full of evil, and hope- 
less. Said farm contains about twenty- 
five acres; is situated in a secluded ham- 
let, a mile and a half from town, yet the 
extreme point of land nearly touches the 
railroad track, on which four or five trains 
daily, will carry one to Boston, only twenty- 
eight miles distant, so there is the rare com- 
bination of country quiet and city delights 
and privileges, with the station not three 
minutes’ walk from the front door. 

I came upon this treasure by chance, and 
after going over the old house once or twice, 





examining the well-preserved barn, three 
good wells, and a tiny pond called ‘‘ a spring- 
hole” by bucolic outsiders, but capable of 
untold development, and hearing it could all 
be obtained for forty dollars per year, I 
rented by telegraph the place for three years 
and began at once the work of reformation. 
The ground had not been cultivated for a 
dozen years, save a patch here and there; the 
house virtually empty and forlorn, needing— 
every thing: kitchen pump, a senile wreck, 
incapable of improvement; wooden drain 
pipes decayed long ago, were carrying death 
as directly as possible to the well near the 
house, in conformity with the usual insanity 
or ignorance in regard to such matters in farm- 
ing in New England. But the possibilities 
of a pleasant home and a paying farm were 
there. 


Here was a suitably new interest. I hated 


hotel life in summer,—the inevitable waste of 
time, gossip, and constant excitement ; lack 
of real comfort, pretense of noisy gayety, 
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blaring bands, servants agog for frequent 
fees, the tremendously long bills, and per- 
haps a malarial fever thrownin. I was not 
yet ready for a foreign trip—and the farm 
would be a haven of rest. It was great fun 
to fix up the quaint old house. Papers sev- 
eral seasons old were purchased for ten and 
fifteen cents a roll, and each room had its 
own individuality. Friends, amused at this 
new departure, ransacked their attics, upper 
chambers, and bureau drawers, and sent on a 
bewildering variety of antiquated rubbish, 
which with a little care and thought, proved 
both useful and ornamental. Several loads 
of old furniture were bought at auctions for 
incredibly little money. I determined that 
the whole house should be furnished with 
these queer odds and ends, at as little ex- 
pense as possible, and it is now ready for you 
all to see. 

Come in with me and we'll talk it over. 
That piazza on the north and east sides I put 
on. No summer home is quite right without 
a broad piazza, but it is built of cheap wood 
and I painted it myself. That small front I 
devised and am proud of it. You see the 
home-made rustic baskets bright with flow- 
ers, lanterns bought at auctions for five and 
ten cents, and the robin and thrush to make 
music. Strings of gay colored beads with 
now and then a little bell improve the melody 
with a gentle tinkling accompaniment. A 
yard and a half of bright colored matting 
fringed out two-thirds of its width makes an 
effective awning on one end and vines do 
the rest. That queer old rocker? I bought 
that in a little villagein Pennsylvania ; it had 
rocked on a hotel porch there for years—cost 
only two dollars; the other chairs, auction 
chairs ; average value, tencents. The flower 
' stands in the yard were old churns originally ; 
the others, half barrels and butter firkins. 

Now walk in after admiring the precious 
old knocker which I found in Bridgeport, 
Conn. The large rag rug under your feet 
cost five dollars and will last years and years. 
You are admiring ‘‘the fineinlaid work on that 
charming three cornered table’’? That table 
was a wash stand originally. The top was 
broken ; it was put away as worthless in a 
house near me. I rescued it, covered the top 
with a piece of brocade and now itis a unique 
bit, noticed by many. That is the sitting or 
“living room’’ on the right. See that 
blessed, beautiful old fire-place! I had it 
opened and painted a cheerful red, and re- 
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stored its former'glory ; one friend found that 
crane andthe pot-hooks for me anda kind old 
clergyman presented me with a ‘‘ trammel.’’ 
The old iron andirons, pot, and kettle harmon- 
ize well. That fire-place is a perpetual delight. 

I would like to describe in detail the fifteen 
auctions I’ve attended but can only give re- 
sults. My center table there, cost just ten 
cents—fifteen more when painted; the im- 
pressive desk with pigeon holes and secret 
drawers, two dollars, before its renovation ; 
the haircloth rocker, ninety cents ; that queer 
red letter holder cut out of wood, five cents, 
and so on. You see this is a ‘“‘red’’ room 
with a dash of blue. Curtains very simple, 
red flowers on white lawn—the lace taken 
from inside of dress skirts. The room oppo- 
site is the parlor, and the dining-room is a 
triumph of economy but we cannot stop. 
You must give a moment to the old clock on 
the stairs, which I secured for eight dollars, 
and one more to the ‘‘ pine cone room ’’ named 
from the curtains, bed spreads, made of a 
cheap scrim, yellow ground covered with 
pine-cones. Of course barrels are made to 
do duty as dressing cases, tables, etc. ‘A bas- 
ket is by the yellow fire-place, filled with 
cones to light on special occasions. 

That is quite enough to give an idea of the 
house made over. Now for the farm and farm 
work. I cannot give a rosy picture of this 
department as regards expense. It cost me 
as much to arrange a safe water supply, pro- 
vide for drainage, jpurchase fertilizers, 
and carry on the agricultural experiment as 
it did to live in a large New York apartment ! 
I had delicious vegetables till late in fall, 
but they cost medear. Havel really worked 
myself? I have risen at half past four many 
summer mornings and have kept busy ‘out 
doors till sunset, when I was tired enough to 
go straight to bed and sleep soundly till 
morning. I drive the cows to pasture now 
and then ; have made butter regularly with 
signal success. Mrs. Lincoln of cook-book 
fame pronounced it perfect. I have 10o hens, 
127 chickens, 39 ducks, 15 turkeys, 3 geese, 
2 peacocks, 6 bantams. I fear I can never 
break the record on figures with poultry. 
But I daily care for them in the most prosaic 
way and they are paying me well. Any 
woman can make poultry pay who will take 
proper care of them. 

My expenses the first year were astound- 
ing. But now my stock is purchased, my 
improvements made. I have a man to work 
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for me who knows'his business and is as 
much in earnest as myself. I do not feel that 
I have wasted one cent. 

I am gloriously well. Friends loveto come 
here and rest. The list of my guests is 


varied: tired ministers, literary men,, over- 


THE INCOMING FASHIONS. 


worked shop-girls, city ladies with their mil. 
lions, little children who are enraptured with 
the doves, dogs, chickens, and kittens. Does 
it pay to reclaim a farm? Not in dollars, 
but in honest, healthful enjoyment of real 
country life. 


THE INCOMING FASHIONS. 
BY MARY S. TORREY. 


ONG ago, Eve took the apple, and 

ever since her daughters have been 

, appropriating what does not 

rightfully belong to them. 

Years ago they took the tall 

silk hat, and though it is 

not becoming, they wear it 

occasionally in preference 

to a jockey or Derby. Woman’s latest seiz- 

ure has been the masculine vobe de nuit, by 

our Western sisters, and why they want such 

an ugly, shapeless thing no one can say, un- 

less on economic principles, for certainly 

ours are not only comfortable, but pretty. 

Perhaps it is the pocket that fascinated her, 

as well as the economy in laundry bills. 

Where woman will stay her hand, no onecan 

divine. So men should ‘‘consider their 

mercies’? and return thanks, because al- 

though their wives wear the breeches meta- 

phorically whenever they can, they still allow 

their lords the practical use of them, undis- 

puted in spite of the ‘‘booming’’ of the di- 
vided skirt. 

The new jackets are just as long waisted 
and close fitting as ever, but longer in the 
skirts than those of last spring, while some 
of the much trimmed vests thereto are ab- 
surdly short. For early fall wear heliotrope, 
dragon-green, shades of fawn, and fisher- 
man’s blue will be stylish colors for these 
coats. Hussar blue promises to be a favorite 
color for double breasted jackets, with large 
collar, lapels, and hip pockets ; and a good 
many gilt buttons will be used upon them. 
Judging from a few ‘‘special’’ models, the 
indications are that long, close fitting gar- 
ments will hold their sway again this win- 
ter, the favorite lining being plush even for 
inexpensive looking cloth. In fact, hand- 
some linings are the rule for wraps of all 
kinds, and they should either match or con- 
trast in color. The military cape, reaching 


below the waist, and modified so that it 
makes a sort of burnous in front and fastens 
on the left shoulder, is both useful and be- 
coming for autumn wear. Other capes are 
made either of suiting or cloth, plush, or 
velvet, and entirely without trimming, unless 
it may be a cord and tassels. A new feature 
in many of the wraps is that they havea 
high flaring collar, very becoming to a pret- 
ty throat when the front is rolling. Some 
long cloaks are shown having a deep pointed 
yoke with a double flounce, but only women 
with low sloping shoulders should invest in 
this style. 

Of the sixty-six colors which the Parisian 
Chambre Syndicale announces for the coming 
season, only eight, or perhaps six, are really 
new, viz., verveine, a medium heliotrope, 
bluet, a strong but light blue, dauphin, a 
darkish reseda, dattir, a cross between olive 
and sulphur yellow, and maroquin, alight 
brown. Heliotropes have the most space 
and blues next. 

The fancy for huge neck frillings, that was 
so marked during the summer, still prevails, 
and the triumph of this style, as well as the 
high flaring collar, shows that sooner or later 
some will bedeck themselves like the por- 
traitsof Queen Elizabeth. Fortunately these 
ruffs, that is the moderate ones, are becom- 
ing to every one, provided the neck is not too 
short. The very deep Vandyke trimming 
will not be so much sought after this winter, 
judging trom the fact that the shops display 
instead, more of the straight edged and one- 
sided trimmings, in narrow and medium 
widths. Crochet trimmings, that returned 
to favor last year, bid fair in spite of price, 
to be prime favorites. Several rows of nar- 
row passementerie are used, and crochet one 
and one-half inches wide costs about ninety 
cents. Feathers will be in great demand for 
trimming wraps, particularly for evening 
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wear, and while black or white boas are used 
for the street, light, dressy ones are sold for 
evenings. A very pretty and durable ruff is 
made of four or five yards of Russian net 
with embroidered edge, and tied with long 
ends at the back. 

The shape of bonnets and hats has not al- 
tered materially. There is still the broad 
flaring front, and back absolutely zz/, and 
the bonnets are small and dainty as ever. 
Feathers and velvets will of course take the 
place of flowers in autumn decoration. Tur- 
ban and toque are still fashionable, but they 
have a formidable rival in the English walk- 
ing hat. 

Although there have been from time to 
time rumors of the return of the hoop, it is 
not en evidence yet, thank goodness, and, let 
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us hope, it never will be. The present so- 
called classic style is so much more elegant 
and graceful than the stiff rotundity of the 
hoop that one can scarcely believe its return 
possible. Yet we are constantly assured 
that all the idiots are not dead yet, nor the 
dress-makers either, for the revival of the 
crinoline means an entirely new wardrobe for 
those whose sole aim in life is to bein 
fashion. The evening dresses are, however, 
made slightly bouffant at the back, and knife 
plaitings, quillings, etc., have reappeared at 
the bottom of skirts, and this may be the en- 
tering wedge. Another feature in dresses is 
the almost entire disappearance of seams, 
and the greater the mystery as to how the 
fair wearer got in, the greater the modiste’s 
triumph. 


PUTTING UP FRUITS. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


UMMER days are con- 

, nected with ideas of 

ym vacation, of rest, of 

laziness in the minds 

5 % of most people. But 

~ tothe housewife they 

mean something 

quite different, for 

not only must she 

cater to the present 

needs of her house- 

hold, but she must 

take advantage of 

the season of ‘‘mel- 

low fruitfulness ”» to make provision for the 

delectation of the palates of her family dur- 

iug the winter months. She must store up a 

supply of pickles sweet and sour, of catsup, 

of preserves, jellies, jams, marmalades, 

spiced fruits, and many other kinds of con- 

serve which will be popular and appetizing 

when fresh native fruits are out of the market. 

At the best, her task will not be easy, but 

she may render it harder by neglecting to 

provide herself with proper utensils for her 

work, and by setting herself about the per- 

formance of her labors in the wrong way. 

The processes of putting up fruit are many 

and tedious, and it is as bad as making 

bricks without straw to attempt this task ill- 
equipped. 


Before she begins her campaign, the house- 
keeper should provide herself with a large 
porcelaine-lined or agate ironware preserv- 
ing kettle. The former is usually preferred, 
and although not so readily kept clean as the 
latter, is the better, because its thickness 
renders its contents less likely to scorch than 
they would be while cooking in a vessel of 
the thinner material. Either kettle must be 
carefully cleansed after each using, and the 
mistress will usually find it best to conduct 
or superintend this operation herself. Cold 
water should never be thrown into the 
porcelain-lined kettle while it is hot, as 
there is danger of cracking the lining. 

In addition to the kettle the housewife 
should be supplied with a couple of long- 
handled wooden spoons, a long-handled 
wooden paddle, with which to stir and crush 
fruit while cooking for jelly, one large and 
one medium sized funnel, for filling jars and 
glasses, a perforated skimmer, and a couple 
of flannel jelly bags, furnished with stout 
loops by which jto hang them up while in 
use. Before she begins her work she must 
make sure that jthere are plenty of jars and 
glasses in the house, that these, if self- 
sealing, are provided with perfectly-fitting 
tops and perfect rubber rings, and that the 
tissue paper for covering the filled glasses is 
not missing. She should also guard against 
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the unpleasant contingency of discovering 
at the last moment that she has not enough 
sugar or spices or vinegar to complete her 
work, but must interrupt it until these can 
be procured. 

The condition of the fruit or vegetables to 
be used is an important consideration. If 
one must take either, under-ripe is better 
than over-ripe fruit. The latter cooks to 
pieces if used for preserving or canning, 
while jelly made from over-ripe fruit is not 
likely to be clear or to form well. If such 
must be used, let it be for marmalades. 
There is a point in all fruit, however, when 
it is firm, without being hard, ripe, without 
being soft, and this is the stage at which it 
is best to put it up. 

That woman is fortunate who can do her 
preserving or jellying over a gas or a gaso- 
line stove, for the work is hot enough in 
warm weather without raising the tempera- 
ture by the service of a coal stove. If possi- 
ble, she should have some one to assist her 
in her labors and get the worst of the work 
out of the way in the freshness of the morn- 
ing. She should lay out her plans of work, 
in the first place, choosing carefully the rec- 
ipes she intends following and not allowing 
herself to be diverted from these by sugges- 
tions, or by waverings of purpose. Even 
such minutie as mentally deciding where 
the kettle must stand while she fills the jars 
and what is the best place to set the pan of 
boiling water in which the jars or glasses 
must be rolled, should not be neglected. 
Every thing should be at hand before she be- 
gins operations—the scales for weighing the 
sugar, the measuring cup, the skimmer for 
removing the scum from the top of the boil- 
ing fruit, the dipper to fill the jars, the soft 
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cloths for wiping them off after they are 
filled, the tray on which to carry them out of 
the way when closed—and every other aid to 
quick and successful achievement. 

The worker’s dress should be suited to her 
occupation. It should be thin, loose, rather 
short in the skirt and of some material 
which will not be injured by a splash 
of fruit juice. An old gingham or calico 
gown made with a plain skirt and a loose or 
blouse waist is the best uniform to adopt. 
The shoes should be of the easiest, as the 
cook will be on her feet constantly until the 
work is done. 

When possible, the fruit should be pre- 
pared the day before it is used. This is 
feasible with most berries, with cherries, 
currants, grapes, etc., which have only to be 
picked over and stemmed, but fruits which 
must be peeled or cut up wither and change 
color if pared or sliced until just before they 
are cooked. Even then they should lie in 
cold water until the last moment. 

Except in large families waste is saved by 
using pint instead of quart jars for preserves, 
jams, and pickles. The quart jars answer 
very well for canning and the half-pint glasses 
are best for jellies. The fruit should always 
be put boiling hot into the jars, these filled 
full, the covers screwed on at once and then 
tightened the next day when they and their 
contents are perfectly cold. Rounds of tissue- 
paper, cut to fit the tops of the glasses, should 
be dipped in alcohol or white of egg and laid 
over jellies, while a thickness of cotton bat- 
ting placed on top of a jarof canned fruit, 
under the cover, prevents mold. The jars 
and glasses should all be distinctly labelled 
and kept in a dark, cool closet. 


LAGNIAPPE. 
BY GRACE KING. 


AKE it for lagniappe. 
‘‘ For lagniappe.”’ 

‘* Here’s your lagniappe !”’ 

‘*Where’s my lagniappe ?”’ 
“Don’t forget my la- 
gniappe !’’—and so on. 
One hears it in all the markets and mar- 
ket shops round about New Orleans, in 
all the languages and from all the racial 


varieties which the old creole city employs 
to carry on its retail aff ‘rs.. They all area 
unit on the subject of lagniappe, all want to 
receive it, and apparently all are equally 


eager to give it. Lagniappe is a symbol of 
the entente cordiale between seller and 
buyer, it is the souvenir of friendship be- 
tween those friends who wish to make an 
equable and at the same time a profitable 
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exchange of commedity and money ; it isa 
sentimental effusion over one of the most 
practical details of life. 

It is, to be technical, the bonus, the 
‘‘extra,’’ the voluntary gratification on the 
part of the vender after the bargain is con- 
cluded and over. It is understood to be per- 
fectly voluntary. No court in the land could 
force one to give lagniappe. No human in- 
genuity could logically find a basis upon 
which to exact one. In no way can it be 
looked upon as a guid pro quo. Such a sug- 
gestion would show a most complete misun- 
derstanding of the nature of the testimonial; 
for it is not lagniappe unless the bargain be 
concluded, and the business relations of 
seller and buyer terminated. 

It is supposed never to be asked for, but 
that as we see is only a supposition. Onthe 
contrary, to go away from a counter or stall 
without your lagniappe, to pretend to be in- 
different to it, to make it a matter of no con- 
sequence, shows an assumpation of superior- 
ity, a make-believe of riches, a ‘‘ set-up-ness ”’ 
which.is only less odious to the genuine 
New Orleans nature, than a refusal to offer 
lagniappe. 

The media, the currency of lagniappe, em- 
brace every variety of commodity, but some 
seem especially adaptable to it, so much so, 
that one can live a lifetime in New Orleans 
and never know what it is to pay—for 
parsley, for instance. Who ever heard of 
buying parsley, or the onion, or tomatoes, 
or handful of loose vegetables for the soup- 
pot, or a bell pepper for salad, or red pepper 
for seasoning, or bay leaves for the gumbo? 

Some markets have better reputations for 
these generosities than others. In the old 
French markets ‘‘/a Halle,’’ as the Creole 
cooks call it, the abundance of lagniappe 
offsets the expense of a car fare to get to it. 

The butchers give their lagniappes in rem- 
nants of meat and bone joints, to help the 
soup (and this is how a good soup can be had 
in New Orleans for ‘‘ one’’ five cents, as the 
cooks say), and frequently the servants en- 
joy an extra ‘‘stew’’ from the same source. 

The bakers have a particular baking of lit- 
tle biscuits for the purpose ; the candy sellers 
—ask a New Orleans street child what those 
jars of pink and white peppermint cubes 
on the counter are, for such a child would 
ignore that that particular kind of candy was 
ever sold anywhere. The small grocers give 
ginger, nuts, raisins, or pecans; the dry 
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goods people an additional quarter, sixth, 
eighth of a yard. ‘See what good lagniappe 
Iam giving you,’’ they say while they are 
measuring it off. The laundress, cook, 
waitress, scrubber, have also their way of 
“throwing in”’ lagniappes. 

A strict application of political econom- 
ical reasoning might prove that lagniappe 
was paid for, just as much as the previous 
bargains—over and over again by the con- 
sumer. In dollars and cents, perhaps so— 
but the good will, the good humor, the inter- 
change of compliment, would that be 
thrown in just so, after a dry business-like 
buying and selling? If there were no la- 
gniappe, how could a disagreeable wrangling 
be turned into a laugh, a vociferous squabble 
soothed into amenity? There is so much in 
life that we cannot buy, so much that we 
cannot pay for ! 

And talk as the practicalist may, there is 
that ineradicable feeling, that however high 
the price asked, still lagniappe is not paid 
for. When we ask a question of a fellow 
traveler, and get the monosyllabic yes or no, 
we get what we ask for, and pay the per- 
functory thanks for it. When in addition to 
the bare necessity, we get the smile, and the 
extra word of direction, we get a lagniappe 
—and we give a smile, and an extra wordin . 
return—and so the heart has its opportunity 
and the journey an incidental lightening. 

One who is accustomed to the quaint 
French-Spanish-African custom finds a dis- 
appointing stinginess of word and deed ina 
lagniappeless country, where there is simply 
the punctilious conscientious performance of 
the compelled one mile, and no proffer of 
the ‘‘twain.’’ Where the volubility of grate- 
ful thanks is met by the “not at all,’’ and 
the service rendered is nullified into a 
‘‘nothing.’? A service so depreciated, hu- 
miliates, rather than relieves, the recipient, 
and the waiving of thanks is dismissing the 
thanks. Is it not good for us to be under 
obligations one to another, to give lagniappes 
and receive them? Can a pleasant human 
intercourse be based upon the ‘‘ small-profit, 
quick returns, and cash system ”’ of the sharp 
trader? Have we not each of us a little la- 
gniappe of our own to give away, some little 
part of our own individual commodity ? 
Can we not with benefit to our hearts and to 
our language adopt in the one the custom, 
and in the other the word, and so amend 
both ? 
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TRAINED NURSES FOR THE SICK POOR. 
BY MRS. ANDREW H. SMITH. 


|HE majority of those 

. whoread THE CHAU- 

TAUQUAN are busy 

men and women 

whose hands the 

Lord has filled with 

work they may not 

lay down. This ar- 

ticle is not for them, but 

for the small minority 

of waiting ones who stand, 

vigorous in mind and body, 

listening eagerly for the 
marching orders. 

To this little army of 
would-be workers the writer 
would suggest a field in 

which the harvest is great and the laborers 
few. The need of intelligent nurses for the 
sick poor is felt strongly by all who work 
among this class. 

The first step for the volunteer is to enter 
one of the many training schools for nurses. 
A good English education, robust health, 
and a word of recommendation from pastor 
and physician are requisite. The course 
varies from eighteen months to two years in 
length. When the nurse graduates, two 
paths open before her, each giving promise of 
usefulness and honor. The one generally 
followed leads to private nursing, where the 
remuneration is large, and the work, not al- 
ways easy, is more congenial and less wear- 
ing than the other. The second path leads 
into the slums of our great cities, and among 
the poor who can give no compensation to 
the nurse. 

For ten years the New York City Mission 
and Tract Society (undenominational) has 
employed trained nurses to co-operate with 
their missionaries. This society being the 
oldest worker in this field, we have selected 
its methods for brief description. 

When word comes to the office, in the Bible 
House, a nurse is sent, armed with a few 
necessaries, to the place indicated. Her first 
duty is to make the patient comfortable, send 
to the nearest dispensary, if there be no 
physician in attendance, and to the diet 
kitchen for suitable nourishment when the 
family is too poor or too ignorant to provide it. 


After the patient is bathed and dressed, 
often in garments loaned by the society, the 
room is made tidy, and sometimes there are 
children to be washed and cared for. After 
things are made comfortable, the nurse in- 
vestigates the resources of the household, 
and when absolutely necessary provides 
simple clothing. She instructs the older 
children in the care of their home, the prepa- 
tation of food, suggests practical economies, 
and urges the putting by of small sums in 
the savings bank or penny provident fund. 

She soon wins the confidence of these peo- 
ple and is able to give helpful counsel. Thus 
she prepares the way for the city missionary, 
and the church with her varied agencies fol- 
lows to help and bless. 

These nurses will often make a large num- 
ber of visits during the day, the time given to 
each varying with the necessities of the case. 
They are not required to do night work and 
are urged to take one day of rest each week. 
So interested do they become in their work, 
that they frequently spend the night beside 
their patients, and often their weekly report 
covers seven days of labor. 

Between these two paths followed by the 
trained nurse, there lies a wide field almost 
untrodden, where we find simple homes, 
rooms in boarding houses or tiny flats where 
sufferers lie cared for by ignorant attendants 
or those whose knowledge by no means 
equals their affection. These invalids are 
often persons of refined sensibilities, keenly 
alive to the soothing influence ofa gentle, 
skillful touch, who suffer greatly from the 
rough, untrained hands which minister to 
them. 

But whatis tobe done? These people can- 
not afford to pay twelve or sixteen dollars a 
week, the ordinary wages of a trained nurse. 
Are there no volunteers for this field, no 
Christian nurses, in whose hearts the mis- 
sionary spirit dominates the desire for emol- 
ument? Great emergencies and pestilences 
have brought such women to the front, there- 
fore we know they exist. 

This kind of work may be done by house 
to house visitation. Many gladly would pay 
for an hour or two of service in the morning, 
when the patient could be bathed and dressed. 
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In this way one nurse could greatly add to 
to the comfort of several invalids, whose 
usual attendants are capable of fulfilling the 
other duties required during the day. 

At this point the reader may ask, how can 
one enter upon this work ? 

Pecuniary considerations will enter into 
the decision. Of course the training is the 
first necessity. One who has a sufficient in- 
come may spend part of each day going from 
house to house, caring for the sick, and re- 
taining her home and social life; or she 
may prefer to give all her time, working 
alone, or under the direction of some society; 
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another, who has to earn her bread, may 
make enough in private nursing during a part 
of the year, to enable her to consecrate the re- 
maining months tothesick poor. Yet another 
may enter the service of a church or society, 
similar to the one described, and give her 
time wholly to the work, receiving a salary 
which will provide for the simple necessaries 
of life. Much evil is done in charitable work 
by want of knowledge as well as by want of 
thought. Therefore we strongly advise novices 
to put themselves under the direction of those 
who have had practical experience in caring 
for the poor. 


ABOUT CURTAINS AND PORTIERES. 
BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


>EXT to an open fire, 

nothing gives a 

room so habitable 

a look as draperies 

of almost any de- 

scription. They 

furnish more than 

furniture; and 

however cheap the 

_ material, if it be har- 

AS monious in coloring 

’ and hang in soft folds 

it is sure to look well. 

When for three or four 

: months the hangings have 

‘ WS been folded away, to make 

wNS@ the rooms look cooler and 

more airy during the summer heats, their re- 

turn to their old quarters seems like a trans- 

formation little short of that effected by the 
peet’s wood-fire which made 


the rude, ill-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom.”’ 


The effect is not only warm and cheerful 
but imposing as well; and in these days of 
cheap materials and home ingenuity, almost 
any thing may be converted into a decorative 
curtain. A low-priced fabric of soft texture 
will look far better when hung than an ex- 
pensive one in stiff folds ; and this, in ad- 
dition to its deep cream hue—fanned cream 
it might be called—was the secret of the gen- 
eral rage for draperies of unbleached muslin 
some years ago. It had alsothe great recom- 
G-Oct. 


mendation of being wonderfully cheap ; and 
when some original and courageous mind 
evolved the idea of using it for curtains and 
decorating the same with frieze and dado of 
red, blue, and yellowcanton flannel in bands 
edged with black worsted braid, the fashion 
spread with such alarming rapidity that it 
threatened to invade some portion of every 
dwelling. 

Its more aristocratic successor is Bolton 
sheeting ; and while this is colored in various 
desirable tints, the natural cream hue is even 
prettier and may often be used to great ad- 
vantage. Edged with a narrow tassel fringe 
of the same color, the hem above it being 
teather-stitched with silk to match a frieze 
and dado of deep blue plush, it will make very 
handsome curtains, with twisted brass poles, 
and just below the rings half a yard or so of 
fish-net joining the blue plush, while bands 
of the same loop the curtains back. For any 
thing with so rich an effect these draperies 
are not expensive if made at home ; and they 
are very pretty even with canton flannel sub- 
stituted for the plush. Other colors may be 
used with equally good results. 

A charming room in a country town, low- 
ceilinged and picturesque, had curtains to the 
wide bay window, and also to the double door- 
way leading into another room that opened 
on the little garden, of pretty cretonne cov- 
ered with coral honeysuckles on a pinkish 
cream ground, and lined with red Turkey- 
twill. The effect was warm and cheerful in 
the chilly atmosphere of an English May, and 
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even more so in winter where more expensive 
stuffs could not be indulged in. 

Very ordinary cretonne, or other material, 
with a dash of pink or red in it looks wonder- 
fully well with this treatment ; and although 
it is far more trouble to make curtains that 
require lining, the result pays for the labor. 
A narrow fringe with red in it makesa pretty 
finish for the front sides ; and it is still pret- 
tier if continued down both sides and across 
the bottom. 

Colored draperies should carry out the most 
prominent hue of the carpet, and contrast 
gently with the wall-paper,—gray, cream, or 
buff, looking particularly well with any of 
the curtains mentioned. 

With the bolton sheeting and blue plush 
curtains, portiéres of the same plush—or of 
art serge matching in color, and trimmed like 
the others with dado and frieze of plush and 
an upper frieze of fish-net—would be har- 
monious. There are so many rich-looking 
fabrics for portiéres at very reasonable prices 
that one need never need be at a loss. 

Reversible materials, having both sides 
alike, are the most economical, besides being 
less troublesome ; and when the stuffis of one 
color, two rather small embroidered panels 
on each side, beginning at some little distance 
from thetop, make a kind of frieze that is very 
decorative. An ingenious person could use 
pieces of prettily flowered silk for this pur- 
pose ; many china silks with a flower pattern, 
or even a soft cretonne with larger flowers out- 
lined in silk, are very effective and look well 
with almost any color. 

Or a handsome dado and frieze can be made 
of cream-colored upholstery—sateen if pre- 
ferred—of the same material, two or three 
shades lighter than the body of the portiére, 
and rapidly decorated in one of the following 
ways. A network pattern can be marked 
with the aid of a ruler and worked in outline 
stitch with silk to match the curtain, or 
discs may be traced around a silver dollar, 
and worked in chain-stitch. Another pretty 
style is to use fish-net for dado and frieze, 
setting it in like insertion and tying over 
each knot with the narrowest ribbon in a 
tiny bow, the ribbon to be much lighter 
in shade than the portiére. 

There is always a satisfaction in making 
do what has and finding that it does far bet- 
ter than could have been expected ; and the 


owner of three pairs of particularly large cur- 
tains bought on a venture at asale, enjoyed 
this pleasant experience. The curtains were 
remarkably cheap, or they would not have 
been bought—as they were somewhat un- 
manageable in color. The light crimson, 
quite a cheery tint, was of a by-gone fashion, 
as were also the curtains ; and the material 
was in stripes of alternate satin and moire. It 
had the effect of silk, although evidently 
woven on a foundation of jute or something 
of that nature, but it was certainly bright 
and pretty. 

A ‘parlor scantily supplied with sunshine 
needed to be curtained and portiéred, and the 
choice lay between these rather gay draper- 
ies or none. They were first ripped apart, as 
they were lined and interlined ; and some 
very nice, firm cheese-cloth was bought for 
window-curtains. Here the stripes came in 
beautifully,— being sewed on lengthwise 
about five inches apart, and the satin ones 
only used. With brass poles and rings 
they were very decorative; and the por- 
tiéres were equally admired. With the 
help of some velveteen bands. darker than 
the body material near the top and bot- 
tom, they looked remarkably well against 
the dull gray paper and appeared rich rather 
than gaudy. 

The reverse side of one portiére, which 
hung in a bedroom—for this was a small 
flat—was of cretonnein a pattern of pink roses 
and leaves on a cream tinted ground. The 
other, opening into the dining-room, was the 
fine canton flannel interlining of the original 
curtains that almost exactly matched the out- 
side. This interlining with the cream sateen 
outer lining, which was rather the worse 
for wear, was boldly used for all the din- 
ing-room curtains and looked wonderfully 
well there. 

White lace curtains are still to be seen in 
the stores and also in many houses ; but they 
haveacold look, and even in thin materials 
the preference for some time past has been 
for color. The cheap art or India muslins 
come in a variety of desirable hues; and al- 
though not so pretty as the lately popular 
“‘Madras,”’ they are also not so dear. Trim- 
med simply with a frilling of the same, this 
material is very pretty for cottage parlors or 
modest apartments of any kind. 

LONDON, S. E., ENGLAND. 
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HOW THE OLD MAY HELP THE YOUNG. 


BY MARY A, 


3590 stage of human life 

into which Nature 

i conducts us by areg- 

J@ ular and universal 

course can ever be 

| regarded as an evil. 

Neither can it be 

destitute of advan- 

tages and enjoy- 

obedience to the laws 

ofone’s being. Cicero tellsgus in his dis- 

course ‘‘ De Senectute,’’ written nearly a 

hundred years before Christ, that ‘‘ only 

those who have no resources of happiness 

within themselves are uneasy in any stage of 

life, and that this is peculiarly the case with 
respect to old age.’’ 

It cannot be denied that it is commonly 
regarded a misfortune to grow old, nor is 
there any lack of reasons for this belief. 
Solomon calls old age ‘‘the evil days, when 
we shall say we have no pleasure in them.” 
Milton sat in the sun, ‘‘old and blind,’’ af- 
flicted and deserted, unloved and unlovely. 
Dr. Johnson declared that ‘‘old age had 
brought him naught but decrepitude.’’ Car- 
lyle’s sad and stern life deepened into a cheer- 
less, starless evening, and went out in a 
night of gloom. If we had noother examples 
of old age but such as these, we might accept 
as true the poet’s utterance, that 


‘the good die first, 
While they, whose hearts are dry as sum- 
. mer dust, 
Burn to the socket.’’ 


But beautiful illustrations of contented and 
charming old age abound in history, and 
glorify life to-day. Cicero said, ‘‘ I have well- 
nigh finished therace, and perceive in myself, 
with much satisfaction, a ripeness for death. 
I look on my departure, not as being driven 
from the world, but as leaving an inn.” Dr. 
Arnold says, ‘‘ Old age is the holy place of 
life, the chapel of ease from weary labor.” 
Another callsit, ‘‘ TheSabbath of a life-time 
—the rest that precedes the rest that re- 
mains.’’ Gladstone, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and John G. Whittier are living illustrations 
of an old age which is a glorious consumma- 
tion of a true, useful, and unselfish life. 


LIVERMORE. 


‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap,’’ and the old age of any person, 
man or woman, will be the result of the life 
he has lived. The whole record of our lives 
is laid up within us. What we ave at fifty, 
sixty, and upward, is what we have been pre- 
vious to fifty and sixty. If then we would 
have a happy and lovely old age, we must 
prepare for it, as whatever the old age may 
be, it is the certain result of a life-time, 

There must be a physical preparation for it, 
for good health is a great pre-requisite to 
happy and useful living. To drop into habits 
of eating or drinking, of dressing or living, 
that injure the body and impairthe health, is 
to sin against ourselves, and with those we 
are associated. For sick people form a part 
of the waste and burden of daily life, they 
hold down the brakes on the progress of 
friends and kindred, they add to the weight 
of the mill-stone hung about their neck. 

No virtue is more excellent in an old per- 
son than cheerfulness, and old age without it 
is ‘‘a Lapland winter without asun.”’ But 
it is atrait ofcharacter, requiring cultivation, 
for there is much in life that militates against 
it. Fretfulness and despondency are very 
common faults of persons who have got be- 
yond their youth. ‘The world would be better 
and brighter,”’ says Sir John Lubbock, “if 
people were taught the duty of being happy, 
as well as the happiness of doing our duty. 
For to be happy ourselves is a most effectual 
contribution to the happiness of others.’’ 

To have constant occupation to the end of 
life is a great help to cheerfulness, as well as 
a greatblessing. ‘‘ I have lived long enough,”’ 
said Dr. Adam Clarke, ‘‘to learn that the 
secret of happiness is never to allow one’s 
energiesto stagnate.’’ And bodily and mental 
decay are both retarded, even in old age by 
the constant but not excessive exercise of our 
powers. Michael Angeloat the age of eighty- 
three wrote exquisite sonnets, and made 
drawings, plans, and models for use in 
architecture and sculpture. Handel at 
seventy-five produced oratories and anthems. 
Hayden composed ‘‘The Creation ’’ at sixty- 
five, and at seventy-seven was moved to tears 
of joy by its harmonies when he heard it 
performed at aconcert. Linnzeus was stilla 
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devoted botanist at seventy-seven and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I am happier in my work than the 
King of Persia!’? Humboldt kept young 
to ninety in scientific studies, and in publish- 
ing the results of his investigations. Mary 
Somerville, Caroline Herschel, and Maria 
Mitchell ceased not from their labors though 
the dusty years lengthened behind them, and 
they halted only when the gate of death 
swung outward for their exit from life. 

But to work and to live only for one’s self 
will by no means promote one’s happiness. 
On the contrary, it is a fruitful source of 
intensest misery. The secret of many a joy- 
less life, which has gone out in bitterness, 
suicide, or insanity, may be found in the 
selfishness which dominated it from its begin- 
ning to its close. Only that work which is 
done wisely and lovingly for others is re- 
warded with perennial joy. For that is to 
live in love which is to live in God. Itis to 
work for God since He has identified Himself 
with even the least of His children. And to 
live in love is to live in everlasting youth. 

Whoever shall enter into old age by this 
royal road, whether men or women, will find 
the last of life to be the very best oflife. The 
service they can render to the young of both 
sexes will be invaluable, and will be about 
the same in both cases. Having learned the 
lessons, and mastered the tasks assigned to 
this first school of the soul, while awaiting 
their promotion to nobler teachers and grander 
studies, they can help the beginners, who in 
the glamour of youth are overborne by un- 
conquered passion and appetite. They can 
demonstrate that they do not lament thedays 
that are gone, and the sensual pleasures that 


have departed, because better days and larger 
joys have succeeded them. And like the 
poet Whittier they can reason from blessings 
seen, of greater, out of sight, and so enkindle 
in the youthful soul aspirations for a grander 
to-morrow than we have to-day, which it shall 
help to bring in. 

The young prize personal charms above 
their worth, and have not learned that the 
highest type of beauty comes from within, 
and is not dependent on fleeting youth. 
Those who have grown old in love with all 
God’s children, and in loyalty to every duty, 
can teach them how a beautiful soul can 
glorify a face that age has faded, and look 
out cheerily through eyes whose luster it 
has dimmed. When the antecedent life has 
not been misused or wasted, there comes, 
with increasing years, an abiding conviction 
that death is but a circumstance in a life that 
is unbroken, and that the soul survives the 
change unharmed. And as friends drop 
away, one by one, and cease from the'earth, 
the certainty grows clearer that they have 
not ceased to live, and that what is called 
death is but transition. Can there be a 
nobler object-lesson to the young, than the 
calm sereneness of the aged, who at the close 
of a good life, await their inevitable turn to 
pass out into ‘‘that other chamber of the 
King, larger than this and lovelier’’ ? 

Fortunate is the young man before whose 
instructed eyes stands so helpful and beauti- 
ful a presence! And happy is the maiden 
on whom descends the perpetual benediction 
of the motherly spirit which has been re- 
fined, purified, and made strong and wise 
by the experiences of a long and good life ! 


KITCHEN EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
_ BY MARY HINMAN ABEL. 


N Printing House 
Square, one of the 
busiest places in New 
York City, one sees a 
stone drinking trough 
with these words cut 
deep into its sides: 

‘*Drink, patient Friend.”’ 
A clear stream of water. 
nee into the trough and the weary dray 
horses stop to take long draughts. 





On many a liquor saloon in the neighbor- 
hood one might imagine he read the same 
words, ‘‘Drink, patient Friend’’; but the 
human creature that takes whatever is offered 
him is not to drink to his refreshment and in- 
creased working power. And over many of the 
restaurants would be a not inappropriate 
motto, ‘‘ Eat, patient Friend’’; for we know 
how submissively the average clerk of the re- 
gion will take his seat on the high stool and 


eat of grease-soaked meat, soggy potatoes, 
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and sawdusty bread, topping off with the na- 
tional pie and doughnuts. 

To the hundreds of thousands of us who 
‘‘eat what is set before us asking no ques- 
tions,’’ it seldom occurs that we have actual 
cause for envy in the condition of our friend 
the horse, whose food has been studied by 
learned men as to kind, quantity, and pro- 
portions, and with such success as can be seen 
on any fine stock farm. 

There are few of us who do not love a 
horse and cattle show, but we would ap- 
preciate it still more than we do, could we 
compare these beautiful racers and sturdy 
draught horses, these Ayrshires and Jerseys 
and Guernseys, with the horses and cattle in 
use among us one hundred or even fifty years 
ago. Would that the human racecould show 
in half a century any such improvement in 
its physique ! 

Of course not all this improvement is due 
to the scientific study of food, but that is 
confessedly the largest factor, the animal al- 
ways responding to improved food by greater 
effectiveness, whether in flesh forming, milk 
giving, or working power. 

It is scarcely half a century since the first 
Agricultural Experiment Station was erected, 
and they now number over one hundred in 
Europe alone. 

Now is it not time that there were experi- 
ment stations for the study of a person’s food 
and especially for the proper preparation of 
it? The German scientists have informed us 
in the ‘‘ standard dietaries’’ just how many 
ounces of bread, beans, and other foods are 
necessary to sustaina human being daily. 
But that these foods may yield to us their 
full analyzed ammount of nutriment, how shall 
they be cooked, Mein Herr? Shall our beans 
be boiled or Boston baked or shall they be 
prepared in some way known only to the 
Fatherland? Surely a link is missing here. 

For those who think that cookery has 
reached tolerable perfection as an art or even 
may be numbered among the sciences, this 
question will have no interest; but most of 
us think that not only is the science of nutri- 
tion in its beginning stages, waiting, as it 
must, on the growth of chemistry and physi- 
ology, but that the knowledge already avail- 
able has been but little applied to the prepa- 
ration of foods. 

Numberless questions throng upon us of 
the greatest economic importance, not to 
speak of their relation to hygiene. 
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How shall the cheaper cuts of meat be 
cooked so as to make available all the nutri- 
ment and to develop all the flavor? Then 
there is the life of our most valued and least 
understood house plant, the yeast, and not 
less important, its death in the oven, a study 
of temperature from beginning to end and 
only to be fitly conducted, thermometer in 
hand. A hundred other questions in animal 
and vegetable cookery are waiting for answer. 

When we come to cooking utensils and 
methods we are indeed in an unexplored 
country. The kitchen range was long ago 
pronounced dirty, wasteful, and not easily 
controlled, but what is to take its place 
only careful experiment can decidé. That 
coal will not be the fuel of the future is 
more than probable, but when we talk of 
gas, gasolene, or petroleum, and their appli- 
cation to different cooking utensils now in 
use, we meet questions of relative expense, 
safety, and availability; and what housekeep- 
er’s opinion on these points is supported by 
well-observed facts covering the whole 
ground? How many, for instance, know or 
have any means of determining how many 
cubic feet of gas are necessary to boil a gallon 
of water? 

At the Agricultural Stations extensive ex- 
periments are made on ensilage, the soft- 
ening of vegetable fiber by acids developed 
in the process. Does not this suggest much 
needed experiments on the softening of 
meat fiber by hanging? And if it is well to 
study commercial fertilizers, made foods for 
grains and grasses, shall we not know with 
more certainty about the growing list of pre- 
pared foods for human beings ? 

‘*The modern feeding of pigs, its influence 
upon the formation of the skull and den- 
tition,’’ is no doubt a useful study, but it 
suggests one that perhaps would be of equal 
value, the food of children with accurate ob- 
servations as to the effect on growth and de- 
velopment. 

Some one says, ‘‘ Oh yes, these are all im- 
portant matters, but why an experiment 
station? Cooking is the business of the 
cook, let her experiment in the kitchen.’’ 
No doubt there were people fifty years ago to 
say, ‘‘ Why an agricultural station? Every 
farm should be one.’’ But it was found that 
the farmer with his planting, his mowing, 
and his reaping, his stock feeding, and his 
fence mending, had little time to experi- 
ment on silos and‘ cross-fertilization even 
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had he possessed the necessary training and 
facilities. 

And so it may be found that the making of 
clothes, the care of children, and the thou- 
sand duties that come to the mother of the 
family possibly may forbid her becoming an 
ideal investigator. It would really seem 
that she who now bears the blame of our na- 
tional failures in cookery has had more than 
her share laid upon her. Considering all 
that is required of this remarkable person, 
is it fair that we should ask her to turn 
her kitchen into an experiment station? It 
would be difficult to name any other manu- 
factory that is expected to do the work ofa 
laboratory in the same four walls and with 
the same untensils; and the kitchen is a man- 
ufactory whose daily output must not fail. 
If the housewife learns and applies what some 
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one else with all the needed facilities has dis- 
covered, she will do as much as we expect of 
the farmer, the manufacturer, or he who fol- 
lows any other business. 

Intelligent women know that home hygiene 
together with the whole subject of food and 
cookery is in an unsatisfactory condition. 
There are many reasons for this but none that 
would not melt away before intelligent study. 

A Kitchen Experiment Station would be a 
center for such work ; it should have its labor- 
atory or a connection with one already ex- 
isting, and its practical work should begin 
with a study and comparison of cooking 
methods and utensils. A modest beginning 
at this work has been made at the New Eng- 
land Kitchen on Pleasant Street, in Boston, 
but it is still too early to say what results it 
can offer us. 


MISSION. 


BY EUGENIA HARPER. 


WENTY years ago, it 
occurred to two 


school girls that the 
lives of the patients 
in the great hospitals 
of New York would 
be brightened for at 
least a few hours by the 
gift ofa handful of fresh 


flowers. They inter- 

ested one or two friends in 

their plan, gathered flow- 

ers from their own gardens, 

begged more from friends, 

Pf and began their work. At 

first they had only flowers enough todistribute 

through a few wards in the large hospitals 

and were rather tolerated than welcomed by 

the various officials who no doubt looked 

upon all this flower-giving as a piece of 

‘“‘woman’s nonsense.’’ One day, however, 

the leader of the Mission encountered one of 

the most distinguished surgeons of the city 

on his rounds through Bellevue Hospital ; 

in a hearty, fatherly way, he bade her go on 

with her work, adding, ‘‘ Tell every one that 

I say your flowers do more good to these poor 
souls than all the medicines in the world.’’ 

These words from one of the principal men 

in the hospital, naturally hada most encourag- 


ing effect on the spirits of the young girls, 
and the work of the mission proceeded with 
renewed energy. Year by year more have 
become interested in it, and now-as many 
as 11,000 bouquets have been sent out in one 
day among the sick poor of New York. 

The work of the mission is carried on in 
large and comfortable rooms in the basement 
of the Parish House of All Soul’s Church at 
Fourth Avenue and 20th St., which are most 
kindly given for use. These rooms are open 
from ten o’clock until four every Monday and 
Thursday from the middle of May till the end 
of October. A small placard on the railing 
tells the name and object of the Mission and 
all ladies wishing to assist are gladly 
welcomed. One of the original founders of 
the mission, who is virtually the president 
though so far there have been no formal rules, 
exercises a general superintendance over the 
work, keeps a list of the various hospitals, 
institutions, and missions to which flowers 
are sent, with the number of inmates in each, 
and decides which one needs the flowers 
most on any particular day. One of the 
ladies takes charge of all correspondence 
concerning the flowers, and receives them as 
they arrive. Two or more take charge of 
packing the baskets, two more sort out the 
flowers on the different tables, while the re- 
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mainder numbering anywhere from ten to 
fifty, tie up the bouquets and carry them 
out. Those who are able to do so agree to 
come regularly either once or twice a week, 
and take the flowers to some particular hos- 
pital or home, of course doing as ‘much more 
work as is possible; those whose strength or 
occupations do not admit of their giving so 
much time, come whenever they can and tie 
up the flowers, or help to carry them out 
according to their inclinations. 

An important, indeed an absolutely essen- 
tial, feature of the rooms, is a large sink with 
running water. Two long tables give space 
for unpacking and sorting the flowers, two 
others, with shallow tin basins filled with 
water, placed in rows down the middle, form 
the working-ground of the bouquet makers. 
The baskets used for packing are light splint 
ones, bushel and half-bushel sizes, lined with 
damp newspapers, or preferably with very 
thin rubber cloth ; the flowers when packed 
are protected from the sun by a piece of well- 
dampened cheese-cloth, about a yard square. 
Cheese-cloth is cheap, and is bought by the 
piece and given by one of the ladies. 

The only expenses, besides the services of 
a man to assist in unpacking the flowers and 
to clear out the rooms, are for baskets, scis- 
sors, and string; and as these articles are 
bought by wholesale, it will be seen that the 
Mission is most economically conducted con- 
sidering the amount of good it does. All 
express packages not exceeding twenty 
pounds in weight are carried free for us, by 
the courtesy of the express companies. With- 
out this kindness on their part it would be 
difficult to continue the work. 

Besides flowers we have many contribu- 
tions of fruits, jelly, and delicacies of all 
kinds for the sick, which are all most judi- 
ciously distributed among the many invalids 
in tenement-houses, by some of the ladies 
and also by the various city missionaries, 
Bible readers, and church visitors, who all 
know to whom to apply for help for their 
poor. Prettily trimmed hats have been con- 
tributed from time to time by circles of 
“King’s Daughters,” to be joyfully received 
by poor children preparing for a ‘‘ Fresh-Air 
Fund”’ visit to the country. It is perhaps 
needless to say that the mission makes no 
distinction of race or creed in its good work. 

There is plenty of hard work connected 
with the mission. Tying up bouquets be- 
comes monotonous, especially when there is 
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a confusing variety of flowers from which to 
choose, or, as sometimes happens, but few 
sweet ones. In distributing the flowers, one 
must take into consideration the facts that 
the weather is not invariably pleasant on 
Mission days, that a basket (sometimes two) 
containing from seventy-five to a hundred 
bouquets is not an especially comfortable 
thing to carry, and although as a rule 
the simple words ‘‘New York Flower Mis- 
sion ’’ on that basket are a sufficient passport 
anywhere, yet once in a while a particularly 
crabbed or tired conductor most decidedly ob- 
jects to your entering his car. However, 
all these minor disagreeables are lost sight 
of in the face of the great and genuine pleas- 
ure we are enabled to give. The brightening 
faces of the majority of patients in a hospital 
ward when the ‘‘ Mission ladies’’ enter, is re- 
ward enough for any trouble. 

The very roughest specimens are often 
those who seem most pleased, though occa- 
sionally a man will say condescendingly that 
‘he doesn’t appreciate flowers.’”” Some- 
times a bouquet is refused with a wistful 
glance and a hesitating ‘‘I’ve no money 
ma’am,’’ to be eagerly seized when it is un- 
derstood that no money is needed. Chester- 
fieldian manners are scarcely to be expected 
in the wards of a pauper hospital, yet on one 
occasion a very rough-looking specimen,who 
had just refused flowers himself with scant 
courtesy, pounced on a boy who, according 
to his idea, had not thanked me properly, and 
brought him up to apologize for his rudeness. 
One poor woman who had been for three 
months in Bellevue Hospital, said afterward 
that her happiest days were when the ‘‘ Mis- 
sion ladies’’ came ; and a gentle-looking old 
blind woman received a particularly fragrant 
rose one day with the fervently uttered 
words, ‘‘God preserve your eyes!’’ More 
than once, some wasted, hollow-eyed crea- 
ture has smiled at the bunch of wild flowers 
handed her, saying feebly,‘‘ They bring back 
the fields—I was a country girl, Miss!’ 
Besides flowers, books, newspapers, fans, 
scrap-books for the children, cushions for 
very feeble patients, all find their way to the 
hospitals on Mission days, and the ladies are 
always welcomed by the nurses, who receive 
as they well deserve, some of the prettiest 
flowers. We generally put a few extra 
bunches in our baskets ; it seems hard when 
a rough working man crosses the street and 
begs for ‘‘just one flower,’’ to deny him, 
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though when the children swarm around, 
unless we are out on a special mission to 
them, we must shake our heads, telling them 
that ‘‘ these are for sick people.” 

The Flower Mission does not entirely aban- 
don its good work in the winter. Many of 
their spare moments are occupied by the la- 
dies in making mottoes of various sizes, and 
a week before Christmas all who can spare 
the time, meet in the mission rooms, where 
barrels of clothing, toys, eatables of all sorts, 
and huge bunches of evergreen await them. 
The clothing is distributed among the 


various poor families known to be in want ; 
the mottoes prettily wreathed with green, 
brighten the dreary wards of the great city 
institutions, and hundreds of poor people 
have at least an approach to a ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas,” in consequence of that week’s 
work. There is a tradition that the Mission 
has only once received a mince pie, which 
seemed to come on purpose for a poor soul 
whose one wish for Christmas was ‘‘a mince 
pie like mother used to make.”’ Would that 
all our poor people’s needs could be so easily 
and promptly supplied ! 


NON-PROFESSIONAL READING. 
BY JOSEPHINE HENDERSON. 


ODay NY one, we fancy, can 
xi fg 4, read aloud, but there 
Y are very few that can 
read well enough to 
give any pleasure, not 
to say, intelligently. 
Even in a small com- 
pany if by chance a 
pretty little poem or 
charming description is referred to, it is al- 
most impossible to find any one who will 
unhesitatingly read it aloud to the satis- 
faction of the company. 

There is now a call for the reader pure and 
simple without any of the airs and grimaces 
of the would-be elocutionist. How can this 
demand which comes from the home circle 
itself, from intimate friends, from weary in- 
valids be met? 

Just a little work each day will accomplish 
the mechanical part, the training of the voice 
which is necessary for what is termed com- 
mon reading, or non-professional, which is 
more than nine-tenths of all reading. There 
must be, of course, culture before there can 
be a correct conception of an author’s work. 
With this, careful attention to details make it 
a comparatively easy matter to become a 
reader who will at least not offend against 
good taste. 

Be sure that good reading does not consist 
in affectations, in saying ‘‘ me child,’”’ ‘me 
country,” ‘‘teah’”’ for fear, pronouncing d 
and ¢ with painful precision, or trilling initial 


_ 7; but don’t have such an honest scorn of these 


tricks of quack readers that you go to the 


other extreme and think it all nonsense to 
give careful attention to the sounds of letters 
and other fine points of good reading. To 
the initiated, these things are a mark of cul- 
ture, just as the sipping of soup from the side 
of a spoon is a mark of good-breeding. Ata 
summer hotel not long ago it was amusing 
to watch the expression on the face of a pretty 
girl who was astonished at her vis-a-vis’ man- 
ner—barbarous to her—of eating his soup. 
And it was equally amusing to see the look 
of superiority and contempt on the young 
man’s face, when attention was called to a 
delicate shade of pronunciation, and the 
young lady exclaimed, ‘‘I have no patience 
with people who quibble over a little thing 
like that !’’ Each one to his taste, but this 
incident told plainer than words the estimate 
each placed on fashion and on culture, and 
showed the lack in each of all-around culture. 

Study your own tones in every-day con- 
versation. Find your faults, your power. 
Discover if you could be recognized as an 
American simply because you ‘‘ talk through 
your nose,’’ and because your pronunciation 
issounmusical and unpleasant. Nothing more 
surely indicates a gentle and refined lady than 
a clear silvery tone. A pretty accent is irre- 
sistibly winning. 

How can your reading be a delight to oth- 
ers? 

Understand the art of modulation. No 
trainedelocutionist ever gave me the pleasure 
I had in listening to a young student read 
who had no idea of dramatic reading or that 
he was an unusually fine reader. I studied 
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his voice and soon found out the secret, 
of which he himself was unconscious— 
his perfect modulation. His voice had a so- 
norous quality and there was that constant 
rising and falling and returning to what 
might be called a middle tone, which was 
wonderfully agreeable to the ear, and in 
which lay the charm of his reading. 

You must know your natural pitch, and 
make it the basis. If the changes from this 
key are made smoothly and without apparent 
effort, you have a principal requisite for a 
fine reader. 

Distinctness in utterance is an absolute 
necessity. Each syllable must have its own 
time and not be tumbled precipitately upon 
its predecessor. Frequent drills upon the con- 
sonantal elements will remedy this defect. 

Unless you have -been so fortunate as al- 
ways to have been associated with cultured 
people, you will find it necessary to have an 
instructor in the sounds of the letters, es- 
pecially a. Your teacher will of course tell 
you that Italian ‘‘a’’ is the most beautiful 
of sounds ; but don’t make the mistake, for 
it will show you are a novice, of giving every 
a possible, the Italian sound; and now that 
you know c-a-n-t and s-h-a-n-t are pronounced 
cin’t and shin’t, don’t make good old- 
fashioned And and hand try to sound a note 
out their range, as the pupil of a few lessons 
is very much inclined todo. Frequent con- 
sultation of the dictionary will make you mas- 
ter of the pronunciation of ordinary words. 

When reading aloud be natural. Most girls 
aim not to be their own modest selves but put 
on anunnatural and what isan unattractiveair. 

The same gentle melancholy, longing, and 
despair that makes ‘‘ Pegasus the moment he 
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feels a side-saddle on his back gallop toward 
the graveyard’’ must lead the young reader 
to take for her rendering selections in which 
Pegasus is in a frightfully unnerved con- 
dition, seeing murderers, ghosts, goblins, 
and hobgoblins. The amateur elocutionist 
also seems to take delight in making whole- 
sale demands upon the sympathy of her au- 
dience ; but it finally comes to feel as a char- 
acter of Miss Jewett’s did: ‘‘ I’ve got as much 
feelin’ as the next one, but when folks drives 
in their spiggits and wants to draw a bucket- 
ful of compassion every day right along, 
there does come times when it seems as if the 
bar’l was gettin’ low.’’ The public ‘‘bar’1’’ 
of sympathy for these foolish and unwhole- 
some performances happily is exhausted. 

Summed up, pure tone, variety of tone, 
clear enunciation, and correct pronunciation 
are the requisites for an excellent home 
reader, but these need the accompaniments 
of good senseand delicate perception—all the 
graces of a lady; and reading aloud in the 
home circle is the very best place to acquire 
these things. 

The possession of a low sweet voice ought 
to be coveted by the American girl. As soon 
as she possesses it she will find she has power 
to give pleasure of which she never dreamed. 
Her talking and reading will be a delight to 
many that even the skillful musician cannot 
reach. The poor and the sick will have special 
claims upon her. Besides being an accom- 
plishment it will have a practical value. Dol- 
lars would not be considered by the invalid 
whocould find a sympathetic reader to lighten 
the long hours. There are great rewards for 
the sensible, intelligent, and tactful girl who 
will master the fine art of home reading. 


MUSE. 


BY BETTIE GARLAND. 


A 


NURSLING fair from heaven was brought, by angel hands they say, 
To Chaucer. He to Spenser gave, who wreathed in flowers gay. 


Shakspere in philosophic mind crowned her with leaves of bay ; 

Grave Milton crammed with classic lore this life as fresh as May. 
Byron would taint the lovely child with thoughts he lived to rue, 

And Burns has given her tuneful throat a Scottish air or two. 

Scott made her tread the measure of a soberer minstrelsy, 

And Swinburne, missing Byron’s key, soft coos a lullaby. 

Brave Browning whispered mystic verse that none but she might hear ; 
Lord Tennyson is glossing o’er his old tunes for her ear, 

While Dobson thinks the girl is French, and feeds on bon-bons rare, 
And Aldrich, handsome Aldrich, woos and wins the maiden fair. 
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BY LUCY M. 


ID you ever have one of 
those sense intoxicat- 
ing dreams when you 

3 = felt yourself moving 

/ about, scarcely seem- 

ing to touch the 

ground, and almost 

~ without effort or voli- 
tion? 

A fine tricycle spinning along a smooth, 
level road gives to its rider something of the 
same sensation. This is increased tenfold, 
and the very poetry of motion and sense of 
rapid, easy progression attained, when for 
the tricycle the bicycle is substituted. 

I know a bright, charming woman—a well- 
known writer—who rides a fine safety bicycle 
to perfection. She says, ‘‘ The only difficulty 
is that I cannot prevent my unruly features 
from expressing the exhilaration which I 
feel. My sons constantly say to me,‘Mamma 
you must not look so pleased when you are 
riding, it isn’t good form.’ But with every 
fiber of my body fairly tingling with delight, 
how can I help it?”’ 

The question is often asked, “‘ Is bicycling 
healthful exercise for women ?”’ 

Physicians sometimes will say to ladies, 
“You might just as well run a sewing- 
machine as to ride a bicycle, the motion is 
precisely the same.’’ 

Too often this verdict is given by persons 
who never have had a foot upon the pedal of 
either a sewing-machine or a bicycle.’ 

In using the sewing-machine the feet are 
thrust forward, and the work is done largely 
by a forward and downward push of the ex- 
tensor muscles of the leg, toward the ball of 
the foot, and when both feet are upon the 
pedal the muscles act simultaneously. These 
motions are strained and unnatural, and as 
unlike as may be to the forward, downward, 
backward, and upward motions which are 
seen in walking, and which are so nearly re- 
produced in moving the pedals of the bicycle. 
Also in cycling as in walking, changes of 
level bring one set of muscles into more vig- 
orous use, while it rests others, thus obviat- 
ing the monotonous strain always upon the 
same muscles, which the sewing-machine 
gives. 
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Then, too, in using the bicycle the muscles 
of the hands, arms, and shoulders are brought 
into constant and varied use. The position 
is erect (except in attaining great speed, 
when the shoulders are sometimes brought 
forward, but this is true of running or diffi- 
cult walking as well), the respiratory mus- 
cles give free play to expanding lungs, the 
heart’s action is accelerated, the circulation 
stimulated, the worn-out débris of the system 
(too often called malaria) is swept into the 
briskly moving current and onward to the’ 
organs of elimination. Sparkling oxygen is 
taking the place of sense-dulling poison 
carbon di-oxide, and every life force responds 
to the healthful impetus. 

Contrast this exhilarating exercise in the 
open air with bending over a sewing- 
machine in a close atmosphere, the lungs 
cramped, the breathing shallow, the corset 
steel pushing the abdominal viscera down- 
ward and backward (really one of the most 
serious features of all), the eyes fixed ona 
crawling seam, and the feet keeping up a 
monotonous wag-wag in propelling the 
pedals. 

If your mental deductions are not convinc- 
ing, just try the two for yourself, and your 
convictions wi!l become settled and will re- 
main so forever after. 

There is, moreover, a direct psychological as 
well as physiological effect of exercise, and 
the former so enhances or modifies the latter 
that it is impossible to accurately estimate 
the value of the one without including the 
other. 

Skating, horseback riding, and bicycle 
riding, all possess to a high degree the power 
of producing mental exhilaration, and this 
element greatly enhances their value as 
means of exercise. 

In most field sports, including ball and 
tennis playing, the mental stimulus is fur- 
nished largely by the accessories of the 
game, companionship, opposition, etc. 

Walking gives too little occupation to the 
mind. Moreover no person should walk 
when greatly wearied by mental or physical 
labor. But no matter how tired, a canter on 
horseback or an easy spin on the ‘‘Safety”’ 
will revive the most drooping spirits and re- 
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store the lost equilibrium between wasteand 
repair in the system. 

In my opinion, it may be laid down asa 
broad general rule that any woman who is 
physically able to walk is physically able to 
ride a bicycle, also that just about to the de- 
gree that she is able to walk will she be able 
to ride. 

A woman with any serious organic trouble 
would be very foolish to attempt a long, 
rapid, or otherwise exhausting walk, and she 
would be equally foolish to attempt a speed 
or distance upon the wheel which her sounder 
sister could easily accomplish. 

Indeed I have permitted the cycle to 
women to whom walking was markedly in- 
jurious, and have never had reason to regret 
my action. The dull, spiritless walk only 
wearied them and added to their discomforts, 
while the cycle, carefully used, was found to 
be a charming diversion which relieved and 
benefited. 

There is no doubt that the low running 
safety bicycle is, and toamuch greater de- 
gree is destined tobe, a boon to woman-kind. 

In many of our large cities are ladies’ cy- 
cling clubs, among whose members are found 
women whose high positions area fitting 
complement to their good sense. 

We read notices of fashionable weddings, 
where the long lists of guests, costumes, and 
presents are followed by the modest an- 
nouncement, ‘‘A part of the wedding trip 
will be made a-wheel.”’ 

We know that many of the Queen of Eng- 
land’s granddaughters are enthusiastic cy- 
clists, and that English ladies think no more 
of being seen riding their bicycles or tri- 
cycles than of being seen on foot. 

A lady, suitably dressed for riding, is not half 
so conspicuous upon a bicycle as she is on 
horseback, and even in walking she may, 
and often does, bring more observation upon 
herself. 

Not long ago I heard a young lady say to 
her companion, as a modest cycler, in a snug 
mouse-colored habit and cap, rolled by, 
‘Nothing would tempt me to show myself off 
like that.’’ The pretty speaker was tall, she 
wore a red hat perched above a mass of 
fluffy hair; her dress, a vivid combination of 
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red and white, was cut away from her neck 
as much as the present out-of-door fashion 
will permit; she wore ear-rings, several or- 
namental pins, besides bracelets and ban- 
gles and buckles in profusion, and to her 
dress was appended several wads of ribbon 
from which fluttered long loops and stream- 
ers of the same. 

It would be safe to say that the cyclist did 
not receive the lion’s share of the attention 
of the on-lookers. And yet there was noth- 
ing bold about this girl, and she meant just 
what she said. Her standards were right but 
her applications faulty. 

No modest, high-minded woman likes to 
do any thing which strongly attracts atten- 
tion to herself. It was this womanly in- 
stinct which so nearly lost to the world the 
glorious achievements of Clara Barton ; and 
of many other noble women the same is 
true, but the impelling force which drove 
them to do the things which they felt that 
they could do so well, at last has overcome 
the shrinking sensibilities, and the world has 
reaped the benefit. 

And so even with so small a thing as rid- 
ing a bicycle. What the world needs to-day 
is healthier women, not women fairer or 
plumper, but healthier. Women with more 
vital resistance, women who can perform the 
duties which devolve upon them without 
these ever recurring nervous break-downs, 
this everlasting war between enfeebled and 
would-be healthy organs. Women who can 
bear children without physical shipwreck 
and three years in the dry-dock for repairs 
after each delivery. 

Women can only attain to this better con- 
dition by proper dressing and judicious ex- 
ercise ; and exercises which they enjoy and 
which, therefore, attract them, are the ones 
which will succeed. 

The bicycle certainly offers one of the best 
and most attractive means for this much 
needed exercise, and that it may be freely in- 
dulged in by the timid as well as the more 
self-confident, women should take it up 
quietly, but freely and persistently, till to 
ride a bicycle will in nowise be looked upon 
as a novelty, and therefore will cease to at- 
tract notice or comment. 
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I. 
NE of the many recent 
ingenious stories laid 
in the year 2000, or 
» thereabouts, describes 
» some extraordinary so- 
cial contrivances. 
Among them is a 
manikin so perfect in 
mechanism that it can 
be sent all over the country on 
social errands. If invited to 
a banquet in San Francisco, 
the busy New-Yorker of one hundred years 
hence will ship his steel-ribbed, electric- 
run double to the West, and it will ap- 
pear in his place at the table. Such repre- 
sentatives, the story-teller declares, will be 
essential because of the internationalism of 
social life. If the year 2000 is going to bring 
the complex arrangements which the present 
prophets outline, life in the nineteenth cent- 
ury is something to be thankful for, and the 
cheap, convenient, and modest pasteboard 
representative, which society prescribes at 
present, ought to be respected more highly 
than ever. The visiting card is our repre- 
sentative in society, and if it be used dis- 
creetly, one may pay his respects with it to 
all his world, with little weariness to him- 
self and little draft on his time and strength. 
These embassadors are modest enough in 
size and looks but they are powerful in ef- 
fects and rigidin rule. Better live the life of 
the Bohemian, with no laws, than to attempt 
to use cards without knowing how. 

The card itself must be correct if it is to be 
respected. The general rule is that all cards 
should be unglazed and engraved (never print- 
ed, write them yourself if you cannot havethem 
engraved). A simple, plain script isconsidered 
best taste. The size of a lady’s card at pres- 
ent is about three and five-eighths inches by 
two and three-eighths ; of a gentleman’s three 
and three-eights by two. Occasional vari- 
ations come into favor but they donot last. In 
deciding on size and style of script consult a 
first-class engraver. One should never hesi- 
tate in ordering any thing like a card-plate, 
to consult the manufacturer or merchant. It 
is his business to know the latest and best 
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form in his specialty and to furnish his cus- 
tomers the information. It is only ultra- 
fashionable people who can know in advance 
the latest wrinkles. 

A married lady has hercard engraved Mrs. 
John Brown. If she becomes a widow, the 
weight of opinion says that she should use 
her first name, Mrs. Sarah Brown, but this 
point is in dispute. English usage is in 
favor of the lady’s Christian name and it 
it has the merit of clearness. Only the name, 
and the address in the left hand corner if 
desired, should be engraved on the card, un- 
less the lady has a receiving afternoon or re- 
ception evening, then the day with the hours 
is placed in the right hand corner,—thus : 





Mrs. John Brown 


Tuesdays 


Salem, Mass. 3 t06 











When a lady hasa daughter entering so- 
ciety her name should be engraved on her 
mother’s card for a year or two. Then she 
may have her own card. It is a little old 
style to write Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Brown. 
The husband has his own card, smaller than 
his wife’s, and bearing his full name, JV/r. 
A. Bronson Brown. His address is usually 
placed in the corner. 

Sons and daughters (the latter after their 
first year out) have their individual cards. In 
some families, the mother, for convenience, 
keeps cards engraved with her own name 
and, below, 7hke Misses Brown. The oldest, 
oran only daughter, writes her name simply 
Miss Brown, the younger daughter Miss 
Felix Brown. Miss, Mr. and Mrs. must 
never be omitted. 

And how are they to be used? Cities and 
villages differ somewhat in their etiquette of 
cards and calls. The hours of receiving and 
calling vary. In many towns the dinner- 
party is almost the only method of entertain- 
ing ; in others, people once a year pay their 
debts by a reception. The use of cards is 
influenced by these customs and also by the 
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degree of informality and cordiality which 
exists. To learn what is good form under all 
circumstances, let us follow a lady of a mod- 
erate visiting list on her rounds, in a town 
which is at once cordial and correct in its so- 
cial life. She starts out about 4 p.m. A 
new-comer into her church or circle demands 
social recognition. If she is met at the door 
by a servant, she sends her card to the lady 
that there may be no mistake in her name. 
If the lady herself meets her at the door or 
in the reception room, she gives her name 
clearly and in leaving she places her card on 
the hall table. Under no circumstances 
does she give the card to the person on whom 
she calls. 

Next on her list is a friend from another 
city who is visiting at the house of a lady 
who is not in her set. This friend has the 
day before sent her personal card by mail to 
the caller. In one corner she has written her 
hostess’ address. Such an invitation must 
not be slighted. Let us suppose that the 
hostess is a much more fashionable woman 
than the caller. At the door the caller sends 
her card to, or asks for, her friend. Whenthe 
call is at an endshe leavesa card for the lady 
of the house. If the social position is reversed 
and the caller a society lady, and the hostess 
not, she asks for the hostess, who may see 
her or not as she thinks wise. This done, 
she takes the points on her list which are 
next in importance : the calls to be made af- 
ter entertainments to which she has been in- 
vited. The most binding of these is the re- 
turn dinner call. Nearly a week ago she was 
invited with her husband to a dinner ; before 
the week is over it is imperative that she call 
in person. (Tosend a card is never sufficient 
after a dinner invitation.) Ifshe was not able 
to attend the dinner it is the more imperative 
that she acknowledge the attention. As she 
leaves she should place her husband’s card in 
the receiver. Perhaps she will leave two of 
his cards, one for the gentleman and one for 
the lady of the house. Of course if the lady 
of the house is out or cannot see her, she must 
leave her own card with her husband’s. If 
she is anxious to have it known that she 
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called in person she may turn the corner of 
her card down. This practice is not socom- 
mon, however, as formerly. She should in- 
struct her sons and husband, never to turn 
down the corners of their cards. 

Less important invitations now take her 
attention. Evening companies, concert 
parties, garden parties, to which she has 
been invited, must be acknowledged within a 
week, at least by acard. If sheis cordial and 
not too hurried she will call for the lady at 
each place instead of merely going to the door 
and leaving her card, as is quite customary 
in large cities, where ladies have long lists. 
It is not necessary to do this in small cities 
and consequently not good form, though 
there are many of the citoyennes of small 
towns so fond of doing as they do in New 
York that they make themselves ludicrous by 
following that city’s practice, whether the 
same reason exists or not. 

If the lady on whom she is calling has a 
reception day and this is it, she must enter. 
At all these places she leaves her husband’s 
cards, if he has been invited. In case she 
is acknowledging invitations which included 
her daughters, she ought to plan her calls so 
as to have them with her. The afternoon teas 
which in some places are very common and 
informal, do not require a call if they are 
‘‘common and informal.’ A card is left on 
entering or leaving. Where they are an un- 
usual form of social entertainment, given by 
a lady to pay up her social debts, the call is 
best form. 

It happens that our caller and her daugh- 
ters have been invited to a luncheon given 
by a gentleman. How shall she manage 
her call? She does not, of course, makea 
personal call but if she is so happy as to 
possess a carriage, drives to the door and 
sends in the cards by the servant. If she 
makes her calls on foot she can send the 
cards by a messenger. 

But this is all she can do in one afternoon. 
Next month we shall follow her still further 
in her distribution of her pasteboard repre- 
sentatives. 
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MILESTONES IN THE EMANCIPATION OF GERMAN WOMEN. 
BY ERNST STIRNER. 


Translated from ‘‘ Frauenberuf"’ for ‘‘ The Chautauquan.” 


NCIENT peoples, like the 

Greeks, Cimbri, and 

Teutons, all believed in 

the inherent prophetic 

spirit of woman. Ves- 

tals, Cimbrian priest- 

esses armed with the 

sword, the German 

prophetesses in general, 

are a striking proof of 

this. Theyalsoby their 

unique position mark 

the first step in the emancipation of woman. 

The German prophetess was specially fitted 

to free her enslaved sex, since she was as 

high-spirited as men and excelled them in 
genius. 

Veleda, soothsayer of the valiant Bruc- 
teri, must be regarded as the first pillar 
on the long road to the emancipation of Teu- 
tonic and German women. With implicit 
confidence the war-like Germans looked up 
to their prophetess and responded with obe- 
dience to hereverycommand. Her prophecy 
of a triumph over the Romans met their chief 
wish. Veleda, however, was not satisfied 
with this single victory ; she could not bear 
to sitidly in her tower, but hastened with 
a troup of country people tothe aid of Livius’ 
weakening army. A martyr to the unfortu- 
nate Batavian war, Veleda was led forth by 
the Romans as a rare prize. Two surpassing 
talents were united in her womanly hero- 
nature : military tact and philosophy ; there- 
fore Veleda is to be considered not only the 
spiritual godmother of all maiden heroes, but 
also of all women philosophers. 

With the migration of the nations, at the 
close of German power in the Middle Ages, a 
long time of frantic confusion settled over 
the German province, while the increasing 
hordes, brought to a standstill in their strug- 
gle with each other, were storming and raging 
in bitter warfare for possession of the land. 
But in all this calamity the cross brought 
light, new spiritual zeal, and from the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary, arose new oppor- 
tunities for the feminine race to gain self- 
dependence and to develop scope and strength 
of mind. Asa commencement in this work 


a self-chosen celibacy was instituted, whereby 
many German maidens escaped a lawless ex- 
istence. 

History records an effective grasp of a fem- 
inine hand on German intellectual life,—that 
of Walperga, a much-traveled Anglo-Saxon. 
When abbess of Heidenheim, she drew up the 
account of her journey in the Latin language, 
and azain awakened an interest in the old 
German prophetess, for the people supposed 
that she, too, possessed the secrets of magic. 
They canonized her after her death in 778, 
and dedicated May 1 to her. 

With the new religion was established 
a refuge for repentant sinners, where 
every woman was received with jubilation 
no matter what lay at the root of her re- 
nunciation of the world. Once in the dark 
celled cloister, there was no return; but 
a mind sagacious and capable of receiving 
instruction found in this narrow world 
rich springs of spiritual knowledge. Conse- 
quently the first German authoress, Hros- 
witha, wielded her pen in a narrow cell. This 
nun described the founding of her cloister at 
Gandersheim by Prince Rudolf of Saxony and 
Oda, his wife ; she also composed a poem on 
the deeds of Emperor OttoI. Rotswitha— 
as she also was called —in clerical gar- 
ments, used to rehearse to her cheerful 
sisters what she had woven together and 
written down. In later times, it is true, the 
authorship of this nun was many times 
douvted, but she must be credited with the 
history in question until counter-proof is 
found. The history is an honor to her, both 
for the prose and poetry, and also for the dra- 
matic compactness and wit. Abbess Hros- 
witha, according to the common records of 
the cloister, was a princess of the German 
royal house and belonged among those intel- 
lectual women whose dignity, position, and 
voice influenced the Rhenish prelates. She 
thus possessed an influence even over 
crowned heads—analogous to the political 
activity of crowned women—with whom in- 
tercourse can not a/ways be secured out of re- 
spect to relation by kin or country. 

Soon so far had the German woman’s 
intellect broken the way that to her was 
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intrusted the welfare of the land in case 
of a minor son, or of no direct male descend- 
ants. 

Bertha, queen of Alemanai, appointed re- 
gent for her minor son by Emperor Otto IL., 
carried her great task wisely. The Emperor 
himself rewarded her with the abbey of Ehren- 
stein, and her thankful people preserved 
for future ages the likeness of their noble, 
womanly princess, in a seal on which she 
was represented reigning on the throne. The 
Italian proverb: ‘‘In the good old times 
when Queen Bertha reigned,’’ referred to this 
princess. Yet more important in political rule 
was her daughter Adelaide, wife of Otto I. 
Revered as the prophetess of the eleventh 
century, whose fame had filled with nuns 
from afar the cloister of Disibodenburg, where 
she had been educated and of which she became 
abbess, Saint Hildegard when she saw that it 
was necessary, founded a second cloister at 
Rupert’s Hill, on the Bingen. Hildegard con- 
tinually increased her fame as a traveling 
preacher. Popes, bishops, Emperor Rotbart 
himself, profited by her knowledge, and drew 
her into counsel in weighty spiritual and 
worldly affairs. The purely intellectual 
character of this learned woman towers among 
the men of science of her time as surpris- 
ingly as that of Laura Bassi, professor in the 
university at Bologna, in the eighteenth 
century. 

Herrads von Landsberg, abbess of Hahe- 
nau, wasacontemporary of Hildegard. This 
woman held a scientific gathering for her 
pupils in astronomy, geography, philosophy, 
theology, histories of the world and of 
science, and illustrated her works with her 
ownhand. She alsotook a decisive stand for 
the rights of her own sex. 

At this time nuns and ladies acquainted 
themselves with medicine. Lack of resident 
physicians made a virtue of necessity. Anna 
of Saxony surpassed in the art of healing. 
Inspired with a decided taste for natural his- 
tory, she discovered remedies, wrote a small 
dispensatory, and finally founded an apoth- 
ecary’s shopattached tothe court at Dresden. 
Thrifty and free from prejudice this princely 
woman was a model German housewife. 

Knight and horseman, both longing for 
war, found no opportunity to improve their 
minds, so that even at the time of the 
Minnesingers, reading and writing were 
considered womanish accomplishments. The 
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thrifty roots of our literature were fed by 
woman’s cultivation. Later when fostered 
in common with men, writing and composing 
made rapid progress. Imperiously they 
made privilege of custom and thrust woman 
back into the domain of housework. 

Forcibly suppressed, without being extir- 
pated, woman’s activity flagged until the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
Sabine came. As a sculptor at the cathe- 
dral of Strasburg, she was considered the 
best of her time. A member of a talented 
family, Sabine was the first distinguished 
example of woman’s mastery of sculpture. 
It was chiefly young women and lay-sisters, 
free from home duties, who busied them- 
selves with art and literature at this period. 

Urged on by the example of Madame de 
Sévigné, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, a true spirit of writing took posses- 
sion of the German court ; but they wrote in 
French, for they were ashamed of the heavy 
mother tongue. 

Angelica Kauffmann rose, a blazing star in 
the sky of art, and created a number of en- 
during works; among them “ Messalina 
Sacrifice."’ 

Transcendentalism became the custom. A 
throng of poetesses and chroniclers stood 
against the classics ; among them Madame 
de Staél, whom Napoleon’s persecution has 
stamped as a political genius, as a guest in 
Weimar exerted large influence, and shared 
the palm of this time with Pauline, princess 
of Lippe. 

Pauline du Lippe carried on the correspon- 
dence for her father and took a lively inter- 
est in foreign affairs, but she especially dis- 
tinguished herself as regent of Lippe- 
Detmold. She was founder of the first insti- 
tution for caring for children, and improved 
the poor and the school systems, so that she 
not only won the respect of that woman- 
hater, Napoleon, but also was offered by the 
city Lemgo the honored charge of the burgo- 
masters’ council, which she accepted. Also 
busy as an author, the careful princess con- 
tributed to the culture ot the people a cler- 
ical poem, ‘‘The Tea-time of a German 
Princess,’’ and letters, some of which were 
published. Yet even in Weimar, at this 
period the passion for writing was not with- 
out a drawback, for even Schiller permitted 
his wife to write only in secret; yet these 
souls have gradually elevated themselves. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


How many Chautauquans in good and 
regular standing are there who are able to 
explain sympathetically and intelligently 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle? Are the majority of even the most 
devoted believers in the organization able 
to say much more in explanation of it than 
that it is a reading circle with prescribed 
courses and that thousands of people be- 
long? It is an experiment worth making by 
individuals and circles. We have seen the 
test made several times with most unsatis- 
factory results. The reason was not lack of in- 
terest in theinstitution, it was simply that the 
persons had not realized that it was necessary 
for them to be able to explain the C. L. S. C. 
They said, ‘‘Everybody knows about it. 
Why should I trouble myself to preparea 
lucid explanation of its objects?’ There 
could be no greater mistake. Everybody 
does not know about it. In the towns in 
which the C. L. S. C. has the firmest hold, 
often the most grotesque ideas of its aims 
will be found among intelligent people in the 
community. Because there are one hundred 
persons in a circle in animated, vigorous 
study, it does not prove that the neighbors of 
the circle-members have not hazy and incor- 
rect notions of the work. 

There is nothing truer than that the every- 
day matters of the world and the common- 
place truths arethe ones least comprehended. 
Everybody understands the government of 
the United States, we say, yet even those 
who understand it best were amazed last 
year when they read Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth,’’ to find so many new and 
unrealized things in the very legislatures of 
their own states. 

Those wise in knowledge of people and the 
world know that a principle which they de- 
sire to spread, must be explained again and 
again, ‘‘ line upon line”’; that there is but one 
attitude to take in addressing the public, 
and that is, that it is ignorant of the thing 
you wantittoknow. Toexplain the Gos- 
pel scheme men preach twice a week to the 
same congregations for years, and when their 


labors are ended, another generation takes 
their places. People do not comprehend the 
things which lie beforethem. Understand 
this fact and you will cease to say, ‘‘ Every- 
body knows about the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle.’’ 

The most deplorable fact about taking it 
for granted that everybody understands the 
Chautauqua work is that the very people in 
our towns who need the opportunity most are 
thus missed. Before any one excuses himself 
from being able to give a lucid explanation 
of the C. L. S. C., he should ask, ‘‘ Does the 
girlin my kitchen know of it? Does the 
widow across the square who is trying to 
make a man of her boy, who must work all 
day, know of it? Do the scores of earnest, 
laboring people in my church know of it? 
Do the busy, well-educated people who want 
to brush up their studies orcarry on a course 
of advanced reading know of it?’’ The 
answer probably in every case would be, 
‘No, they do not, save in an indefinite way. 
Any thirg Chautauquan means to them only 
a place where people who have money for a 
summer outing go. It makes no personal 
appeal.’ Certainly then it is of use for him 
to be able to describe the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle in such a way that 
the persons who need it can take hold of it. 

So long as men need to make an effort to 
rise, so long the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle will have a work to do, and 
so long there will be need that its friends tell 
its story. The lesson which the organiza- 
tion has for humanity is that of human pos- 
sibility. It cries to men, ‘‘ You can, you 
can, you can.”’ Itcalls up its long files of 
graduates from among the hard-working 
farmers and housewives and shop-girls and 
tells us that no drudgery is sufficient to kill 
the possibility of growing. It points to the 
poor in its ranks and says that poverty cannot 
prevent culture and growth. It calls its roll 
of old men and women as witness that old age 
need not mean dreariness and darkness. It 
summons its hundreds of college graduates 
and active professional men to prove that 
systematic reading after school-days is both 
wise and pleasant. To let these messages go 
unsaid because we have not taken the pains 
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to understand well enough to be able to ex- 
plain them, is to withhold bread from the 
hungry; to assume that everybody has heard 
them is the narrow conclusion of ignorance. 

There never was a better time than the pres- 
ent to prosecute this work. The Class of’94 
is now. forming. Its organization was com- 
pleted at Chautauqua in August. Mr. John 
Habberton, the author, is its president. 
Among its vice-presidents are the Rev. A. C. 
Ellis, of Jamestown, N. Y., the Rev. E. D. 
Ledyard, of Steubenville, Ohio, and Helen 
Campbell, the leading authority of the day 
on the social and economic condition of women 
and children and the author of many delight- 
ful books. Among the four hundred members 
enrolled at Chautauqua were ministers of 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Protestant 
Episcopal churches, physicians and teachers. 
At nearly all of the fifty-three assemblies 
held, the class was organized. The general re- 
port is that at all points people of influence and 
energy entered and went home prepared to 
spread its boundaries. The course for the 


present year is as inviting as the organiza- 
tion and it is a simple matter for one who de- 
sires to do something in the matter of propa- 
gation to obtain circulars which give the 


course in full and which furnish all the infor- 
mation necessary of how to join the C.L.S C. 
By writing to John H. Vincent, Box 194, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., these circulars will be sent in 
quantities free. They can be used in all the 
different ways which THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
has suggested so often in past numbers: 
through the mails, in the local papers, at 
public gatherings wherea presentation of the 
organization has been made by some one 
familiar with it, in personal conversation. 
No Chautauquan, young or old, should be 
without these circulars. With such an at- 
tractive course and an organization so strong 
as that of the Class of ’94, there should be 
no difficulty in arousing interest. 


WHY CONGRESS HAS BEEN IN SESSION 
SO LONG. 


SELDOM has a Congress been so long in 
session as that which still is sitting ; natur- 
ally, therefore, the people—not excepting 
many who read the better newspapers—won- 
der what the reason can be. It is only fairto 
the members of both Houses to say that the 
reasons are numerous and sufficient, and that 
it is greatly to the credit of a majority of the 
H-Oct. 
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Senators and Representatives—a majority of 
each political party—that neither the dis- 
comforts of a summer in Washington nor the 
demands of home interests have forced Con- 
gress into dodging work by the too common 
and very unsatisfactory plan of compromis- 
ing on conflicting interests and principles. 

Congress has been in session so long be- 
cause it has had an unusual quantity and 
quality of work to do. Besides this, the 
change of administration which placed in 
power a new party as well as new men, im- 
posed upon allthe members alot of detestable 
work, in the interest of office-seekers, which 
is not yet done and which has robbed the 
nation of agreat deal of time which most 
members would have preferred to devote to 
public business. Each man who bas sought 
an office and importuned ‘“‘ his member’’ to 
help him, has helped to prolong the session, 
and members insist that there are still a full 
hundred thousand of these pests. 

Theone imperative duty of Congress at 
each session, a duty which in no circum- 
stances can be neglected, is the preparation 
and passage of the appropriation bills, by 
which the expenditures of the nation for the 
ensuing fiscal year are determined and 
authorized. This duty alone, no matter how 
hard the committees and members work, can- 
not help consuming a great deal of time, for 
the interests to be considered are almost end- 
less, and it is customary, as it should be, to 
consider a great deal of counsel and criticism, 
verbal and written, from outsiders. 

But in addition to this work, which some- 
times is the most important that has to be 
attended to during a session, Congress has 
had before it this year four great questions, 
any one of which easily could consume all the 
time that has passed since the session began. 
They relate to silver, pensions, the tariff, 
and the conduct of elections, the latter ap- 
pearing in the so-called ‘‘ Force bill.’’ Each 
is nominally a party question, but on neither 
side of any one of them is either party fully 
united, so discussions, whether formal and 
subsequently printed, or informal in com- 
mittee-rooms, lobbies, hotels, and even in 
street cars and at the bootblack’s stand, have 
been continuous and innumerable. It was 
right that this should be so; desirable 
though it be that all men should think rightly 
and therefore all think alike, it is out of na- 
ture and experience that each man sent to 
Congress, on the both party plan, that the 
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most important qualification of a candidate 
is the ability to be elected, shall be an expert 
in all topics that may come up for decision. 
Congress is quite as much a school as a de- 
liberative body, and it is only through the 
immense volume of talk with which it 
deluges itself that the majority of its mem- 
bers get their own minds clear enough to act 
intelligently. The pros and cons of the sil- 
ver question were but little understood by 
many members. Regarding the proposed 
pension acts, a terrible snarl of sentiment, 
fact, advisability, and possibility had to be 
untangled. The tariff puzzle has divided 
honest men for many years without being 
solved, so it is no wonder that it has con- 
sumed a great deal of time during the present 
session. The Force bill has set well-mean- 
ing men of both parties by theears. Mean- 
while, interested individuals, on both sides 
of all these questions, have been unceasing in 
demanding prompt action. Congress has 
been obliged to talk, if only to talk against 
time ; for until at least a test-vote is taken on 
each question it dare not adjourn and go back 
to its respective constituents. Only the 
Silver bill has become an accomplished fact 
at the date of this writing. 

No wonder, then, that the session con- 
tinues. All honor to the members who have 
the honesty and patience to feel their way 
so persistently; they are daily growing 
wiser regarding the work before them. 
There are black sheep in every flock; there 
are some members who love their party bet- 
ter than they love their country, but the 
great majority of our Congressmen are doing 
just what they should do—standing man- 
fully at their work with the hope of complet- 
ing it. Nomancando a week’s work ina 
day ; the present Congress has attempted 
enough work to fill half a dozen sessions, for 
we have named only the larger of half a 
score of new bills of great importance. 


WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROM THE 
“CENTRAL” STRIKE. 


THERE is a great deal of human nature in 
a strike. Certain persons believe that certain 
other persons do not deal with them fairly, 
or do not pay them properly, or do not treat 
them with sufficient respect. To correct this 
they ‘‘strike,’’ or refuse to work. Very hu- 
man all this, and as human progress and 
well-being are the great studies of the times 
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itis well to look at a recent strike to see if 
humanity is any better for it. The persons 
concerned in the Central strike are such a 
little company, the whole two thousand, 
compared with the sixty millions of human 
beings who were not interested in the strike. 
Are the people of this country any better off 
for the strike? What is the lesson of the 
strike to humanity ? 

It is certainly to the advantage of human- 
ity at large that men should unite for mutual 
help and protection. The question is how far 
shall ‘‘ unions’’ join with other ‘‘ unions”’ to 
form federations. A few men are discharged 
from the Central road. The reason of their 
discharge is not pertinent now. They were 
discharged and their special union struck 
work. Atonce the union appeals to other 
unions to strike too, out of a beautiful 
brotherly love and sympathy. They did not 
do so. Herein is a distinct gain. It is en- 
couraging to think that unions have heads 
as well as hearts. It exhibits the unions in 
the light of business men. However valua- 
ble the union idea, however helpful to its 
members, it cannot be wise and best for all 
the people, that the fact of a real or sup- 
posed injury to one shall be the concern of 
thousands. Natureis not carried on by that 
system. Itis far better that the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand should pause 
and consider whether because one is out of 
work, all should go out of work. Then, ina 
larger sense, is it not better that the one 
man be out of work for a while than that ten 
thousand families suffer want—out of a 
grand sympathy witha brother man? Com- 
mon sense has arrived in the unions. So far 
this particular strike is encouraging. There 
are ways enough for the many to help the 
few without a strike. Besides this, the few 
are not always wise or even just. Why 
should many be foolish because one is not 
wise? 

In every strike there is one party who, 
while concerned, is seldom regarded. The 
recent strike, if common sense had not lim- 
ited it to its origin, would have been a seri- 
ous injury to perhaps five million people. 
Have millions no rights a little union is 
bound to respect? Clearly the millions 
made themselves felt. Itis something to 
know that public opinion is listened to, even 
if the honorable boards of walking person- 
ages do lock their office doors. Then, too, is 
not this whole matter of certain persons in a 
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certain trade interfering in other trades just 
a little childish? Are not those directly in- 
terested manly enough to fight their own 
battles ? One lesson of the strike is, that in 
this respect the unions are wiser than they 
were at one time. Sympathy and mutual 
helpfulness are well—when tempered by com- 
mon sense. 

The people have just cause of complaint 
of one feature of the strike. Certain armed 
men were employed to ‘‘defend’’ property. 
By what right? By no right whatever, ex- 
cept that of selfishness. The policeman to 
keep order is certainly proper. The irresponsi- 
ble armed man is not justified. Better a lit- 
tle property be wrecked than the passions of 
men be roused. An armed man is an infer- 
ence that some one is going to do wrong. It 
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is better to wait till the wrong is done (for it 
may never be done at all) and then to appeal 
to the proper authority for the protection of 
the legal armed men of the state. 

The lesson of the strike is that the so- 
called ‘‘ detectives’? do more harm than 
good, that they are apt to be very foolish, if 
not childish, and a big child witha gun 
should simply be disarmed and sent hometo 
his parents. Better suffer loss than provoke 
bloodshed. The people obey the policemen. 
They resist the private detective froma 
common resentment against an impertinence 
—and worse than all—an impertinence with 
agun. The great lesson of thestrike is this: 
The people as a whole regarded it as foolish 
and withheld theirsympathy. It was an ad- 
vantage to all that it failed. 
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Wir this, the October number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, the second year of the new 
series, and the eleventh of the old series of 
the magazine, begins. The changes made a 
year ago have met, we believe, with the un- 
qualified approval of the Chautauqua con- 
stituency. In convenience and appearance, 
in variety and quality of contents there has 
been marked improvement, so our subscribers 
tellus. The Woman's Council Table intro- 
duced in July has been warmly welcomed, 
almost every mail bringing letters of thanks 
for the new department. The Required 
Reading in the magazine outlined for the 
year ’90-91 of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, has attracted much at- 
tention both for the variety and timeliness of 
its subjects and for the great strength of its 
list of contributors. 


THERE are many things excused in the 


Congress of the United States. Long hours, 
tiresome speeches, skirmishes indulged in to 
delay legislation, all make the public lenient 
toward the idling and the wrangling which 
frequently occur. If it does not look well, 
people are inclined to consider the provoca- 
tion and be silent. But a scene which oc- 
curred in the House of Representatives in 
August, cannot be excused. It was a de- 
scent to ribaldry on the part of one member 
and a narrow escape from a boxing match 
between two. The press has been severe in 


its denunciations of the performance, but 
not more severe than public opinion. Among 
the people there is no support of such actions 
by Congressmen. 

THE confusion caused in the prohibition 
states by the original-package decision is 
over. The Supreme Court in giving its 
decision hinted that the only way out of the 
difficulty was for Congress to pass a bill 
giving the states the right to exercise the 
same police power over liquors brought in 
original packages as over those produced at 
home. This has been done. If the law 
proves to be valid—there is talk of its being 
unconstitutional—it leaves the temperance 
question where it was, though with the 
added strength in prohibition states that the 
perplexities arising from the contention that 
original packages could not be reached by 
the law, will not be so frequent and can be 
dealt with summarily when they arise. 


THE 40,000 veterans who marched in Bos- 
ton on the occasion of the encampment of the 
Grand Army ofthe Republic gave a forcible 
illustration of the organization’s strength. 
This great body does a noble work in the 
care of its widows and orphans, of its feeble 
and old, It does good, too, by its frequent 
gatherings, its patriotic picnics, so full are 
they of comradeship and rejoicing. The 
Grand Army of the Republic is the nation’s 
object-lesson in patriotism. 
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PuBLic interest in the United States has 
been sooccupied with home strikes that it 
has paid little attention to those abroad. 
England’s industrial life continues to be 
agitated by strikes, and in Australia a giant 
movement is in progress against capital. 
An eight-hour law and high wages prevail in 
Australia, but the unions insist that none 
but union-men shall be employed. There is 
not the dismay in the public mind now which 
such a condition once would have provoked. 
The necessity of obeying principles of lawand 
order is too well established. Public opinion, 
too, is less impassioned on labor questions. 
Contending parties know that sympathy is 
pretty certain to go with the side which shows 
the most reason. These conditions are 
hastening the day when organized labor will 
depend less on strikes and more on education 
and legislation to attain its ends. 


THE latest display of Russia’s policy, 
oppression of the weak, is her edict against 
the Jews. Ifcarried out, it will drive no less 
than 1,000,000 Jews into exile, will force all 
who remain in Russia to live in cities 
only, and will prevent their having any con- 
nection with agriculture or mining. It is 
said that the great Jewish capitalists of 
France, Germany, England, and Austria, 
threatened the Czar to combine against 
Russian stocks if the measures were not 
modified, which led to their withdrawal. 
This is a practical application of capital. 


THE more that is known of the elections 
for members of the first Japanese Parliament, 
the more interesting this Oriental experiment 
in representative government becomes. 
Forty-four members of the Upper House, or 
House of Nobles, are elective, and only 
one noble has been chosen. The preference 
for farmers in the election was as decided as 
the dislike for nobles, twenty-two of the forty- 
four being from that element. In the Lower 
House of 300 members eleven Christians 
were elected. This is a new way to measure 
the progress of Christianity in a heathen 
land, but it is an effective way and will ap- 
peal to the practical world with especial force. 

WHEN the new law to substitute death by 
electricity, for death by hanging, was passed 
in New York State, it was accompanied by the 
declaration that no sensational details of an 
execution would be allowedin print. Every 
reader knows how utterly this was disre- 
garded after the execution of Kemmler at 
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Albany on August8. The reports were 
made up of horrible pictures which were for 
the greater part imaginary. The public was 
unfitted by these sensational reports for a 
clear judgment on the new method. Itisa 
case for just indignation. So good a law 


certainly deserves a champion who will see 
that henceforth it is not inoperative. 


THE moral effects on readers of harrowing 
and sensational descriptions of crime, acci- 
dents, storms, and disasters are well under- 
stood. The mental effects are less familiar. 
At the last session of the American Social 
Science Association, a paper was read by a 
physician on this subject. He showed how 
a patient of his had been driven to suicide by 
reading a minute account of the unnatural 
death of an acquaintance, and stated that the 
terror of storms had increased so markedly 
in late years, that the nervous condition re- 
sulting was known to physicians under a 
special medical name. A practical sugges- 
tion of the paper was that all periodical read- 
ing matter should be subjected to the scissors 
before going to the family. 


THE crusade which is going on in Chicago 
against smoke, bids fair to bea success. In 
Chicago, as in hundreds of other towns and 
cities, residents have endured the smoke be- 
cause they supposed it was one of the neces- 
sary accompaniments of progress and wealth. 
Inventors, however, have declared it a sign 
of indolence and inertia, and have devised 
smoke-consumers which are warranted to 
cure the nuisance. The law-makers of Chi- 
cago decreed long ago that an effort at re- 
moving its canopy should be made, but 
until now it has never been done. The 
success so far is encouraging. If Chicago 
can suppress her smoke, there is no excuse 
for itin any place in the country. 


THE geographer is given still further work 
on the map of Africa by the developments of 
the last month. France, who saw with some 
irritation the settlement of the interior of the 
continent arranged between England and 
Germany, has been pacified. Her protec- 
torate over Madagascar is assured. More 
important is the territory given her on the 
west coast. It comprises all land west of the 
Niger River, one of the richest parts of 
Africa, and the Sahara Desert. This last 
may seem an ‘‘elephant,’’ but when we re- 
call the magnificent schemes for irrigating 
the tract or for making of it a great inland 
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sea, the possession assumes new importance. 
If any nation can utilize the Sahara, France 
can, for no other nation has so great a bump 
for engineering. 

THE Giant Sequoiasof Tulare County, Cal., 
are not so well known to the country as the 
‘Big Trees’’ of the Yosemite, but they are 
no less deserving of fame. In spite of their 
majesty they have been in imminent danger 
of complete destruction. The Land Depart- 
ment surrendered the forests to lumbermen, 
and one Giant after another, 20, 30, 40 feet in 
diameter, has come down until only one grove 
remains. An appeal was made to Congress 
recently to set this aside as a national park, 
and a bill to that effect has been passed by 
both Houses with commendable promptness 
in spite of the hurry of closing the session. 

WHERE is the man who at some time has 
not tried in an unfamiliar country to finda 
house by directions from some one he has 
met? Rights and lefts, butternut trees and red 
barns, white school-houses and stump fences, 
are given in such a medley that all he can do 
is to goon until he meets somebody else— 
to be confused again. In a county of Cali- 
fornia a plan is in vogue which removes this 


irritation and lays out the country as clearly 


asacity. Each road is named ; each mile 
is divided into ten blocks ; each block has 
two numbers, one on each side. Where ex- 
tra houses come in the block they are given 
the number with a letter to distinguish them. 
The traveler is directed to Oak Road, No. 
136. From his map he finds Oak Road. As 
there are two numbers to a block and ten 
blocks to a mile, he drives six and eight- 
tenths miles and, presto! he finds the place. 


THERE is so great a wealth of beautiful 
suggestions connected with Wordsworth’s 
first home at Grasmere that every lover of 
the poet will be glad to see the plan of buy- 
ing the place as a memorial succeed. ‘‘Dove 
Cottage,’’ as De Quincey describes it, is ‘‘a 
little white cottage, gleaming in the midst 
of trees, with a vast and ‘seemingly never 
ending series of ascents rising above it, to 
the height of more than three thousand feet.”’ 
It was once an inn called ‘‘The Dove and 
Olive Bough.’’ Wordsworth and his sister 
Dorothy took it for their home and lived 
there a life of idyllic peace, creating a poeti- 
cal atmosphere about themselves that years 
cannot dissipate. The lake, the walks, the 
mountains, the spring, the orchard, the 
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primroses and daffodils, about Dove Cottage, 
still speak of the two. It will gratify the 
reading world if they are kept inviolate. 

THE tenth of the triennial meetings of the 
International Medical Congress met in Ber- 
lin in August. The relative numbers and 
achievements of the physicians of the various 
countries of course were brought forth. The 
United States in point of numbers was dis- 
covered to be far in the van-guard. We have 
one doctor to every six hundred inhabitants 
and are graduating nearly four thousand an- 
nually. In Germany there is but 1 to every 
1,500 persons ; in France 1 to every 3,167; in 
Great Britain, 1 to every 1,234. The Ameri- 
can physicians failed to take a corresponding 
place in the work of the Congress. There 
were but few of the seven hundred papers 
presented read by them. 

THERE can be no defense on poetical or 
moral lines for such an ode as Swinburne’s on 
Russia. Aroused by the Siberian atrocities, 
the poet declares, comparing them with 
what Dante saw in Hell, 

Set beside this truth, his deadliest vision seems 

Pale and pure and painless asa virgin’s dseams. 
For punishment of the wrong he says, 

Night hath none but one red star—Tyrennicide. 

And then he urges, 

God, or man, be swift ; hope sickens with delay. 
Smite and send him howling down his father’s way! 

This hot-headed imprecation is foolish 
enough to sensible people, but there are 
readers to whom it will have the weight and 
majesty of a message from heaven. English- 
men are saying that this ends Swinburne’s 
chances of being the next poet laureate. 

A MORE romantic life than that of John 
Boyle O’Reilly has seldom been dreamed by 
the imagination. Of Irish parentage he was 
carefully educated in a cultured home. He 
became a rambling printer in England and a 
Fenian. Returning to Ireland he joined a 
crack regiment expressly to spread in it revo- 
lutionary ideas. He succeeded, was dis- 
covered and sentenced to be shot, but after- 
ward was condemned to twenty years’ penal 
servitude. After about three years’ service 
in English prisons and in Australia he es- 
caped, and reached America in 1869. Fora 
time he led the precarious life of a Bohemian, 
lecturing, writing poetry and prose, and 
serving as a journalist. One ofthe ‘ curiosi- 
ties of literature’ isthe publication at this 
time in the Oxford magazine, Church and 
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State, of several of the poems of this outlawed 
Fenian. O’Reilly’s talents soon won him a 
place and he became the editor of the Boston 
Pilot, a position he held at his death August 
10. He was a brilliant writer, a devoted 
Catholic and Irishman, a noble soul. 
Groups of children sent by the Children’s 
Aid Society of New York City to homes in the 
West are not infrequent sights in many parts 
of the country. Especially among farmers 
are the adopted children secured in this way 
common. The man by whom this plan of 
bringing up the waifs of the city was devised, 
was the Rev. Charles Loring Brace, who died 
in August. It was Mr. Brace, too, who first 
demonstrated that a newsboys’ lodging house 
was a possibility, and now no city of any 
size is without one. The Children’s Aid So- 
ciety was his work as well, and in this in- 
stitution he laid the foundation of the prin- 
ciple that if children are to be saved, it must 
be by getting them out of degraded places. 


THE JVote-Book is a firm advocate of econ- 
omy. It rejoices in every attempt at the 
utilization of waste products or waste space, 
and so with pleasure, mentions the sugges- 
tion which a Boston clergyman has made for 
his church steeple. It is that it be properly 
divided into rooms one above the other to be 
used free by poor young men who are study- 
ing for Christian work and deserve assist- 
ance. Loversof ‘‘The Marble Faun’’ who 
remember Hilda’s Tower will not think this 
odd plan unattractive. 


THE contest between tradition and liberal- 
ism in the nineteenth century has its most 
impressive illustration in the intellectual and 
spiritual life of John Henry Newman. His 
mind was essentially medieval. Early in 
his career in the English Church he showed 
profound reverence for authority and dogma 
and when he was but little past thirty flung 
himself into the Oxford movement. This 
famous uprising assumed that the dog- 
mas of the Church of England were the foun- 
dations of religion, that liberalism was op- 
posed to them, hence liberalism must be op- 
posed. Newman went to the very extremes 
of the antique spirit. Finally his church re- 
volted from him. He had gone so far with 
tradition that it was but little more to accept 
in full the Roman Catholic doctrine and in 
1845 he was received intothat church. Since 
that time his chief influence on modern 
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thought has been through his ‘‘ Apologia,”’ 
written to justify himself against the charge 
of intellectual dishonesty. His retirement 
into the Catholic Church has been rather for 
liberalism than against it. It was a demon- 
stration of the ultimate result of the dog- 
matic mind which could not be forgotten. 
As a literary man, Cardinal Newman ranks 
high. His beautiful hymn 
Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
is dear to the whole Christian church. 


THE annual convention of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is to 
be held in Atlanta, Georgia, beginning Nov- 
ember 14. The organization under the able 
direction of the President, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, never fails to develop some sub- 
stantial principles and to advance new and 
good plans for action at its annual meeting. 
These conventions are strong agencies in 
developing the organizing and executive 
ability of the women of the country. Their 
influence has not been confined to the 
W. C. T. U. The members of the organ- 
ization are active in all reforms and use 
in many different ways the training they 
receive. Miss Willard herself is an example 
of this fact ; brought into prominence by the 
temperance work she has been made presi- 
dent of the Woman’s National Council 
which holds its triennial in Washington next 
spring. 


THE Assembly Season of 1890 has de- 


veloped several noteworthy features. One is 
the strength of the smaller assemblies. The 
people who cannot go far from home for sum- 
mer outings and advantages are learning that 
wonderful lesson—using the goods at hand. 
The vigor of the work in the West is strik- 
ing. Allthe old assemblies are in healthy 
condition and two new ones have been estab- 
lished at Black Hills, Dakota, and Lake 
Tahoe, Nevada. Three new assemblies held 
their first session in the Middle States, Ep- 
worth Heights, Qhio, Hiram, Ohio, and Bat- 
tle Ground, Indiana. The gathering of col- 
ored people at Asbury Park and the probable 
organization of a permanent assembly there 
by them has more than a Chautauqua interest. 
It is a fine example of the progress of the 
race, The number of assemblies held this year 
including the three Winter Assemblies of the 
South is fifty-six. Several additions will 
probably be made the coming year. 





c. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR OCTOBER. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 

First Week (ending October 8). 
‘Outline History of England.’’ Chap. I. 
‘‘Our English.’’ Pages 1-40. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘“‘ The Intellectual Development of the En- 
glish.’’ 
‘‘ The English Constitution.”’ 
Sunday Reading for October 5. 

Second Week (ending October 16). 
‘Outline History of England.’’ Chap. II. 
‘“‘Our English.’’ Pages 40-71. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘* An Early Briton.”’ 
‘Studies in Astronomy.”’ 
Sunday Reading for October 12. 

Third Week (ending October 24). 
‘Outline History of England.’’ Chap. III. 
‘‘Our English.”’ Pages 72-87. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘The Religious History of England.” 


‘‘What shall we do with our Children?’’ 
Sunday Reading for October 19. 

Fourth Week (ending October 31). 
‘Outline History of England.’’ Chap. IV. 
‘‘Our English.’’. Pages 87-101. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘* How the Saxons Lived.”’ 
“The Tenure of Land in England.’’ 
Sunday Reading for October 26. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 

. Reception of new members. 

. Table Talk—Current events. 

. The Lesson. (That part of the Required 
Reading laid out in the corresponding 
week of the Outline constitutes the les- 
son for each week in the Programs.) 

Music. 

. A “‘ travelers’ club ”’ circuit of England as 
it is to-day. Each one is to add as many 
points of interest as possible to those 
given in the text-book concerning each 
shire. Maps, pictures, stories, personal 
reminiscences, will all add to the interest. 

. A collection of sentences showing the 
forms of bad English specified in that 
part of ‘‘Our English’’ included in the 


week’s lesson, such as the pedantry 

shown in legal documents, the circum- 

locution and vague words of so-called 

elegant diction, and other similar faults. 
. Reading—‘‘ Current English.”’ 


SECOND WEEK. 

. Roll-Call—Question Box on Astronomy. 

2. Table Talk—Items of English news. 

3. The Lesson. 

Music. 

. Paper—Astrology. 

. Readings—‘‘ The Mysteries of Astron- 
omy,’ and ‘‘ Procession of Stars and 
Souls.’’* 

6. Opening of the Question Box for answers 

and discussions. 
THIRD WEEK. 

1. Table Talk—General news. 

2. The Lesson. 

3. General discussion—Are parents re- 
sponsible for what a child does with his ex- 
istence? Reading—‘‘A Spoiled Child.’’* 

Music. 

The circle is to resolve itself into the old 
English Witenagemot. The occasion for this 
meeting of the Witan is the consideration of 
the adoption of Christianity ; the assembly is 
supposed to be held in Sussex, which, accord- 
ing to Prof. Church, was the last of the En- 
glish kingdoms to turn from the worship of 
the old gods. The time is about 681, when 
Wilfred, a Northumbrian bishop, then living 
in Sussex, was urging the people to accept 
the Gospel. For general description see ‘‘ The 
Witenagemot’’ and ‘‘The Saxons Discuss 
Christianity,’’ in 7he Library Table. After 
the meeting is called to order and its object 
stated by the king, Wilfred makes the first 
speech, presenting the claims of the Gospel. 
In the course of his talk he gives the whole 
history of St. Augustine, and alludesina 
general way to the success of his efforts and 
those of other missionaries. The king of 
Sussex then bids him welcome to his land and 
godspeed in his efforts, and gladly promises 
to help in the work, having himself already 
become a convert to Christianity. He gives 
the history of King Ethelbert of Kent and 


*See The Library Table, page 136. 
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King Edwin of Northumbria, and states his 
purposeto emulate theirexample. The queen, 
agreeing with her husband in belief, in a few 
words brings up the life work of Queen Bertha 
of Kent, and of Ethelberga the wife of Edwin. 
One of the elders who opposes the introduc- 
tion of the new belief, describes their pagan 
form of worship (see note on p. 106 of this 
magazine), and advances the claim of the old 
gods. A converted noble tells of his peer who 
gave the famous apologue (see p. 51, ‘‘ Outline 
History of England ’’), and a converted high 
priest tells of the aged Coifi (p. 51, text-book). 
An opposer of the new faith cites the relapse 
of Kent into heathenism ; another upholds 
the course of Penda, king of Mercia ; and still 
another points with ridicule to the division 
between the Christians (p. 54, text-book) and 
the calling of a synod to settle the difficulties. 
The king, speaking again, sums up the argu- 
ments, points out the good results ensuing 
from Christianity in all the kingdoms which 
have adopted it, and puts the question to vote, 
upon which all of its advocates, joined by 
those of the assembly who have not spoken, 
make so large a majority, that the opposite 
side need not be put. 


KING ALFRED DAY—OCTOBER 30. 
Ay, every inch a king.—Shakspere. 


The circle is to be divided into three parts, 
and each part is to havea Jeader. King Al- 
fred’s life is to be considered from three 
stand-points, those of scholar, of warrior, and 
of ruler, each party having one point assigned 
it. The strife then is to see which party will 
dispose of its topic in the most complete 
manner. Thirty or forty minutes may be 
allowed each division, and the wholeexercise 
is to be conducted in an informal, conversa- 
tionalmanner. Each leader may use his 
own methgd forthis. Every thing must bear- 
ranged beforehand with each party, sothatall 
may pass off smoothly. As many stories as 
possible connected with each topic should be 
told to lend spice and interest to the occasion. 
At any time during the exercises the mem- 
bers of the other parties are at liberty to ask 
any question concerning the point under 
consideration ; and at the close of each part, 
they may add any facts or incidents properly 
belonging to it which have not been given. 
The effort of each company must be to 
make its narration as full as possible and 
thus leave no chance for additions. The side 
which has the fewest relevant items added to 
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its efforts, and leaves unanswered the fewest 
test questions, is the victor. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLITARY READERS. 

THE Occupant’s brow was knit over ‘‘Our 
English.” 

‘* What’s the matter ?’’ inquired the Scribe, 
‘‘ difficulties in the first chapter ?’”’ 

‘‘The difficulties are in me, not in thechap- 
ter. I am trying to determine how a middle- 
aged person like myself should go to work to 
learn to speak and write good English.’ 

‘‘ And what are the difficulties you see?’”’ 

‘* The first this chapter suggested—the lack 
ofa vocabulary. I believe I do not use over 
five hundred different words. Hill suggests 
translating as excellent exercise, but I know 
no foreign language ; have no time to trans- 
late if I did.”’ 

‘*Have you ever tried to enlarge your vo- 
cabulary ?”’ 

‘*No, I think I never knew it needed en- 
larging until now. You know I never 
thought much of these things until I began 
to read.”’ 

‘Read aloud that page before you.”’ 

The Occupant looked puzzled, but read 
pages 2 and 3 of ‘‘Our English.” 

“I presume there is no word on that page 
which you do not understand, but are there 
not several which you do not use?’’ 

‘* Well, yes; I think I never talked about 
being ‘addicted to,’ or called anybody a 
‘ prig,’ or said a person was ‘carefully nur- 
tured,’ or used the words ‘facility,’ ‘fatal,’ 
‘amassed,’ ‘arduous,’ or ‘languidly,’ in my 
life. I understand the words, of course.’’ 

‘* You have usei equivalent expressions ?”’ 

“ec Yes.’’ 

“If you really want to enlarge your list of 
every-day words, why do you not make a note 
of those you come across in your reading, 
which you understand and do not use, and 
work them in through the day’s conversation? 
You will find a place before night for every 
one of the words on that page, if you are 
alert, and when you have used them inten- 
tionally a few times you will use them spon- 
taneously afterward. Instead of saying that 
‘Jo B— is a slave to liquor,’ as you always 
do, try ‘ addicted to,’ not because it is a bet- 
ter expression, it is not, but for a change, 
and because using it will fixthe word in your 
working vocabulary. Call yourself ‘languid’ 
occasionally instead of tired or lazy, your 
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work ‘arduous’ instead of hard. Do you 
not see that by that practice you would soon 
have those words which you understand but 
allow to lieidle in your mind, active on your 
tongue’s end ?”’ 

The Occupant seemed to get the idea and 
agreed it was worth trying. 

‘You will be surprised to learn how many 
words you are acquainted with which are of 
no practical use to you, if, after reading a 
page or chapter, you gather from it a list of 
all the words you know but do not use. Of 
course, your reading will help your vocabu- 
lary immensely if you make a full list of 
words new to youand use them whenever you 
get a chance.”’ 

‘“Yes, but how? I can spend only forty 
minutes over my reading each day, and there 
is nobody to talk to.”’ 

‘I know it, but you spend eight hours in 
manual work, much of which is automatic, 
where you can employ your thoughts to ad- 
vantage. That is where people who have 
manual work which they understand thor- 
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oughly, have the advantage over routine 
brain-workers. They can be thinking on 
higher lines while the latter cannot. You 
can con those new words while at your 
routine hand-duties. I knew a girl who ac- 
quired the most perfect pronunciation I ever 
heard by practicing aloud daily, while she 
made her beds, the exercises for distinct ar- 
ticulation and for getting the correct shades 
of the vowels. 

‘“‘Then study synonyms. Find all the 
similar words you can for each new word. 
Arrange the sentences you use daily in en- 
tirely new forms and try them in the family. 
It is a feasible scheme by which a person who 
has no reading but the Chautauqua course, 
and who has only a family uninterested in 
intellectual matters to talk to, can enlarge 
his vocabulary.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the Occupant, ‘‘I’ll try it, 
and by the time you drop in next month I 
shall have another difficulty for you to solve, 
for I know a good vocabulary is not the only 
essential toward speaking good English.”’ 


c. L. S. C. NOTES ON REQUIRED READINGS. 
FOR OCTOBER. 


‘OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLAND.”’ 

P.14. ‘‘Fingal’s Cave.’? This remarkable 
grotto has a length of over 200 feet, and a width 
at the entrance of 42 feet, which narrows down 
at the other extremity to about 20 feet. The 
sea forms the floor. The main arch reminds 
one of the aisle of a great Gothic church. It is 
formed of lofty basaltic pillars which in parts 
reach a height of 60 feet. It probably took its 
name from the legendary hero of Ossian, the 
Gaelic poet. 

P. 16. ‘‘The lake district.’”’ This district 
gave the name to the lake school of poets, com- 
prising Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, 
and, later, Lamb, Lloyd, and Wilson, all of whom 
lived for some time near the lakes. A curious 
instance of the-strange estimate made by 
would-be critics regarding the works of the 
writers of their own times is shown in the fol- 
lowing anagram by the Rev. H. Townshend : 

They lived in the Lakes—an appropriate quarter 
For poems diluted with plenty of water. 

P. 18. ‘English Percy,’’ Henry. (1366-1403.) 
Theson of the Earl of Northumberland. For 
his daring he was surnamed Hotspur. The 
Douglas of Scotland was the earl, who after a 


raid made into England was carrying away 
Percy’s pennon into Scotland when he en- 
countered the latter at Otterburn, where the 
battle took place which iscommemorated in the 
old ballads of ‘‘ Chevy Chase,’’ and ‘‘ The Battle 
of Otterbourne.’’ (See C. L. S. C. text-book 
‘‘From Chaucer to Tennyson,’’ p. 41.) 

P. 20. ‘‘Robin Hood.’”’ For this character’s 
true place in history, see ‘‘From Chaucer to 
Tennyson,’’ pp. 42, 43. 

P. 21. ‘‘ Hainault’? [ha-nd’]. 

P. 22. ‘‘The first Anglican archbishop.’’ This 
was St. Augustine. (See p. 50 of the text-book.) 

P. 23. ‘‘The Abbey of Baitle.”’ This church, 
whose ruins show that it must have been of great 
size and magnificence, was founded by William 
the Conqueror, though it was not consecrated 
until 1094. It is said by some authorities that 
the high altar stands directly over the spot 
where Harold planted his standard. 

P. 24. ‘‘Thered king.’’ William II., called 
William Rufus, the red, probably on account of 
his red hair. 

P. 25. ‘‘ Gloucester’ [glos’ter]. ‘‘ Worces- 
ter’ [woos’ter]. ‘‘ Warwick” [war’ik]. 

‘*Go-di’va.”’? The same person is alluded to 
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again on p. 73. The story goes that her hus- 
band was most merciless in his treatment of his 
tenants, imposing upom them grievous taxes. 
His lady took up their cause and pleaded with him 
to remove, or at least to lighten, their burdens. 
‘*To escape her importunity he said he would do 
so if she would ride naked through the town. 
Lady Godiva took him at his word, and the earl 
faithfully kept his promise. The legend asserts 
that every inhabitant of Coventry kept indoors 
at the time, but a certain tailor peeped through 
his window to see the lady pass. Some say he 
was struck blind, others that his eyes were put 
out by the indignant townsfolk, and some that 
he was put todeath. Be this as it may, he has 
ever since been called ‘Peeping Tom of Cov- 
entry.’”’ Tennyson has a poem on the subject, 
called from the lady’s name. 

P. 26. ‘‘Morecambe’’ [more’kam]. 

P. 28. ‘‘Hellenes” [hel’le-neez]. 

P. 29, ‘‘Basques.’”” From the remotest 
times these people have remained unsubdued in 
their mountain homes, and nothing has been 
able to destroy their distinctive characteristics. 
‘*In their social relations patriarchal manners 
and habits prevail. Their rights are protected by 
written constitutions granted by ancient Spanish 
kings. In religion they are Roman Catholics.” 
This strange people number about 800,000. 

‘* #-ne’as.’’ The hero of Virgil’s epic poem, 
the Aineid. After the destruction of Troy, his 
home, by the Greeks, this prince wandered for 
many years, until he reached Italy, where he 
founded a colony from which the Romans are 
said to have descended. 

P. 35. ‘‘ Plautius’’ [plau’ shi-us]. 

**Cu’ no-be-lin.” The name of this old king 
has been kept in use down to the present time 
in the following way: In the chalk beds of 
Little Thurrock, Essex, there are found many 
caverns, which are known as Cunobelin’s Gold 
Mines. Tradition relates that in the time of 
foreign invasions he hid in them his gold, and 
from this fact they were 90 named. He estab- 
lished the first mint in Britain at Camulodunum, 
and coined money of gold, silver, and brass. 

“‘Caradoc’”’ [car’ a-dock]. ‘‘ Caractacus ”’ 
[ca-rac’ ta-cus]. 

P. 36. ‘‘Camulodunum ” [cam-u-lo-du’ num]. 
‘Suetonius Paulinus”’ [swe-to’ni-us pau-li/- 
nus]. ‘‘ Boadicea’’ [ba-ad-i-se’a]. Tenny- 
son’s poem “‘ Boadicea,”’ gives a striking picture 
of this queen. 

P. 37. “‘ Verulamium ”’ 


[ver-u-la’mi-um ]. 

“Cnzus”’ [ne’ us]. “‘ Agricola ” [a-gric’o-la]. 
P. 38. ‘‘ Domitian ’”’ [do-mish’i-an]. 
‘‘Wall’s End to Bowness.’’ The former place 

is asmall town_about four miles east of New- 
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castle on the Tyne River, and the latter is a 
village in the western part of Westmoreland- 
shire, on Lake Windermere. The old wall is 
marked on the second map in the text-book. 

P. 39. ‘‘Graham’s Dike.” Sir Walter Scott 
in his ‘Tales of a Grandfather,” gives the 
origin of this name as follows: ‘‘This wall de- 
fended the Britons for a time, but the Scots and 
Picts assembled themselves in great numbers, 
and climbed over it Aman named Graham 
is said to have been the first soldier who got 
over, and the common people still call the re- 
mains of the wall Graham’s Dike.’’ On the 
first map in the text-book this wall would nearly 
coincide with the 56th parallel of latitude. 

“*Eboracum ”’ [eb-o-ra’cum]. 

P. 40. ‘‘ Honorius ”’ [ho-no’ri-us]. 

P. 43. ‘‘Odacer’’? [o-do’a-ser]. ‘‘ Vorti- 
gern” [vor’ti-ghern]. ‘‘ Hengist ” [hen/ghist]. 

P. 44. ‘‘Cerdic.”? ([ser/dik]. ‘‘Cynric” 
{sin’rik]. ‘Plantagenet ” [plan-taj’ e—net]. 

P. 46. ‘‘Bretwalda ’’ [bret’wal-da]. 

‘Their religion.’’ It is only in broken frag- 
ments that a knowledge of this early faith is 
handed down to us. Green says: ‘Like all 
ancient religion such a faith, linking itself as it 
did with the new settlers mainly through the 
blood of their kings, embodied only in nature- 
myths or poetic legends, and without any moral 
significance for the guidance of men, had in it 
little of what the modern world means by a re- 
ligion There were temples, indeed, as we 
see in Kent, in Northumbria, and in East Anglia 
alike—rough wooden buildings in a hallowed 
enclosure whose name of peace-yard tells of a 
right of sanctuary, and whose inner shrine en- 
closed images or emblems of the gods with altars 
before them There were priests, too, whom 
custom forbade to wield the warrior’s weapon or 
to mount the warrior’s horse, but whoplayed a 
prominent part, not only in the religious, butin 
the civil, life of their fellow-tribesmen.”’ 

“‘Tiw.’? In the Norse language 7 has the 
sound ot ee, which would give to this word the 
pronunciation of the first syllable in Tuesday. 
A more common name for the same god is Tyr. 
‘*Seetere ”’ [sat’ Ere]. 

P. 47. ‘‘Witenagemot ”’ [wit’e-na-ge-mote]. 

P. 49. ‘‘ Beowulf ’’ [be-o’woolf]. 

“St. Columba.”? Wordsworth having made 
atour of Scotland in 1833, during which he 
visited Iona, thus commemorates this saint : 

Isle of Columba’s cell, 

Where Christian piety’s soul-cheering spark 
(Kindled from Heaven between the light and dark 
Of time), shone like the morning-star,—farewell. 

P. 51. ‘‘Edwin.’’ It had seemed unlikely 
that he would ever rule because he had been 
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dispossessed and driven into exile when a child, 
by Ethelfrith, king of Bernicia, who united the 
two kingdoms under the name of Northumbria. 

‘“‘Coifi.” One of the arguments made to the 
king by this high priest who was the first to 
yield to new teachings, was as follows: ‘‘ None 
of your people, Edwin, have worshiped the gods 
more busily than I, yet there are many more 
favored, more fortunate. Werethese gods good 
for any thing they would help their worshipers,” 

P. 53. ‘“‘Lindisfarne.’’ Donald G. Mitchell 
says of this word in his ‘‘ English Lands, Let- 
ters, and Kings,’’ ‘‘ You will recall this name as 
bouncing musically up and down through Scott’s 
poem ‘Marmion.’ ”’ 

P. 54. ‘‘Tonsure.’”’ See next to the last 
paragraph in ‘‘ The Religious History of Eng- 
land,’’ in the current number of this magazine. 

P. 60. ‘‘Hengestesdun ’’ [hen’ghest-es-dun]. 
Known also as Hengest Down, and Hingston 
Down. It is situated in Cornwall between the 
Tamar and the Callington rivers. 

P. 63. ‘‘ Wedmore.’’ This place was situated 
in Somersetshire. On the first map in the text- 
book it would be located on the coast near the 
outlet of the river flowing into Bristol Channel. 
‘“‘ By this treaty the Danes bound themselves 
not to pass south of a line drawn from the 
mouth of the Thames to Bedford, from there 


along the Ouse to the old Roman road of Wat- 
ling Street, and by Watling Street to Chester.” 
Butthis gave them much the largest part of 
England,—all of Northumbria and East Anglia 


and part of Mercia. Alfred had Wessex and a 
small part of Mercia, and he contrived to keep 
London. A common spelling of this Danish 
territory is Danelagh. 

P. 65. ‘Lady of the Mercians.’’ Thistitle 
seems to have been given to Ethelfled to express 
the power she possessed. She ruled jointly with 
her husband over Mercia and gave great assist- 
ance to her brother Edward. 

P. 66. ‘‘Brunanburgh.’’ Thesite of this bat- 
tle field is doubtful, some scholars have placed 
it in Northumbria, some in Yorkshire, and others 
in Lincolnshire. 

P. 68. ‘St. Dunstan.’’ This monk was a 
painter and a jeweler as well as a blacksmith, 
and is called the patron saint of goldsmiths. Dr. 
Brewer relates the legend as follows: ‘“‘On 
{one] occasion while working at his forge, the 
devil, that enemy of all good men, kept wander- 
ing round the anvil, hindering Dunstan in his 
work, Dunstan, greatly annoyed, took his tongs, 
red-hot out of the furnace, and seized the intruder 
by the nose.’? He then makes this comment on 
the story : ‘‘Those who study the lives of the 
saints will know that whatever impeded good 
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work was called a devil, whether dog or horse, 
wind or accident, man or what not. A loafer 
loitering about the smithy would, in the lan- 
guage of the times be called a devil, and it is 
quite in character with St. Dunstan to turn him 
out with his red-hot forceps or tongs.’’ 

Dunstan interfered with Edwy’s marriage be- 
cause it was not a lawful one according to the 
requirements of the church. Elgiva, his bride, 
was of his own kin, and the “‘ prohibited degrees 
extended at the time as far as the seventh, 7. ¢., 
as far as the relationship of sixth cousins. Peo- 
ple might not marry if they had a common an- 
cestor within eight generations, inclusively 
reckoned. Relationship by marriage was taken 
into account as well as relationship by blood.” 

P. 69. ‘‘Benedictine monasteries.” These 
institutions took their name from St. Benedict 
of Nursia (now Norcia, Italy) who in the year 
529 founded the order of monks known as the 
Benedictines. 

P. 71. “Chriemhild” [kreem/hilt]. ‘“Sweyn ” 
[swain]. 

‘‘The massacre of the Danes.”” This massa- 
cre occurred on St. Brice’s Day. As a pretext 
for his act the king declared that he had been 
informed of a plot among the Danes for mur- 
dering the king and the Witan, and themselves 
assuming control in England. Whether there 
was any truth in his assertion there is no way of 
knowing. 

“‘Sweyn’s death.’? He had demanded, ac- 
cording to the stories told of him, ‘‘a vast ran- 
som from the town of St. Edmundsbury, under a 
threat of destroying the town and abbey and 
slaughtering all the inhabitantsof both. He re- 
peated these threats to the envoys of the town 
in an assembly held at Gainsborough. But 
when he had uttered them, the holy saint and 
martyr, King Edmund, approached him, visible 
only to Sweyn, and ran him through with a spear. 
The next day he died in agony. 

P. 74. ‘‘Jumiéges ” [zhii-mee-azhe]. 

P. 75. ‘‘Matilda’sinheritanc>.’”’ Seethe last 
paragraph on page 64 of the text-book. 


‘OUR ENGLISH.” 

P. 22. ‘‘ Lindley Murray System.’’ This was 
the elaborate and exhaustive system of parsing 
given in Murray’s grammar, in vogue in all 
schools a few years ago. Its author was an En- 
glish scholar who lived from 1745-1826. 

P. 26. ‘‘Ablative absolute.’’ ‘“‘The name 
given to anoun with a participle or some other 
attributive or qualifying word, either expressed 
or understood, in the ablative case, which is not 
dependent upon any other word in the sen- 
tence.’? The literal translation of such a con- 
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struction is shown in the examples immediately 
following the use of the expression in the text- 
book. The ablative is the case in Latin which 
expresses by its noun-ending, the relations de- 
noted in English by the prepositions, from, in, 
with, or by, prefixed to the nouns. 

P. 28. ‘“‘ Rufus Choate.’’ (1799-1859.) An 
American lawyer. In some respects he was the 
most scholarly of all the public men of the 
country. In 1841 he was elected to the United 
States Senate from Massachusetts, and there 
made a wide reputation for his brilliant speeches. 
He said to one of his students, for he spent one 
year as tutorin Dartmouth, ‘ You don't want a 
diction gathered from newspapers, caught from 
the air, common and unsuggestive; but you 
want one whose every word is full-freighted 
with suggestion and association, with beauty 
and power.’’ 

P. 36. On the force and beauty of simple 
words in speaking and writing Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck tells that ‘‘some years ago a letter fell into 
his hands which a Scotch servant girl had writ- 
ten to her lover. The style charmed him, and 
his literary friends agreed that it was fairly in- 
imitable. Anxious to clear up the mystery of its 
beauty and even elegance he searched for its au- 
thor, who thus solved the emigma: ‘Sir, I 
came to this country four years ago. Then I did 
not know howto read or write. Since then I 
have learned to read and write, but I have not 
yet learned to spell ; so always when I sit down 
to write a letter, I choose those words which are 
so short and simple that I am sure to know how 
to spell them.’ This was the whole secret.” 

P. 63. ‘* Thucydides” [thu-sid-i-deez]. (471- 
400, B.C.) A Greek historian. Demosthenes, 
also a Greek, lived 585-322 B. C. 

P. 68. ‘‘Gulliver.” The hero in Dean 
Swift’s famous satires, ‘‘ Travels into Several Re- 
mote Nations of the World.”” One ofthe coun- 
tries visited was Lilliput, whose inhabitants 
were a race of pigmies, compared with whom 
Gulliver was a huge Colossus. 

P. 69. The teacher of whom Coleridge held 
so high an opinion was the head master of the 
institution, the Rev. James Boyer. In his ‘‘ Bio- 
graphia Literaria’’ Coleridge further says of 
him: ‘‘ At school I enjoyed the inestimable ad- 
vantage of avery sensible, though at the same 
time a very severe, master. At the same 
time that we were studying the Greek tragic 
poets he made us read Shakspere and Milton 
as lessons; and they were the lessons, too, 
which required most time and trouble to bring 
up so as to escape his censure. I learnt from him 
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that poetry, even that of the loftiest and seem- 
ingly wildest odes, had a logic of its own as se- 
vere as that of science, and more difficult, be- 
cause more subtle, more complex. In 
truly great poets, he would say, there is a reason 
assignable, not only for every word, but for the 
position of every word.’’ Ainger says: ‘‘ Eveu 
allowing for Coleridge having in later life looked 
back with magnifying eyes upon these early les- 
sons, and read into Boyer’s teaching something 
that belonged rather to the learner than to the 
teacher, we need not doubt how great were the 
young student’s obligations to his master.” 

P. 73. ‘‘Ignis fatuus,” (ig’-nis fat’-u-us.) 
The Latin name (meaning ‘“‘false fire’’) for a 
light frequently seen at night over marshy 
places. Its more common name is ‘ Will o’ the 
Wisp” or “ Jack With the Lantern.” 

P. 78. ‘‘ Noblesse oblige”’ A French ex- 
pression, meaning, ‘“‘rank imposes obligation; 
much is to be expected from one in a high posi- 
tion or station.” 

P. 85. ‘‘ Proof reader.”’ One who in a large 
printing office reads for correction the trial im- 
pression taken from the types. 

P.g1. ‘‘Scylla” [sil’la]. ‘‘ Charybdis’’ [ka- 
rib’dis]. The former was a rock on the south- 
ernmost coast of Italy, andthe latter a whirl- 
pool on the northern shore of Sicily, which 
came so near together as to render navigation 
through the Strait of Messina extremely dan- 
gerous in ancient times. The rock may still be 
identified, but there is more difficulty about the 
location of the whirlpool. Some suppose it to 
be that of Galoforo, ten miles south of the 
present Scilla, others, that the small whirlpools 
caused by the counter currents in the strait were 
meant ; but these are not, now at least, danger_ 
ous. In Grecian mythology these perilous spots 
were the homes of two voracious monsters who 
sought victims from every ship which passed. 

P. 92. ‘‘Denouement,” [de-noo mong]. A 
French word meaning ‘‘the discovery or un- 
raveling of a plot.’’ 


In the June number of the last volume of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN an error in the note on page 272 
gives the Egyptian lotus as the plant whose 
fruit was said to induce forgetfulness in all who 


ate it. It is not definitely known what the fruit 
referred to by the ancients was, but the strong- 
est testimony makes it that of atree found in 
Northern Africa, the Zizyphus lotus. There is 
also strong argument that it belonged to a tree 
of the persimmon order, the Diospyros. It 
was not the Egyptian lotus. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 

1. Q. What had great influence in molding 
the development of the English nation? A. The 
physical characteristics of the land. 

2. Q. How many islands are comprised in 
the British Isles? A. Over five thousand. 

3. Q. How much of their area does Great 
Britain occupy? A. Two-thirds, or 84,000 square 
miles. 

4. Q. What part of the area of Great Britain 
does England occupy? A. About two-thirds. 

5. Q. To what is England indebted for its 
mild climate? A. Its insular position, and the 
proximity of the Gulf Stream. 

6. Q. Into what political divisions is it sep- 
arated? A. Into forty shires or counties. 

7. Q. Of these shires which is largest, which 
smallest? A. York, and Rutland. 

8. Q. In what three shires is 
A. Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent. 

g. Q. What people lived in Britain in the be- 
ginnings of English history? A. A half civil- 
ized Celtic race. 


London ? 


10. Q. Were these Celts the first inhabitants 


of Britain? A. They were probably preceded 
by an earlier race known as Silurians. 

11.Q. What is thought to have been the 
original home of the Celts? A. The table-land 
of Central Asia, whence they were among the 
first tribes to migrate. 

12. Q. By what people are the Celts still 
represented in Britain? A. By the Irish, the 
Scottish Highlanders, and the Welsh. 

13. Q. What makes the history of early Britain 
so hard to trace? A. It was peopled by un- 
tutored barbarians who kept no record of events. 

14. Q. Who is the great authority upon the 
Britonsof his time? A. Julius Cesar. 

15. Q. Why did Cesar lead his troops into 
Britain? A His conquests in Gaul were ham- 
pered by the help the Britons sent the natives. 

16. Q. What British leader opposed his 
forces to Ceesar’s army? A. Caswallon. 

17. Q. What was the result of Ccesar’s cam- 
paigns? A. The British tribes submitted to him. 

18. Q. Into what two classes did Czesar find 
the Britons divided? A. The privileged classes 
and the common people. 

19. Q. How was the higher class divided ? 
A. Into Knights and Druids. 

20. Q. Who were the Druids? A. Those 
who had charge of all matters of religion -the 
priests of the Britons. 


21. Q. What was their religion? A. They 
worshiped a plurality of gods, manyof whom 
Cesar identified with those of the Romans. 

22. Q. How long did Britain remain under 
Roman power? A. About four hundred and fifty 
years. 

23. Q. What other native British warriors 
against the Romans gained a name in history? 
A. Caradoc and Boadicea. 

24. Q. Whatremarkable evidences of Roman 
rule still exist in Great Britain? A. The re- 
mains of great walls built across the island. 

25. Q. Why were these walls built? A. To 
protect the Britons from the Picts and Scots. 

26. Q. What caused the withdrawal of 
the Roman troops from Britain? A. Rome 
needed all her forces to combat the pagan 
hordes swooping down on her dominions from 
the north. 

27. Q. What led the British king to intro- 
duce the Jutes into Britain? A. He conceived 
the plan of playing them off against the Picts 
and thus destroying both. 

28. Q. What was the result of this act? 
A. The Jutes joined by the Saxons soon over- 
came the Britons and established their own 
kingdoms. 

29. Q. To what historic Saxon of this time 
does the royal house of England at the present 
time trace its line of ancestry? A. Cerdic. 

30. Q. What British chieftain did Cerdic en- 
counter in his conquests? A. King Arthur. 

31. Q. What istrue regarding the entrance 
of the Angles into Britain? A. There is no 
clear record of how or when they came. 

32. Q. What constituted the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy? A. The Jutish kingdom of Kent; the 
Saxon kingdoms of Sussex, Essex, and Wessex; 
and the Anglian kingdoms of East Anglia, 
Northumbria, and Mercia. 

33. Q. Were these seven kingdoms leagued 
together asa nation? A. No, as soon as they 
had overcome the Britons they turned their 
arms against one another. 

34. Q. Whenever one king was strong 
enough to make himself ruler over all, by what 
title was he known? A. That of Bretwalda. 

35. Q. At the dawn of the seventh century, 
what was the condition of Britain? A. It was 
a land one-third British, two-thirds English. 

36. Q. What are the only impressions left of 
the old English religion? A. The names of 
the days of the week and of Easter still com- 
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memorate its gods, and a few superstitions 
linger among the peasants. 

37. Q. How does the histury of the early 
system of religion contrast with this? A. The 
revolutions of a thousand years have not effaced 
its principles. 

38. Q. In what one important particular did 
the English differ from the kindred nations of 
France, Italy, and Spain? A. Those races 
adopted the language, the religion, and the 
laws of Rome ; the English kept their own. 

39. Q. Why was the British Christian church 
powerless for good among the English? A. The 
feeling between the conquered and conquering 
races was too bitter for the former to do mission 
work among the latter. 

40. Q. Through the influence of what one 
British missionary did the Irish clergy share 
with Roman missionaries the crown of Eng- 
land’s conversion? A. St. Patrick. 

41. Q. Who was the first Roman missionary 
to visit England? A. Augustine. 

42. Q. What religious movement did Augus- 
tine find already in progress on his arrival in 
Kent? A. A Christian chapel had been estab- 
lished in Canterbury. 

43. Q. Which one of the kingdoms followed 
Kent in adopting Christianity? A. Northumbria. 

44. Q. Who attempted to overthrow Christi- 
anity by war, and to re-establish the old pagan 
religion? A. Penda, the king of Mercia. 

45. Q. How long before he was conquered? 
A. Twenty years. 

46. Q. What followed upon his death? 
A. The gospel was proclaimed through all of 
the English kingdoms. 

47. Q. What two branches of the Christian 
church were established? A. One looking to 
the Roman pope as its head, and one acknowl- 
edging the supremacy of the Celtic church. 

48. Q. Where and when was the bitter con- 
troversy which arose between the churches 
settled? A. At the Whitby Synod in 664 
where the decision was in favor of the Romish 
church. 

49. Q. What event marks the beginning of 
modern history? A. The crowning of Charle- 
magne as head of the Holy Roman Empire. 

50. Q. What West Saxon king extended his 
sway so as to merit the distinction of being the 
“first king of the English’?? A. Egbert. 

51. Q. Im what particular did the history of 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries run 
parallel with that of the third, fourth, and fifth? 
A. Hordes from the north again moved south- 
ward, conqueriug in their turn the former in- 
vading hordes. 

52. Q. What help did the marauding Danes 
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find in England itself? 
them iu their assaulis. 

53» Q. What formed the favorite prey of 
these Woden-worshipers? A. The monasteries. 

54. Q. Inuwhat way did the Danes in the 
time of King Ethelred change their plan of at- 
tack? A. Abandoning sudden forays, they 
came to conquer and inhabit the land. 

55. Q. What fanciful record of these inva- 
sions has been preserved? A. Legends in the 
literature of Iceland. 

56. Q. What great English king rescued 
southern England from the Danish p»wer? 
A. King Alfred. 

57- Q. What were the terms of treaty agreed 
upon between him and the Danish king? 
A. The Danish authority was recognized in 
nearly the whole of England north of the 
Thames valley, but the southern part of the 
island was to be unmolested. 

58. Q. What did Alfred’s policy introduce 
into the chronicle of English history? A. The 
record of real statesmanship and of the study of 
literature and the arts. 

59. Q. What testimony is borne to Alfred's 
ability as a ruler? A. That in the thou- 
sand years since his time no one has surpassed 
him in fitness to govern a nation. 

60. Q. What king re-established English rule 
over all Britain? A. Edward, the son of Alfred. 

61. Q. In what battle with the revolting 
Danes did Athelstan make himself an immor- 
talhero? A. Brunanburgh. 

62. Q, Under what title did Edred rule? 
A. King of the Anglo-Saxons and Cesar of all 
Britain. 

63. Q. Who is to be remembered as the first 
great prime minister of England? A. Dunstan. 

64. Q. In the reign of Edgar what honor did 
Dunstan’s policy bestow upon the sons of the 
vikings? A. They manned the royal navy. 

65. Q. What communities introduced at this 
time had a large share in the making of Eng- 
land? A. The Benedictine monks. 

66. Q. How did Ethelred seek to gain im- 
munity from the fresh incursions of the Danes? 
A. By buying them off with sums of money 
raised by taxing the people. 

67. Q. Failing in his attempts to purchase 
peace, by what treacherous method did he seek 
to gain it? A. He caused a general massacre of 
all the Danes in England. 

68. Q. What powerful enemy did this cruel 
measure arouse against England? A. Sweyn, 
the king of Denmark and Norway. 

69. Q. How did the long strife begun by 
these two kings end? A. Their sons, Edmund 
and Canute, divided the realm between them 


A. The Welsh joined 
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70. Q. In his new kingdom what policy did 
Canute adopt? A. He aimed to be an English 
king to his subjects, and made no distinction 
between the Danes and the natives. 

71. Q. Inthecrowdedevents succeeding, what 
Englishman was a chief actor? A. Earl Godwin. 

.72. Q. What first brought the Normans to 
England? A. When Edward was restored to 
the throne he brought with him a throng of 
courtiers from Normandy. 

73. Q. What was remarkable in the fact that 
Harold was made king? A. That he was 
elected to the throne. 

74. Q. On what ground did William of Nor- 
mandy found his claim to the throne of Eng- 
land? A. That of his wife’s inheritance, Ed- 
ward’s promise, and Harold’s oath. 

75. Q. Howdid he gain the long coveted 
position? A. By the battle of Hastings. 


“OUR ENGLISH.”’ 

1. Q. What two things had the author stead- 
ily in mind in writing ‘‘Our English’’? A. The 
difficulty in speaking the mother-tongue well, 
and the duty devolving upon all to do so. 

2.Q Give two reasons for the rarity of ab- 
solute correctness in English speech? A. The 
ease with which a passably correct knowledge 
of it is acquired, and the lack of any universally 


acknowledged tribunal to settle disputed ques- 
tions. F 
3. Q. When is the first critical test of a 


child’s English made? A. When in school he 
is asked to write a composition. 

4. Q. What result usually follows this test 
given underany method? A. Failure. 

5. Q. What doesthis result argue concerning 
the methods of teaching? A. That they are 
radically defective. 

6. Q. Give the first step in the author's plan 
to remedy these defects? A. To overcome the 
mechanical difficulties of writing. 

7-Q. What constitute these difficulties? 
A. The forming of the letters, spelling, punctu- 
ation, grammar, the choice of words, and the 
construction of sentences. 

8. Q. By what act have the schools increased 
the difficulties? A. The transference of the 
nomenclature and the system of the classic 
tongues to English. 

9. Q. What simple method of teaching gram- 
matical accuracy is advocated? A. That of ex- 
ample rather than precept. . 

10. Q. What double purpose should teachers 
make all recitations and examinations serve? 
A. As exercises in expression as well as tests of 
knowledge. 


III 


11. Q. Upon what three points in expression 
must the teacher insist? A. Correctness, clear- 
ness, and individuality. 

12. Q. What should be taught regarding the 
choice ot words? A. That the shortest, simplest, 
and most direct should always be selected. 

13. Q. Against what dangerous tendencies in 
himself must the teacher guard? A. Requiring 
of scholars bookish English and the slavish 
reproduction of what they have heard from the 
desk. 

14. Q. What is the second process in the pro- 
posed plan of teaching good English? A. The 
gradual leading up to formal composition by 
constant, interesting, and indirect methods. 

15. Q. When, as the third step, composi- 
tions are required, upon what must the schools 
insist? A. Upon steady perseverance in the 
work, 

16. Q. What will a wise teacher try to make 
his pupils do in writing? A. Put their best 
selves behind the pen and give play to their in- 
dividual talent. 

17. Q. What is the essential thing in the 
subject of. a child’s essay? A. That it be one 
his mind will take hold of with interest. 

18. Q. How may ascholar best be made to 
see whether he has put any definite meaning 
into an essay? A. By requiring him to make a 
short abstract of it. 

19. Q. What quality ranks high in impor- 
tance in good English? A. That which renders 
written words agreeable to the ear. 

20. Q. What is the primary object in seeking 
to place English upon a better basis in the 
schools? A. To enable scholars to express 
themselves in pure and effective English. 

21. Q. What accusation is made by the au- 
thor against American colleges? A. That they 
do not provide the facilities for the complete 
study of English. 

22. Q Howis this fault made more remark- 
able? A. By the fact that it is far from being 
true of most other branches. 

23. Q. What isthe one thing needful in the 
teacher? A. The power to awaken interest and 
inspire enthusiasm. 

24. Q. What has the author found a good 
rule for securing the best results among college 
students? A. One requiring a certain number 
of pages at a fixed hour. 

25. Q. What is the great point gained in such 
amethod? A. The writers forget themselves 
in what they are saying. 

26. Q. What truth has been discovered re- 
garding all the best work inthe world? A. That 
it is done best under imposed conditions. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


WORLD OF TO-DAY—THE SILVER QUESTION.—I. 
1. At what does the theory of “‘ bimetallism ’’ 
aim ? 
2. Upon what does this theory depend? 
3. Was the bimetallic system ever adopted 
in the United States? 
4. When was the dollar established as the 
unit of measure in the United States? 
5. When was silver demonetized in this 
country ? 
_ 6, For how long a time was gold the only le- 
gal currency for amounts of more than $5.00? 
7. What is ‘‘Gresham’s Law’’? 
8. For what purpose was the trade dollar in- 
stituted ? . 
9g. What is meant by ‘“‘ free coinage ’’? 
to. Is the Bland silver bill, passed in 1878, a 
free coinage bill ? 
11. Does any leading commercial nation at 
the present time give free coinage to silver ? 
12. What is seignorage? 


THE STARS—CIRCUMPOLAR CONSTELLATIONS. 

1. About how many stars are visible to the 
average naked eye? 

2. Explain the phenomenon of twinkling. 

3. Which of the fixed stars is supposed to be 
nearest the earth ? 

4. Who made the first star-catalogue ? 

5. What is meant by such terms as Alpha 
Scorpii, Beta Lyre, etc. 

6. How, many constellations are now gener- 
ally recognized ? 

7. Name the circumpolar constellations. 

8. What is their general position in the heav- 
ens about the first of October ? ; 

g. What is the mythological history of Ursa 
Major and Ursa Minor? 

10. How many visibie stars in Ursa Major? 

11. Why are the ‘‘ The Pointers ”’ so called? 

12. What was the name given to the Pole-star 
by the early Greeks and what does it mean ? 

13. How may the constellation Cassiopeia be 
easily recognized ? 

14. What is especially remarkable about the 
star Alpha Draconis, or Thuban ? 

15. Which of the circumpolar constellations 
are traversed by the Milky Way ? 


THE QUEEN S ENGLISH.—I. 
1. Mr. W. W. Story is much annoyed by the 


common use of the phrase 7¢ goes without say- 
ing—why should he be? 

2. A student said, ‘‘I am more interested in 
the Chautauqua readings than you think for.” 
Why did his friend suggest a study of ‘“‘Our 
English ’’? 

3. I wrote to my aunt that I proposed to visit 
her soon; why did she put an interrogation 
after the word proposed ? 

4. What do you think of the use of the word 
square, as in the sentence, I had a good 
‘square’? talk with him? 

5. Is there good authority for using a//ude as 
a synonym for mention, say ? 

6. My next door neighbor who is trying to 
use correct English said, ‘‘I feel badly ”’ ; should 
she not have said, I feel bad? 

7. Less men than women read the C. L. S. C. 
If corrected, how should the sentence read? 

8. On a fence was this striking sign: etther 
picking buries or walking through this patch 
aloud. What besides the spelling needed 
amending? 

g. ‘‘Quite a number of persons were pres- 
ent,’’ can you tell just what this means? 

10. In our club members say, ‘‘ Neither of 
them are present.’’ Please correct them. 

11. Would you allow a pupil to use the ex- 
pression ‘“‘much of any ’’? 

12, We hear people say ‘‘He don’t,’’ when 
they mean to say—what? 


ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE.—I. 


1. What was the duty of the ‘‘Count of the 
Saxon Shore”? ‘ 

2. What was the ‘‘ Welsh March’’? 

3. To what part of England was the name 
‘‘Danelagh ”’ at one time applied? 

4. What invaders gave-the termination dy, 
thorpe, as found in proper names, to the English? 
What fort, street, chester ? 

5. From what people did the English get the 
word “‘hustings ”’? 

6. Why was one year of Oswald's reign called 
“the unhappy year’’? 

7. Where did the Anglo-Saxons get the word 
“‘gynecium,’’ by which the woman's apart- 
ments of the house were known? 

8. What was the “ wer-geld’’ of the Saxons? 

9. What does ‘‘ below the salt’? mean ? 

10. When was “‘ bedden-ale’’ used? 
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CLASS OF 1891.—" THE OLYMPIANS.” 
“So run that ye may obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; H. R. Palmer, New York City ; Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, 
Mich. ; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Guernsey, In- 
dependence, Kan.; Mr. J. H. Fryer, Canada, 

Secretary—Mrs. James S. Ostrander. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
doga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Miss Clara L. Sargent. 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 


CLass FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CHAT.—Now, Olympians, 
let us gird ourselves and speed away for the 
fourth and last circuit of the Chautauqua sta- 
dium. I hope we have returned from our vaca- 
tions invigorated in body and mind. Many of 
us have been to some summer assembly where 
we have decorated the Hall of Philosophy for 
the Pierians, stood near the Golden Gate as they 
passed through our ranks, and in due form 
showed our respect for the graduating class. 
We have attended the class gatherings of ’gr, 
encouraged others by our presence, and in turn 
been helped by the voices of our classmates. 
At Chautauqua, the mother of all assemblies, 
the enthusiasm fairly boiled over, and Recogni- 
tion Day was packed full of good things. Pro- 
cessions, banners, music, speeches, diplomas, 
and class ‘‘ yells,” ali contributed tothe general 
good time. ’g1 had a remarkable meeting ofits 
own in the committee room of the C. L. S.C. 
building. A fine poem from the pen of Mrs. 
Hattie K. Buell was read to the delight of all 
who heard it. Most of the time,-however, was 
spent in discussing methods for the raising of 
funds necessary for the erection of the Union 
Class Building. Dr. Ostrander, our class trustee, 
announced that the Olympians are expected to 
raise and pay to the trustees of the Union Build- 
ing the sum of six hundred dollars before the 
opening of the next season. The first payment 
is to be made at once, the second in about two 
months, and the third a little later. Dr. Os- 
trander reported that he had received from all 
sources $134 for the building fund; this was 
asmallsum forthe work inhand. A subscription 
was opened on the spot, and more than one hun- 
dred dollars were raised, swelling the available 
funds to $250. We still need about $350. 


I-Oct. 


Will Olympians all overthe country rally for a 
class home in the Union Building? We all ex- 
pect at some time to visit Chautauqua, and 
when we do, it will be delightful to know there 
isa place where every member of 'gI is ex- 
pected to report and be at home. Send all do- 
nations to the Rev. J. S. Ostrander, D.D., 361 Ma- 
son St., Brooklyn, N. Y. If you cannot forward 
five dollars, one dollar will be acceptable, and 
even twenty-five cents will not be refused ; write 
your check at once, and get it off your mind 
that you may have your undivided attention for 
the reading of the year. 

Now, for the race; putting aside the weights 
of inattention and sluggishness, and laying aside 
the sin of procrastination that doth so easily be- 
set us, let us run with patience the race now set 
before us, and reach the desired goal on Recog- 
nition Day next August. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘ THE COLUMBIA.” 
“Seek and ye shall obtain.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, I. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsautus, Ill. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. 
P. S. Henson, Ill.; Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; the Rev. 
J. C. Hurlbut, N. J.; Mr. J. T. Barnes, N. J.; Mr. Ernest P. 
Brook, N. Y.; Issa Tanimura, Japan; Mr. J. S. Davis, Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Da- 
kota, N. D. 

Treasurer and Member of Building Committee—Lewis E. 
Snow, Mo. 

Class Trustee—Mr. J. P. Barnes, Rahway, N. J. 

* CLass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


THE ’92’s are to be congratulated upon the 
successful work of their committee on the Class 
Banner. The banner which was made in Chi- 
cago, reached Chautauqua on Recognition Day, 
a little too late to be carried in the procession, 
but in time to occupy a post of honor among the 
other class banners in the Amphitheater and to 
be welcomed with applause by the assembled 
multitude. Asa work of art the banner is very 
beautiful. The class flower, the carnation, is 
represented effectively upon a background of 
white silk, and the class name and motto also 
form important features in its decoration. 

THE annual reception of the Class of ’92 was 
held at Chautauqua on the evening of August 
19, inthe new C. L. S.C. Hall. The class was 
well represented, and the meeting which was 
jointly a business and social one, proved a great 
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success. Class building plans were discussed, 
and the class had the pleasure during the even- 
ing of welcoming several old Chautauquans of 
other classes, who dropped in for a few words of 
friendly greeting. Principal Hurlbut, Dr. Dun- 
ning, Miss Kimball, and Miss Landfear, the 
Secretary of the C. L. S.C. in South Africa, 
were among the number. 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘THE ATHENIANS.” 
“ Study to be what you wish to seem.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R.C. Dodds, 337 Summer St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa.; 
the Rev. Russell Conwell, Philadelphia, Pa ; Prof. T. F. 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass ; Miss Kate McGillivray, Port 
Colborne, Province Ontario, Canada; Mrs. E. C. Chap- 
man, Oakland, Cal.; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, 
Texas; J.C. Burke, Waterville, Kan.; the Rev. M. D. 
Lichleter, Allegheny, Pa. 

General Secretary—Miss Ella M. Warren, 342 W. Wal- 
nut, Louisville, Ky. 

Prison Secretary—Mrs. S. M. 1. Henry, Meadville, Pa. 

District Secretaries—Miss A. M. Coit, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
the Rev. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio; the Rev. E.S. 
Porter, Bridgewater, Mass.; Miss Anna C. Brockman, St. 
Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
L. E. Welch, Albany, Ga. 

Treasurer—Welford P. Hulse, 112 Hart St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee Union Class Building— 
Geo. E. Vincent. 

Building Committee—The Rev. R. C. Dodds; Mrs. H. M. 
Anthony, Ottawa, Hl. 

Executive Commititee—Chairman, Prot. W. H. Scott, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; the Rev. R. C. Dodds; Mrs. H. M. An- 
thony ; Miss Ella M. Warren; George E. Vincent ; the 
Rev. M. D. Lich'eter, Allegheny, Pa. 

EMBLEM—THE ACORN. 


THE PRESIDENT’S GREETING: Our class is 
somewhat like a company or regiment just 
emerging from the turmoil and smoke of its first 
battle. Some random shots are still firing, in- 
dicating that all are not yet ready to quit the 
field. Doubtless our ranks have been thinned 
during the year’s campaign, but we have no 
means of estimating our losses, for the Chau- 
tauqua movement has this peculiar characteris- 
tic that we cannot know how many of our com- 
rades have fallen until the last campaign is 
ended. Many’who are now thought to be among 
the slain may revive and rejoice with us in the 
final victory. Let us hope that few have fallen 
‘‘ without the trenches.” 

We have won our first victory. Its impor- 
tance canfiot be overestimated. Valuable, in- 
deed, are the literary and scientific treasures 
which have fallen to us. Many of us are veter- 
ans in literary and scientific pursuits, but the 
great majority of our class were doubtless raw 
recruits when we began the studies of the past 
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year. The first thing the soldier has to do, isto 
learn how to use himself and the weapons with 
which he is provided. During the past year we 
have learned, among other things, how to study; 
and have been enabled to survey, as never be- 
fore, the vast fields of knowledge. Another 
great campaign is now at hand. Stronger for 
conflict by rea3on of the discipline we have re- 
ceived in the past year, let us move forward with 
that confidence and enthusiasm which the vic- 
tory already achieved should inspire. Let us 
close up our ranks. If any have not yet com- 
pleted the work of 1889 and ’go, let us endeavor 
to do so as soon as possible. Let us get even 
with our work and keep even with it. 


CLASS OF 1894.—‘‘THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“« Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. A. C Ellis, Jamestown, N Y.; 
the Rev E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio ; (third vice- 
president to be selected by New England Branch C.L.S.C.); 
the Rev. Mr. Cosby, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
Toronto, Canada ; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; 
the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer--Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W. H. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Building Committee—William T. Everson, Union City, 
Pa.; Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa; Mr. C. Foskey, 
Shamburg, Pa.; Miss Grace Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRESIDENT’S TALK.—Although the president 
is quite as ‘‘ green ’’ regarding the C. L. S. C. as 
any other new member, he feels justified in urg- 
ing all of his associates to be energetic and ismme- 
diate in endeavors to increase the numerical 


strength of the class. It isthe fashion to sup- 
pose that all the world knows of ‘‘ The Chautau- 
qua Idea’”’; itisalsoa mistake. The president of 
the class, although for many years a journalist, 
and supposed, through the duties of his profession, 
to keep himself well-informed regarding all great 
educational enterprises, knew nothing definite 
about the work, range, and possibilities of the 
Cc. L. S.C. until this year, when he made his 
first visit to Chautauqua. Circulars and appli- 
cation blanks may be had in any quantity by 
addressing John H. Vincent, Drawer 194, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. One of each can be mailed, with a 
letter, to any friend or acquaintance at the ex- 
pense of a two-cent stamp. Assume that zone 
of your acquaintances have more than a hazy 
idea of our course and its results, and you will 
find yourself right about nine times in ten, 
while the exceptional tenth will be delighted to 
learn that you know all about it. 

Do not neglect any acquaintance or friend be- 
cause he or she is already well-read and clever- 
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Don’t imagine that the course is only for those 
whose early education has been neglected ; 
these may need it most, but nostudent alive can 
afford to stop studying. One class already con- 
tains many college graduates ; indeed, its oldest 
member, seventy-seven years of age, is himself 
the author of many books held in high esteem 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Your president 
knows another man long past seventy, owner 
of an enormous and well-selected library in 
which he spends much of his time, who last 
year persistently waylaid THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
in his family mail-bag, that he might be the first 
to peruse the Required Readings. Even for sel- 
fish reasons you should endeavor to increase our 
membership ; for association in study breeds 
conversation, which clears the student’s mind 
and enlarges his range of mental vision. All of 
our subjects for study are very large—so large 
that to comprehend them fully we must occa- 
sionally change our point of view, just as we 
would in the presence of a fine horse or a great 
mountain. There is no easier and quicker way 
of taking a new point of view than to talk 
to some one who already has it. So, for your 
own sake, as well as that of others, strive to 
crowd our ranks. 


On the evening of Recognition Day there was 


held in the Amphitheater at Chautauqua a grand 


Cc. L. S. C. rally. In the absence of the presi- 
dent of the Class of ’94, the vice-president, the 
Rev. E. D. Ledyard spoke in behalf of the in- 
coming members. The following is the sub- 
stance of what he said: 

The youngest child of the C. L. S. C. extends 
its hand to each of you and shakes hands with 
itself, rejoicing to be a member of the great 
Chautauqua family. It reports that it came into 
existence two days ago amid circumstances 
which clearly indicated future greatness. With 
its earliest breath this remankable child clamored 
to have as its protector the only man upon earth 
who was himself the author of ‘‘ All He Knew.” 
When only one day old it selected as a name for 
itself, the word Philomathean, meaning a lover 
of knowledge, and forthwith, true to the signifi- 
cance of the term, telephoned for supplies and 
began feeding itself upon geology, astronomy, 
history, literature, and all the subjects of the cur- 
rent Chautauqua course. These remarkable 
viands proved sweet to its taste; and rising in 
its cradle it said, ‘‘Why, this is honey indeed! 
My motto from henceforth shall be, Where there 
is honey, there are the bees!” Then seizing 
ared clover blossom it exclaimed, ‘‘ And this 
flower, which contains the sweetest honey in the 
world, shall be my favorite flower,—symbol of 
the sweets of knowledge which it shall be my 
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misson to seek, and finding, to give to others 
for the sweetening of the world.” Allthis from 
a child only two davs old! We all consider it 
very promising, and we confidently ask for it 
your encouragement and help. In other words, 
join this Class of 1894 and ask your friends to 
join it. We have a grand class already and are 
going to have a grander. We have one member 
who has been preaching the gospel for sixty-one 
years and other ministers and professional and 
business men from fifty tosixty years of age and 
from forty to fifty and from thirty to forty and a 
glorious host of glorious women from twenty to 
thirty or thereabouts. We have John Habber- 
ton for our president and although we are not 
called ‘“‘ Helen’s Babies,’’ we ‘‘ want to see the 
wheels go round”’; we intend to see the wheels 
go round and there are some wheels which we 
propose to help make go round. While you 
linger on these grounds and after you go hence, 
I urge you to sow here and in your homes and 
churches and communities clover seed that its 
blossoms along with the pansies and all the 
other beautiful Chautauqua flowers may sup- 
plant far and wide the rank and poisonous weeds 
of ignorance and vice, and cover the land and 
the world with joy and beauty and benediction 
as a very garden of God. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘ THE PIERIANS.” 
“‘ Redeeming the Time.” 
OFFICERS. 

President--Professor D. A. McClenahan, D.D., Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents—G.o. H. lott, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Anna 
L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada ; Dr. J. T. Edwards, Ran- 
dolph, N. Y. ; Mr. Charles W. Nickerson, Sunbury, Pa. ; 
Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky.; Mr. Seymour Dean ; 
Mr. Z. L. White, Columbus, O.; Mr. John Lee Draper, 
Providence, R. I. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss G. L. Chamberlain, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, D.D., 
Griggsville, Ill. 

CLass FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE. 

THE exact number of graduates in the Class 
of ’90 is not known at this writing. The num- 
ber of diplomas presented at the various assem- 
blies was as follows : 

Chautauqua, 443; South Framingham, 117; 
Monona Lake, Wis.,60; Waseca, Minn., 49; 
Ottawa, Kan., 41; Bay View, Petoskey, Mich., 
38; Lake Bluff, I1l., 38; Monterey, Cal., 33; 
Lakeside, O., 33 ; Ocean Grove, N. J., 32; Frye- 
burg, Mass., 30; East Epping, N. H., 29; Round 
Lake, N. Y., 26; Conn. Valley, Mass., 23; Ac- 
ton Park, Ind., 16; Warrensburg, Mo., 17; Ni- 
agara, Canada, 16; Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
16; Silver Lake, N. Y., 15; Rocky Mountain, 
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Col., 12; Ocean Park, Me., 12; Crete, Neb., 12; 
Mountain Grove, Berwick, Pa., 14 ; Long Beach, 
Cal., 11; Island Park, Rome City, Ind., 11; 
Iowa Chautauqua, Ocean Grove, N. J., and To- 
peka, Kan., 9 each ; Cumberland Valley, Pa., 8; 
Mountain Lake, Md., 6; Monteagle, Tenn., Ken- 
tucky, 7 each ; Weirs, N.H., and Piasa Bluffs, I1l., 
5 each ; Atlanta, Ga., Puget Sound, Washington, 
Georgetown, Tex., Winfield, Kan., 4 each; 
Beatrice, Neb., 4; Bluff Park, Iowa, Redondo 
Beach, Cal., Epworth Heights, Ohio, Mahto- 
medi, Minn., Black Hills, S.D., and Lake 
Tahoe, Nev., 2 each; and Long Pine, Neb., and 
San Marcos, Texas, 1 each. 
CLASS OF 1889.—‘‘ THE ARGONAUTS.” 
‘‘ Knowledge unused for the good of others is 
more vain than unused gold.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. H. McKee, Olean, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. C.E. Dickenson, Marietta, O.; Mrs, 
Margaret D. Taylor, Bethel Conn.; Miss Georgia Griffing, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Miss Fannie Steele, Newark, N. J.: 
the Rev. M. B. Chapman, Hannibal, Mo.; Miss Mary 
McClenahan, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Mrs. Jennie R. 
Hawes, Mendota, Ill.; Mrs. Emma Estes, Buchanan, 
Mich.; the Rev. F. E. Lawler, Clarksville, Texas; Mr. 
S. S. Pierson, Newark, N. Y.; Mrs. M. S&S. Allison, 


Wheeling, W. Va.; Mr. Zenas C. Robbins, Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Mary A. Gage, Concord, N. H.; the Rev. Mat- 
son Swadner, Marion, Ind.; Miss M. Fish, Frederick, 
Md.; Miss May Wright, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Hattie N. 


Miller, Topeka, Kan.; Mrs. C. W. Ferguson, Brandon, 
Wis.; Miss Annie Baker, Pascoag, R. I.; Mrs. E. Beard, 
Denver, Col.; Miss Ellen H. Kent, Louisa, Va.; Mrs. Al- 
bert C. Griggs, Wilmington, Del.; Miss H. Hidden, Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass.; Miss Emma Darling, Chelsea, Vt.; Mr. 
Frank S. Wallace, Pasadena, Cal. ; Miss Lizzie S. Drake, 
Kittery, Maine; Miss Rosa Stannus, Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Miss S. C. Brackbill, Ridgeway, Ontario, Canada; Miss 
Elizabeth Mack, Millvillage, Nova Scotia ; Miss Ellen R. 
Church, Tokyo, Japan ; Fukoro Machi, Surugo, Dai; Miss 
M. E. Landfear, Wellington, South Africa. 

Secretary—Mrs. E. N. Davidson, Ashtabula Harbor, O. 

Treasurer—Mr. O. M. Allen, 824 Main Street, Buffalo, 
Bu. &. 

Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. S. M. Day, Honeoye, 
N.Y. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E. N. Davidson. 

Trustee of Union Class Building—The Rev. S. M. Day, 
Honeoye, N. Y. 

CLass FLOWER—THE Daisy. 


CLASS of 1888.—‘‘ THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 
“* Letus be seen by our deeds.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. 8. H. French, Pittsburg, Pa. ; Mrs. 
McCabe, Sidney, O.; the Rev. L. A. Stevens, Perry, 
N. Y.; Mrs, D. A. Cunningham, Wheeling; Miss M. EH. 
Scates, Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. M. C. F. Warner, New York 
City ; Miss C. E. Coffin, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Mr. J. M. Hun- 
ter, Barre, Ontario, Canada; Mrs. W. P. Cragin, Evan- 
ston, Ill-; Mrs. Lucy B. Reeves, Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth T. Lehman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. E. P. Gale, Fred- 
erick, Md.; Mr. H. A. Taylor, E. Cleveland, O.; Mrs. M. S. 
Case, Highland Falls, Conn. 

Secrelary—Mr. W. McKay, E. Norwich, N. Y. 
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Treasurer—Mr. Russell L. Hall, New Canaan, Conn. 
Local Secretary and Treasurer—S. A. Espy,Allegheny,Pa, 
Trustee of \Class Building—Mr. Russell L. Hall, New 
Canaan, Conn. 
Class Chronicler—Mrs. A. C. Teller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ciass FLOWER—GERANIUM. 


CLASS OF 1887.—‘‘THE PANSIES.”’ 
“ Neglect not the gift that ts in thee.” 
OFFICERS. 

President~The Rev. Frank Russell, 117 Bible House 
New York City. 

Vice-Presidenis—James A. Taft, P. O. Box 1116 New 
York City ; the Rev. G. R. Alden, Winter Park, Florida ; 
the Rev. C M. Westlake, Manistee, Mich.; Mrs. Harriet 
E. Pratt, Sedalia, Mo. 

Secretaries, Eastern—Prot. H. E. Barrett, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; K. A. Burnell, care Y. M. C. A., Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Frank Russell, 117 
Bible House, New York City. 

Committee on Ways and Means—Miss C. A. Teal, 214 
Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Prof. H. E. Barrett, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Mrs. J. G. Palmer, Conneaut, O.; and the 
Rev. C. M. Westlake, Manistee, Mich. 

CLass FLOWER—THE Pansy. 


CLASS OF 1886.—‘‘ THE PROGRESSIVES.” 
“* We study for light to bless with light.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Mrts. S. Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vice-Presidents—Mr. J. H. Kellogg, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Mr. T. Babbitt, Vt.; the Rev. B. P. Snow, Me.; the Rev. J. 
T. Whitely, Va.; Mrs. D. Brown, Ky.; Miss Florence 
Finch, Tex.; Mr. L. F. Houghton, Ill.; Mrs. J. D. Merritt, 
N. Y.; Mr. C. C. Bemscoter, Pa.: Mrs. E. Persons, Col.; 
Miss H. P. Marsh, Conn.; Mrs. S. E. Middleton, Cal.; 
Mrs. T. F. Randolph, Ohio; J. K. Darling, Vt. 
Secretary—J. F. Scott, New York City. 
Treasurer—W. T. Dunn, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Treasurer of Class Building and Representative on Com- 
mittee—Mr. S. Knight, 414 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
CLass FLOWER—THE ASTER. 
Crass COLORS—CREAM AND SHRIMP PINK. 


CLASS OF 1885.—‘‘ THE INVINCIBLES.” 
“‘ Press on, reaching after those things which 
are before.” 

OFFICERS. 

President—Mrs. A, H. Chance, Vineland, N. J. 
Vice-Presidents—S. C. Borland, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Miss 
A. A. Hatch, Griggsville, Ill. 
Secretary—Mrs.P, J. Adams, Moravia, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mrs. S. C. Borland, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Ciass FLOWER—THE HELIOTROPE. 


CLASS OF 1884.—‘‘THE IRREPRESSIBLES.”’ 
“ Press forward ; he conquers who will,” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Hon. John Fairbanks, Puget Sound. 

Vice-President—Mrs. C. T. H. Eaton, Franklin, Pa.; Mrs. 
E. J. L. Baker, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. J. D, Park, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Mr. Dexter Horton, Seattle, Wash.; Mr. George 
Miner, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Secretary—Miss Addie H. Stone, Oswego, N. Y. 

Treasuver—The Rev. W. D. Bridge, Brookfield, Mass. 

E. tive Ci itiee—Miss Sara N. Graybill, Buffalo, 
N. Y., chairman ; Mrs. Amelia H. Faulkner, Hartwell,O.; 
Mrs. S. E. Parker, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. H. H. Moore, 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; Miss Lizzie F. Parmelee, Lockport, 
N.Y. 





CLass FLOWER—THE GOLDEN-ROD. 
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CLASS OF 1883.—‘‘THE VINCENT.” 
“« Step by step we gain the heights.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—Miss Annie H. Gardner, 22 St. Charles St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. Joseph Philip, Watford,Ont., 
Canada ; Miss Mary J. Perrine, Rochester, N. Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Ann C. Hitchcock, 
Burton, Ohio. 


CLass FLOWER—THE SWEET-PEA. 


CLASS OF 1882.—‘‘ THE PIONEERS.”’ 


“* From height to height.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President— Mrs. B. T. Vincent. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. J. .. Hurlburt; Mr A. M. Martin ; 
Mr. Lewis Peake; Miss M. F. Wells; Mrs. J. A. Bemis; 
Judge Elliott ; Mrs. Barlow. 

Secretary—Mrs. E. F. Curtiss, Geneseo. 

Treasurer—Mrs. A. D. Wilder. 

Trustees—Mts, Thomas Park; Miss Ella Beaujean; 
Judge F. E. Sessions, 

Necrologist—Mrs. D W. Hatch. 


CLass SYMBOL—A HATCHET. 
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THE LEAGUE OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
OFFICERS. 

Presideni—Mrs. W. H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. Lewis C. Peake, Torento, Canada ; 
Mrs. S. Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary—Miss E. E. Tuttle, Busti, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. John C. Martin, New Yerk 
City ; Mrs. D. W. Hatch, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs, S. J. M. 
Eaton, Franklin, Pa.; Mrs. C. G. Stevens, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Miss Adello Clapp, Albion, N. Y. 


ORDER OF THE WHITE SEAL. 
OFFICERS. 
Presideni—Mr. H. C. Milliman, Middleport, N. Y. 
Vice-Presidents—Mr. S. Knight, St. Louis, Mo. ; Mrs. J. 
Cc. Martin, New York City. 
Secretary—Mrs. 8. Knight, St. Louis, Mo 
Treasurer—Miss E. E. Tuttle, Busti, N. Y. 


THE GUILD OF SEVEN SEALS. 
OFFICERS. 
Presideni—Mrs. J. C. Martin, New York. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. 1. ,. Radcliff, Meadville, Pa.; Mrs. 
E. C. Dale, Warren, Pa. 
Secretary—Mrs. E. F. Curtiss, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mr. S. C. Bond, St. Louis, Mo. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Cc. L S.C. MOTTOES. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God,” 


‘“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

KiInG ALFRED Day—October 40. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
WICKLIF Day—November 25. 

MILTON Day—December 9. 

COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 


HE gathering of the cireles in October fills 
the Scribe with emotions not unlike those 
he used to experience when after the long sum- 
mer vacation he returned to college and found 
himself again in the midst of that royal company 
of good fellows—his classmates and his chums. 
He remembers that he felt a particular anxiety 
always that the new students should like 
the college, the ‘‘ fellows,” the professors. He 
now feels a similar anxiety about the new cir- 
cles. He wants them to start right, to enjoy the 
reading, to feel at home as they meet from month 
to month about his desk. Much observation of 
the new circles has led the Scribe to conclusions 
which perhaps may be useful to his new con- 
stituency. 
He has discovered that most circles start with 
very little idea of what they ought or want to de. 


ADDISON DAay—May I. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

St. PavuL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedieation of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


They are ignorant that by sending to John H. 
Vincent, Box 194, Buffalo, N. Y., they can ob- 
tain free a little ‘‘ green book ’’ which will give 
them full information concerning the C. L. S. C. 
and also a pamphlet on Local Circles which 
suggests many plans for work. It has not oc- 
curred to them that a diligent study of these lit- 
tle books, followed by a talk on their contents, 
will enable them to start intelligently on their 
circle life; or have they found out how. 
much information they can gather by studying 
the reports of Local Circles in back numbers of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. It is the mistake of new- 
comers to trust a great deal too much to the 
power of a constitution and of parliamentry prac- 
tices. The Scribe’s private opinion is that a cirele 
needs a sensible leader, devoted, earnest mem- 
bers, and a right spirit much more than it does 
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a constitution or parliamentary practices. In 
beginning, an analysis of the qualities which 
make a good leader anda good member, will be 
much more serviceable than many rules and 
regulations. 

Undertaking too elaborate programs is another 
error into which the untried fall. The sugges- 
tions made in THE CHAUTAUQUAN each month 
and the methods reported from other circles 
may be enticing but an attempt at trying them 
all has about the same effect on a circle which a 
general sampling of the contents of all the bot- 
tles on an apothecary’s shelves would have on 
a patient. A circle must find out what it wants 
and can do and then hold to the line chosen, un- 
moved by the allurement which the plan of 
somebody else has. 

The Scribe has discovered that many new cir- 
cles are wrecked by people who join ‘‘to see 
how they like it,”’ or who when asked say 
yes, “‘to be obliging,” or ‘‘to help the thing 
along.’’ A circle, especially a new circle, is not 
the place to experiment. It needs members 
who enter because they intend to help make it a 
gathering which they willlike. Good-humored 


acquiescence is not the spirit for a new member. 
Admit only those who have considered the plan 
carefully, are convinced they want to try it, and 
that they are willing to make the effort and the 


sacrifices which it demands. 
But these are cautions enough for one sitting. 


SPECIAL MEMORIAL DAYS. 

THE List of Special Memorial Days chosen for 
the year is as follows : 

October 30—King Alfred. 

November 25—John Wiclif. 

December 30—Chaucer. 

January 30—Oliver Cromwell. 

February 26—Wordsworth. 

March 17—Robert Browning. 

April 14—Hugh Miller. 

May 24—Blaise Pascal. 

June 21—Victor Hugo. 


c. L. Ss. C. CONVENTION. 


A NEw form of C. L. S. C. activity was sug- 
gested at Chautauqua in August. It was re- 
ceived favorably, and two trials of its efficacy 
are to be madein October. It is the C. L. S.C. 
convention in which it is proposed to bring to- 
gether the prominent circle-members of a dis- 
trict for the purpose of discussing methods of 
extending the institution, of forming and con- 
ducting circles, of reading and of studying. It 
is advised that one or more eminent Chautau- 
quans always be secured to give direction and 
impulse to the gathering. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


A convention will be held in Pittsburg some 
time during the month of October for all local 
circles in Western Pennsylvania. Mr. A. A. 
Martin has been elected president, Mrs. Wake- 
field, of Titusville, secretary, and Miss Black, of 
Pittsburg, corresponding secretary, of the com- 
mittee. It was decided to have a member of 
every local circle in Western Pennsylvania on 
the executive committee. 

The Chautauquans of Brooklyn propose hold- 
ing aconvention in October. The committee 
of arrangements consists of D. Harris Underhill, 
160 Wilson St.; E. Willard Jones, 49 Nassau 
St., New York; Miss L. M. Henerman, 39 
Greene Ave.; Miss Fannie Bunce, 171 High St.; 
Miss Cornelia A. Teal, 214 Halsey St.; R. S. Par- 
dington, D. D., 296 Drigg St. AllC.L.S. C.’s 
in Brooklyn who will entertain one or more dele- 
gates for two days, should communicate with 
Miss C. A. Teal, 214 Halsey St. 


FOR NEW CIRCLES. 


THE scores of new circles which wili start off 
this fall will not, the Scribe knows, object to a 
few circle histories as guides in their new under- 
takings, so he quotes two or three. 

The following abridged account of the cruise 
of the Athenians of Omaha, Neb., in search of 
self-culture, was read by Mr. W. H. Tindell, the 
President of the Chautauqua Circle of the Sew- 
ard Street M. E. Church, at the close of the last 
Cc. L. S. C. year. 

On the 1oth day of October, 1889, a number 
of the Seward Street people met and twenty- 
nine of them signed articles to serve on board 
the good ship Chau/augua bound for a nine 
months’ voyage up the Mediterranean in search 
of a cargo of self-culture. 

There was the captain, the first-mf&e, the 
purser, and the crew. Each person agreed to 
provide a kit containing six specified guide- 
books for use on the journey. Arrangements 
were also made with the Central Pilot Station 
to supply monthly charts of the course to be 
run, as well as information generally about the 
best ports to call at for their cargo. 

Our destination in the first instance was Rome, 
where we expected to load a considerable 
amount of culture by investigating the history 
of the place, and by studying the literature of 
its people. Then taking Rome as a base we 
contemplated making trips by land and by 
water to various parts of Italy, the northern 
coast of Africa, Constantinople, Western Europe, 
and many other places. 

At first everybody was more or less nervous 
and excited, some were sure they would be sea- 
sick ; others said there would be lions in the 
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way, and we would all be devoured. Some had 
read that giants frequented the Mediterranean, 
and others had heard of little black men steal- 
ing down on unwary travelers and carrying 
them into captivity. But once the good ship 
got fairly under way, these forebodings were 
forgotten, and by the time we were fairly on the 
blue water of the deep sea every breast was ex- 
panding under the bracing air of intellectual 
activity. The Chautaugua, with every inch of 
canvas spread, bounded along like a thing of 
life, and “‘ Forward to Rome!’ was the cry. 

We discovered that two of the crew were 
missing, and the life-boat was lowered and dili- 
gent search made, but they could not be found. 
It was surmised that they must have fallen over 
the side of the vessel at the wharf and perished, 
because they were never seen during the voyage. 

One of our earliest experiences was a gale 
from the northeast. It took us somewhat by 
surprise, and nearly threw our vessel on her 
beam ends. As it was, some of the timbers 
started, and it seemed as if we must surely go 
down. The female portion of the crew were 
terribly sea-sick, but all hands got to the pumps 
and worked with such hearty good-will that 
matters were soon improved. Our guide-books 
warned usto look out for bad weather, and ex- 
plained that it originated in a cold mountainous 


region called Political Economy. 
We spent many pleasant hours on the out- 
ward voyage studying one of our guide-books 


called, ‘‘ How to Judge of a Picture.”’” On one 
occasion we had a chance of visiting the main- 
land, and mule cars were engaged to convey 
the ship’s company to see some works of art in 
the Lininger gallery at Omaha. 

Several times we were attacked by the pirates 
which infest the northern coast of Africa. On 
the first occasion the experience was novel, and 
we were badly prepared, but we learneda lesson 
that made us more vigilant afterward. We had 
observed for a day or two a long rakish looking 
schooner away off on the horizon, but had taken 
very little notice of her until one morning in the 
gray of early dawn she was discovered to be 
close on our windward and bearing rapidly 
down on the Chautauqua. By means of our 
telescopes we saw she was flying a black flag, 
and we did not like her appearance at all. Any 
doubt as to her character, however, was soon 
settled by a shot coming across our bow and 
Striking the water only a few yards to leeward. 
A hurried council of war was held, and we de- 
termined to keep on our way, pirate or no 
pirate. We simply hoisted our flag, “‘ Never 
be discouraged,” and grasped more firmly the 
old cutlasses we happened to have. We had 
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made out the schooner’s name to be Fmiton, 
and the captain apparently was called Rehio, 
that is to say, translating their barbarous patois 
into English, the schooner was named “No 
time,’”” and the captain was called ‘Other 
things to do.” 

When we saw them in the distance the pirates 
seemed to be all giants, the smallest was not 
less than eight feet high, and the captain was 
a big fellow over ten feet in stature. 

It must have been the rarefied atmosphere 
which exaggerated the stature of these men, for 
they were very mild-looking dwarfs when we 
were alongside of them and prepared to fight. 

In the skirmish, however, they managed to 
carry away one or two of our crew, and we very 
much regretted their loss, but unfortunately we 
could give no help and were powerless to save 
them. 

Our most dangerous foe was not a giant but a 
pigmy that kept near to us through the entire 
cruise. His boat was shaped like a gondola and 
carried a pennant on which was emblazoned in 
silver letters the word ‘‘ Procrastination.”” We 
never could understand the exact reason, but 
thought he must have some method of pouring 
oil on the water, because no matter how rough 
the waves were around our vessel the water was 
always smooth and calm about his. He did not 
seem todo anything in particular except lie 
and play on an instrument the like of which we 
never saw before. Occasionally he would 
beckon to us, and make friendly signs for us to 
gotohim. But woe to the Athenian who gave 
ear to that melody, he would leap overboard and 
swim to the enchanted boat, and the charm of 
that music would breed entire forgetfulness of 
the search after self-culture. We had to put 
cotton in our ears, and bend determinedly to 
our work, or the Chautaugua would have been 
a total wreck. Even asit was, ever and anon 
some of the ship’s company would be caught 
furtively bending over our bulwarks listening 
to the mystic strains of that little imp’s music. 

But I might go on for hours telling you of 
our adventures, and the places we visited, and 
the wonders we saw, and the delightful experi- 
ences we had. Let it suffice to say that three 
months ago we started on our homeward jour- 
ney, and little did we know of the trouble before 
us. On our outward voyage we had been buf- 
feted and tossed about by gales from Political 
Economy; on our return journey the wind 
blew from the opposite quarter, and we have 
suffered perils by wind and dangers by water. 
We have been frozen with cold at one time, and 
roasted with heat at another. We are sore all 
over with bruises received in our continued 
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struggle with the hurricane from Physics, but 
we have reached home at last with a goodly 
cargo, and we rejoice and give thanks. 

Our good ship Chautauqua is going into the 
dry dock to be thoroughly overhauled and re- 
fitted, and next October we hope to start on an- 
other voyage, and this time to the land ofthe 
setting sun. 


AT Syracuse, N. Y., during the past year the 
West End C. L. S. C. has held its weekly meet- 
ings. The circle is young and modest, and 
while the members have been much interested 
in reading THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S news from 
local circles, have thought best to wait and 
learn before saying any thing. We organized 
in October. Several of our number spent a 
little time at the Assembly during the previous 
summer, and came home imbued with the idea 
that a small circle could be started. These few 
went to work and carefully canvassed, then ap- 
pointed a night for a meeting to consider the 
matter. About twenty met, of them not one 
knew any thing about the working of a circle, 
save what he had read in the circulars. An or- 
ganization was effected and for a few meetings 
our members increased until we numbered 
thirty-eight. We were a motley company ot 
teachers, lawyers, druggists, book-keepers, 


students, a newspaper reporter, a chemist, a 
potter, and an artist. In religion we represented 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, and unbe- 
lievers, but a more industrious and harmonious 


body of workers never came together. For the 
school year we met, never losing a night, and 
our average for the year was twenty-five. 

We did not follow the plan laid down in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, but adopted what we called a 
flexible program. Each night some one was 
appointed to prepare questions upon each of the 
subjects under consideration, and the other 
members were expected to be in readiness to 
ask such questions as they wished, or discuss 
the particular part of the subjects we were 
studying at that time. Every one felt that a 
very profitable year had been spent, and with- 
out exception expressed a determination to con- 
tinue next year. We expect to have an addition 
toournumber. During the year we had three 
very interesting lectures, to which we invited 
our friends. 

We have some plans for next year by which 
it is hoped to accomplish much more than in 
the past. We hope to have at least five lectures, 
to which we shall invite the public, and we 
hope to be able to persuade some one of the 
leaders of the C. L. S. C. to make us a visit. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


New circles ought to have ideas of becoming 
established institutions. Others have achieved 
this, why not you? Read the charming pro- 
gram below and consider if it is not worth work- 
ing eight years to be able to doso good a thing. 
This program was rendered by the Chautauqua 
Alumni Association of Berlin, Wis., on August 
18, its eighth annual reunion. 


ANNUAL SYMPOSIUM. 


There's not a doubt about the date. —Shakspere. 


Roll-Call. 
Answered by quotations. 
You were better call them 
According to the scrip. 
But will they come when you do call for them ? 
—Shakspere. 
Secretary’s Annual Report. 
I pray you show me 
What you have done. 
What ! are my deeds forgot ? 
Thou hast not left thyself without a witness. 
President’s Address. 
Most meet thai first we come to words, 
Set on, and leave no ceremony out, —Shakspere. 
Transaction of Business. 
; What relish is in this ? 
Our graver business frowns at this levity. —Shakspere. 


Memorial Days of the C. L. S. C. 
They bring old friends together. 
These delights tf thou canst give, 
Thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
While memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. 
But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations. 
Our Absent Chautauquans. 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us herve ? —Bryant. 
We lacked your counsel and your help to-night.—Shakspere. 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces. 
—Charles Lamb. 
Historical and Literary Mélange. 
I behold in every one of these 
A separate history. —Bryant. 
Not to know me argues yourselves unknown. —Milton. 
Oh ! there has been much throwing about of brains. 
—Shakspere. 


—Longfellow. 
—Shakspere. 
—Bryant. 


—Bryant. 
—Milton. 
—Addison. 


—Shakspere. 


—Longfellow. 


Vocal Solo. 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you. 

If music be the food of love, play on. —Shakspere 

Refreshments. ‘ 
Bring in the banquet quickly. 
Forthwith there was prepared a grand repast. 
And merry was the feast and long. —-Longfellow. 
Thou shalt not gormandize. —Shakspere. 

Quotation Contest. 

We'll whisper o'er a couplet or two of most sage saws. 
—Shakspere. 

—Bryant. 


—Shakspere. 


Hear what the wise and good have said. 
Now, some light. 
Lam ill at these numbers. 
What needs more words ? 
Count the clock. 
* Tis time to part. 
Farewell to you ;—and you ;—and you. 
Lf we do meet again, we'll smile indeed ; 
If not,’ tis true this parting was well made. 
—Shakspere. 


—Shakspere. 
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CHAUTAUQUA, THE CHAUTAUQUAN in com- 

NEW YORK. menting each October on 
the Chautauqua Assembly of the year, has been 
compelled to say, ‘‘The greatest of ChautauquaAs- 
semblies has just closed.’”’ For the sake of variety 
we should abstain from this comment on the 
Seventeenth Assembly were it not that the char- 
acter of the session, however measured, was so 
remarkable that literally there is nothing else 
tosay. The prosperity of the session was the 
more significant because it came in spite of the 
absence through the month of August of Chan- 
cellor John H. Vincent. At the July opening 
Chancellor Vincent was present and he remained 
at Chautauqua until the latter part of July when 
he was obliged to go to the West to attend to 
Episcopal duties. His absence was a cause 
of universal regret and of almost hourly com- 
ment, but with the regret was always the 
thought, how thoroughly he has done the work, 
that his spirit permeates every thing though he 
is thousands of miles away. The severest test 
of the strength of the organization which has 


been perfected in the last sixteen years at 
Chautauqua, and of the inherent quality in the 
Chautauqua Idea, was made in the recent ses- 
sion. The outcome is the greatest compliment 


which could be paid to its leaders. Because of 
the Chancellor’s absence the head of each de- 
partment of work was thrown completely on his 
own resources aud the loyalty and devotion of 
the associates were proved as never before. 
Mr. G. E. Vincent, to whom fell the task of 
handling the program and guiding affairs in gen- 
eral, carried his work with the firmness, good- 
nature, common sense, and tact of a thorough 
gentleman and a skillful leader. President 
Lewis Miller opened the Assembly proper on 
August 5, and spent much time on the Grounds 
to the gratification of the visitors and to the 
profit of the Assembly. 

The Teachers’ Retreat and College of Liberal 
Arts opened July 5. The work in the former 
was entirely normal—the teaching of teachers, 
and its faculty and course were similar to 
former years. Sixty per cent of the students 
enrolled in the department were public gram- 
mar school teachers, eight per cent college 
teachers. 

In the college there was an entirely unex- 
pected advance\in the number of students. The 
work done in 1889, the power of the names of 


the faculty announced, and the attractiveness 
and variety of the courses of study explain this. 
In the College of Liberal Arts and in the Schools 
of Sacred Literature—under the latter are in- 
cluded several departments formerly attached 
to the College—758 students were in attendance, 
an increase of more than thirty per cent over 
last year, and of more than fifty per cent over 
1888. Two hundred and forty-six of the seven 
hundred and fifty-eight had received degrees from 
some other institution, and in the number there 
were not a few Doctors of Philosophy and Mas- 
ters of Arts. There were representatives from 
the faculties of 40 higher educational institu- 
tions in the College, and of 32 in the Schools ot 
Sacred Literature, and from the students of 21 
institutions in the former and of 37 in the latter. 
Of the 424 students of the College, 237 were 
teachers in private or public schools or colleges. 
A pleasing fact is that the Correspondence 
schools were so largely represented. Chautau- 
qua is not only supplementing the work of the 
college, but is stimulating a desire for advanced 
work ,among her own students, in her own 
schools. There has been doubt expressed at 
times of the value of the system of correspon- 
dence instruction carried on by the college. 
The test which has been made of the system 
has extended now over a period of about four 
years. Several of the instructors undertook the 
plan with misgivings, but the general testimony 
made this year at Chautauqua, is that advanced 
and thorough education can be obtained by this 
method. Dr. Harper has used the system suc- 
cessfully in teaching Hebrew, Prof. McClin- 
tock in English Literature, Dr. Adams in His- 
tory, and all affirm that there are great possi- 
bilities in it for those who are willing to work. 
Their verdict is not that of enthusiastic de- 
fenders of a system, it should be remembered, 
but of persons who have given it severe trial in 
a conservative spirit. 

The study of the Bible in the thorough-going 
fashion in which the School of Sacred Litera- 
ture proposed to carry it on, was considered 
impracticable by many when it was suggested 
three years ago, but the past summer has 
silenced doubters. One of the most popular 
things at Chautauqua this year was Bible study, 
hard, close study, too. An especially attractive 
feature of the classes was the number of young 
men and women in them. Inthe School of 
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English Bible a new departure was the practice 
class for Bible teachers to learn how to apply in 
Sunday-school teaching the principles which 
are considered a necessary part of a day school 
teacher’s preparation for work. None were ad- 
mitted but those who wished to prepare to teach. 

The lectures and popular exercises of the sea- 
son were placed before our readers in detail in 
our July issue. The splendid program was car- 
ried out almost completely—the few failures 
only emphasizing the reserve force which the 
Chautauqua management hason hand for emer- 
gencies. Through the entire eight weeks the 
audiences were what Prof. Mahaffy last year 
called majestic. In former times the people 
began to arrive on the grounds about the first 
of August, in time for opening night, but now- 
adays they seem to be on hand waiting for the 
July opening. The special points in the plat- 
form this season were the increased number of 
courses of lectures provided, and the favor the 
plan secured, the plentiful supply of diversions, 
and of what might be called illustrated entertain- 
ments, such as lectures on musicians, enlivened 
by frequent selections from their works and 
the Ben-Hur Tableaux arranged for the purpose 
of illustrating readings from the story. 

The value of the new School of Music to the 
platform was evident this season, in the in- 
creased quality and volume of the chorus, the 
greater variety of selections, and especially in 
the frequent appearance of Mr. Sherwood. Mme. 
Carrington, who was new to Chautauqua, scored 
a great success. 

The Woman’s Club had a fine season. The 
conferences under the leaders already an- 
nounced, were well attended and characterized 
by free informal debate. 

A healthy result of the Cooking School was 
the amount of interest and discussion awakened 
on the economics of the kitchen. Mrs. Ewing 
proved that excellent board can be provided for 
a family of four persons at $1.50 per week each, 
and that it is possible to board a company of 
fifty persons for $2.50 per week at a profit. If 
Chautauqua can teach all the housekeepers in 
America how to do this, she will halve the labor 
problem at once. The platform work of the 
women attracted unusual attention. More than 
one hearer of the season declared that the two 
star lecturers of the summer were women,. Miss 
Jane Bancroft and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
The economic lectures by Mrs. Helen Campbell 
were heartily applauded. 

There never has been a dearth of the small 
boy and his sister at the Assembly and they are 
keeping pace with the institution in their in- 
crease. Amusements and occupations for them 
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multiply every year. The gymnasium, the 
schools, the play grounds, swarm with children. 
A new feature was an immense success—occas- 
ional entertainments in the Children’s Tem- 
ple presided over by young college men on 
the grounds. That the children appreciated the 
entertainments nobody in the vicinity of the 
Temple doubted. 

The presentation of the new Headquarters to 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
by the Chautauqua-Century Press opened the 
season for that organization. The building is a 
beautiful structure and gives the C. L. S. C. what 
it has always needed, convenient, airy offices and 
a spacious reception hall. The result was just 
what was expected from opening an attractive 
Headquarters in a convenient place : everybody 
stopped to learn more about the work. The 
Round Tables were devoted to the discussion of 
practical subjects connected with the readings 
and much of the best talent in the college and 
on the platform was utilized. Among the prom- 
inent C. L. S. C. workers present through the 
session was Miss Landfear, the Secretary for 
South Africa, whose interesting reports of her 
work in THE CHAUTAUQUAN have attracted much 
attention. Miss Landfear’s story of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle in South 
Africa intensified the feeling that she ought to 
be secured if possible to devote her time to ex- 
tending the work in that land. The eve of 
Recognition Day was merry with the class re- 
ceptions, at least eight being held. Of the day 
itself there is no description adequate. The 
Class of ’90, which it is believed will graduate 
nearly 6,000 persons, was nobly represented, 
about 450 persons being present. The Rev. 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Principal of the C. L. S. C., 
directed affairs with rare skill, conducting the 
graduating exercises and impressively pronoun- 
cing to the throng the welcome words : 

As Principal of the C. L. S. C., by the authority of the 
Chancellor of the Chautauqua University, with these the 
Counselors of our fraternity, I greet you, and announce 
that you, and your classmates absent from us this day, 
who have completed with you the prescribed course of 
reading, are accepted and approved graduates of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle ; and that you 
are entitled to membership in the Society of the Hall in 
the Grove. 

The oration by Mrs. Palmer is printed in 
the present number, though no report can 
convey a conception of the way in which it went 
to the hearts of the multitudes which heard it. 
The Day was closed byaC. L. S.C. rally, at 
which all the notables in speech and song took 
part. 

Many influences contributed to make the 
Seventeenth Assembly what it was. The gen- 
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eral improvement in cottages and in public build- 
ings and works gave the impression of pros- 
perity which is so satisfying. The water-works 
proposed by Secretary Duncan some time ago 
and ordered by the Board of Trustees last year, 
were completed to the satisfaction of everybody. 
A bountiful supply of pure water is guaranteed 
the people and ample fire protection is pro- 
vided—a fact which property-holders appreciate 
and for which they heartily thank the energetic 
Dr. Duncan. The freedom from conventionality 
is no insignificant factor in the pleasure of Chau- 
tauqua. It went to such lengths this season that 
it was declared bad form to wear gloves. The 
great number of cultivated and influential peo- 
ple who took up their abode there, exclusive of 
the workers, contributed much to the intel- 
lectual atmosphere. The good-will and the 
genuine spirituality which prevailed, did more 
than any thing else to make the days full of 
strength and sweetness. 

How the influences at work affected those who 
were at Chautauqua for the first time, and es- 
pecially from other lands, is told in the follow- 
ing little speech made at the C. L. S.C. rally on 
the evening of Recognition Day by the Rev. 
Richard Alliott, of Stratford, England : 


Friends, there is a fellow townsman of mine who has 
not had the advantages of Chautauqua, who used to say, 
when he had been inspecting a piece of property, that he 
had taken a “‘ bull’s ’”’ eye view of it. Now, I find that the 
United States is too large to be treated by any such 
method, even if itis a ‘‘ John Bull’s’’ eye view of it. I 
even find that Chautauqua is not tobe taken in at a glance. 
I have been here three or four delightful days—I do not 
quite know how many, for they have passed so pleasantly 
that I have not kept account, and have had to ask upon 
two occasions, when I wrote letters, what the day of the 
month was. But even now I do not know all about Chau- 
tauqua ; and although I had the privilege of attending 
the Guild of the White Seal I must still confess that the 
‘sealisa mystery tome. It is hard not to take in things 
that tend to your comfort and self-complacency ; and if 
any thing can make a man self-complacent, I think it is 
Chautauqua. SincelI first met Chautauqua, more cordial 
hospitality, which has continued and it is not to end un- 
till clear out of the place I am certain, one could not 
want in any case. 

I am inclined to agree that this is the most American 
institution of all America. Now, to one who comes from 
England it is comfort, intense comfort, to find a multitude 
like this in sympathy with the things to which he has 
devoted his life. One thanks God forall He has done 
by England and for England in days that have gone 
by, and you, too, can join in that thanksgiving. We, who 
are striving there, find it refreshing trom the Lord to 
come here intoa presence which shows, at any rate forthe 
moment, such exuberant enthusiasm and successful work. 
You have come to realize that it is not money that makes 
the man ; indeed, that too much money unmakes the man 
very often. You have come to realize that every thing 
which human naturecan want, human nature must have, 
and that one of the prime necessities of human nature is 
clothes to cover it, a house to shelter it, and education to 
purify it ; and to come here and see that you have set your 
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heart upon this gives one fresh courage to go back and 
grapple with the difficulties of life at home. 

Another thing I notice here, but perhaps it would be 
treading on dangerous ground to mentionit. AsI saw 
you going through the Golden Gate I noticed how few 
men there were and how many women. It may bethat the 
men had to stay at home and nurse the babies, or were 
detained by suitable and justifiable reasons or it may be 
that they care for none of these things. I do not know 
what your idea is, but we still keep the fiction in Eng- 
land that the husband is the head of the house. A 
worthy citizen of that land, who had a well-ordered house 
and who knew the way in which it was ordered, reasoned 
with himself in this way : ‘‘I am the head, but the mistress 
is the neck, and I never turn my head without the help 
of the neck.”” When I see the multitude of women and 
only a few men at Chautauqua, I say to myself, ‘‘ Never 
mind, if the neck is all right the head will have to go the 
way the neck turns it.” And the neck is all right, as I 
can bear witness. 

One thanks you for the inspiring influence. What you 
have been able to do, you have been in better circum- 
stances for doing than we in our time have been able to 
do in England. What you have been doing, you have 
been doing not only for yourselves but for all humanity, 
and especially for all the English-speaking race. We have 
heard of Chautauquain England. Ido not know that 
we are going to form a branch of Chautauqua, but Eng- 
land has Chautauqua’sinfluence, Chautauqua’s example, 
Chautauqua’s sympathy with humanity that touches us 
already and will touch us more and more. And whether 
or not we take your plans or take your rules, what you 
aredoing here to-day is helping us there to realize also 
the will of God concerning the sons of men. 


ACTON PARK, THE annual session of Ac- 

INDIANA. ton Park Assembly, July 22 
to August 12, was most fruitful. Among those 
who instructed and lectured from the Taber- 
nacle were the Rev. C. F. Creighton, D.D., 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, the 
Rev. Drs. Bolton, Rawlins, Curtiss, Dolph, Van 
Anda, Gilbert, and Ford. The music was under 
the direction of Prof. Nickle. 

Recognition services was held July 24 ; it was 
the great day of the Assembly and very impor- 
tant to the C. L. S. C. The procession was 
formed at the C. L. S. C. headquarters and 
marched under the direction of the marshal of 
the day in genuine Chautauqua form through 
the various places and was at last received at 
the Tabernacle where the Rev. L. G. Adkinson, 
D. D., president of New Orlears University, 
the orator of the day delivered a fine oration on 
‘‘The Southern Problem.’’ Diplomas were de- 
livered to seventeen graduates, after which Mrs. 
Dr. Thomas, member of and poet for the Class 
of ’90, read the class poem. It deserves special 
mention for its merit. 

The Round Table, meeting of classes, and 
vesper services, under the direction of the Rev. 
M. B. Hyde, were held regularly and attended 
with much success. The Class of ’94 was or- 
ganized with much larger numbers, better and 
brighter prospects than any class we have pre- 
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viously organized. Great advancement has 
been made in the C. L. S. C. work at this Assem- 
bly and already eminent Chautauquans have 
been engaged for next year’s Assembly work. 
Much of the success is due to the Rev. Mr. 
Hyde. 

New departments have been added and others 
will be ; the coming year a normal department is 
being arranged for and it is hoped will be or- 
ganized for the Assembly. 


BEATRICE, THE second Beatrice Chautau- 
NEBRASKA. qua Assembly,June 26toJuly 8, 
under the superintendence of Dr. W. L. David- 
son, was largely attended. 

Among the attractions we1e speeches by Miss 
Frances E. Willard, the Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, the Rev. Sam Jones, the Hon. Thomas 
Taylor, Colonel J. P. Stanford, the Rev. 
G. S. Minor, Mr. A. Nash, Prof. W. L. Da- 
vidson, the Hon. Chas. O. Brown, and the Hon. 
Geo. W. Bain. An interesting feature was the 
Demorest gold medal oratorical contest, in 
which Miss Grace Cooper was the successful 
contestant. 

Sabbath services were conducted by the Rev. 
Geo. H. Vibbert and the Rev. B. J. Radford. 
Mrs. C. O. Bates, the Misses Robins, Prof. A. 
M. Straub, and the Silver Cornet Band furnished 
the music for the session. 


On Recognition Day a procession formed, 
passing under arches and through the Golden 
Gate to the pavilion, where Bishop Newman ad- 


dressed the four graduates. Fifty-three mem- 
bers were enrolled in the Sunday-school Normal 
Course, thirty of whom were graduated. An 
alumni association was formed. 

The grounds of this Assembly beautifully 
situated on Bay View River, are very attractive, 
and this year a fine double-decked steamer, 
seating two hundred persons, added a source of 
pleasure. 

BLUFF PARK, From July 16, the opening 

IOWA. day at Bluff Park, until 
August 18, the closing day, there was a constant 
increase of interest. The Special Days were 
largely attended, and the number of those in 
cottages and tents on the grounds was larger 
than on any previous year. 

A fine program had been prepared in good sea- 
son, mainly by the labor of the Rev. E. L. Schrei- 
ner, who has been greatly devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Assembly. The program was made 
for service, not for ornament. 

A Special Day gave prominence to the cause 
of temperance in a state where the “Original 
Package Act”’ threatened such terrible results. 

The Sunday-school Assembly was under 
the management of Dr. Wayman. In the de- 
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votional meetings new themes were happily 
introduced and the discussions were upon live 
issues. 

July 30 was Epworth League Day; telling 
addresses were made by Drs. Coxe and Berry. 
August 2 was Field Day. This was a new de- 
parture. The chief feature was a lawn tennis 
tournament, which excited much interest and 
enthusiasm. 

From August 5 to 11, the Tri-State Camp 
Meeting was conducted by Dr. C. L. Stafford 
andthe Rev. J. W. Anderson, the best camp- 
meeting in the history of the Association. No 
day brought out more enthusiastic crowds than 
Music Day, August 14. Iowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Day was among the most enjoyable. 
The exercises consisted of oratory, music, and 
an exhibition drill of the Ladies’ Cadet Corps. 
Prof. Hans Albert, the celebrated violin virtuoso, 
aided in the exercises. 

The attendance on Recognition Day was 
large. There were five graduates, who, with 
two others, marched under the arches and 
through the Golden Gate. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY, LAuREL PARK, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Northampton, 
Mass., from July 16 to 23, was entirely given 
over to Chautauqua sights and sounds. The 
regular program of Assembly work included the 
usual departments and was also varied by nu- 
merous popular lectures and entertainments. The 
Round Table meetings brought out lively dis- 
cussions, while the capacity of Normal Hall was 
taxed to the utmost to accommodate the norma) 
students, who were under the instruction of the 
Rev. O. S. Baketel. The classes in Elocution 
were conducted by Prof. R. G. Hibbard, who 
not only sustained his reputation here but also 
won high popular favor by his effective readings. 
at various entertainments. Miss Bertha Vella 
had charge of the Children’s Department and 
successfully held their interest throughout the 
Assembly. 

Among the lecturers who gave addresses were- 
the Rev. Robert Nourse, D.D., the Rev. 
John R. Clarke, the Hon. George Make- 
peace Towle, the Rev. H. A. Bridgman, the 
Rev. W. L. Davidson, the Rev. G. H. Clarke, 
President of the Association, and the Rev. O. P. 
Gifford, who spoke on Recognition Day. Cap- 
tain C. C. Duncan, the original of Mark Twain’s 
‘‘Captain ’’ in ‘Innocents Abroad,’’ made him- 
self famous among young and old by describing 
in a highly entertaining manner many personal 
incidents of the trip commemorated by Twain. 

‘Among accomplished specialists who assisted 
in the entertainments were Mrs. Jennie Hall 
Wade, the soprano of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
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lyn, who was present during the entire Assem- 
bly, Prof. R. G. Hibbard and Prof. G. C. Gow, 
under whose direction the chorus class and the 
musical department made admirable progress. 
Recognition Day found two thousand persous 
on the grounds and twenty-three eager gradu- 
ates ready to pass through the Golden Gate. 
After the procession, the strewing of flowers, the 
Chautauqua address, the presentation of diplo- 
mas, and the evening ceremonies around the 
Camp-Fire, a brilliant display of fireworks ap- 
propriately marked the climax of this fourth 
and finest Assembly of the Connecticut Valley 
Chautauquans. The Chautauqua Class of ’94 re- 


ceived twenty-four new members from among 
the attendants on this Assembly. Steps were 
also taken toward the erection of a large normal 
building before the opening of next season. 


EAST EPPING, THE third annual ses- 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. sion of the Hedding 
Academia, or Summer School, and the fifth of 
the Chautauqua Assembly, opened July 26 and 
closed August 23. This venture has proved 
most gratifying in its results, each year being 
an advance on the preceding. The member- 
ship in the school numbered 212, divided among 
the different departments of music, cook- 
ing, painting, crayoning, French, German, 
short-hand, typewriting, Look-About Club, 
Children’s Bible Class, Studies in the Four 
Gospels, Hurlbut’s Outlines, and Dunning’s 
Bible Studies. An ideal European tour was 
made under guidance of Mrs. E. H. Thompson. 

During the season there were six concerts and 
nineteen lectures, the program announced being 
carried out almost perfectly. 

Among the lecturers were many eminent 
speakers. 

Monday, August 11, was under direction of 
the New Hampshire W. C. T. U. and addresses 
were given by prominent workers of this or- 
ganization. Tuesday, August 12, began a three 
days’ session of the School of Christian Work. 
This included a discussion of topics of special 
interest to Christian workers, with addresses by 
ministers and laymen. Friday, August 15, was 
Young People’s Day with addresses in behalf 
of Epworth League and Christian Endeavor 
Societies, by the Rev. Geo. E. Street and the 
Rev. C. A. Littlefield. 

Thursday, August 21, was Recognition Day. 
The various classes marched to the Academia 
Grove where the recognition of the Class of 1890 
took place. The procession, numbering over 
two hundred, then marched through avenues of 
the grove to Chautauqua Hall, where the ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. S. T. Townsend, 
D. D., on ‘‘ Transcendentalism in Daily Life.’’ 
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Diplomas were then awarded to thirty-two 
graduates of the C. L. S. C. and certificates-to 
members of the school who had passed the re- 
quired examinations. Nineteen diplomas were 
given to members of the Children’s Class, and 
seals added to eight diplomas previously given. 

Round Tables were conducted each afternoon 
of Assembly week by the Rev. Geo. H. Johnson, 
and there were bonfires and daily band concerts. 

The pleasure and profit of this and previous 
similar gatherings at Epping were due mainly 
to the zeal and energy of the Assembly Director, 
the Rev. O. S. Baketel. Through his efforts the 
school has accomplished much, and the man- 
agement is greatly pleased with the outlook. 
EPWORTH HEIGHTS, THE Epworth 

OHIO. Heights Chautau- 
qua Assembly opened on the beautiful grounds 
formerly known as the Loveland Camp Grounds, 
twenty-two miles east of Cincinnati, on the 
Miami River, Wednesday, July 30. 

From the first the educational department was 
prominent. The Sunday-school Normal Class, 
under the instruction of the Rev. John Pear- 
son, was well attended, and seventeen per- 
sons graduated. The Rev. Geo. K. Morris, 
D.D., conducted a school of Oratory and Elocu- 
tion, which was attended by many ministers and 
young people. A school of Physical Culture 
with fifty pupils was a leading feature; Miss 
Mary Warner, a graduate of the Chautauqua 
school of physical culture, conducted it, giving 
instruction in light gymnastics and Delsarte 
training. The school of china painting, by 
Mrs. Louis Leonard, and the school of Photog- 
raphy by Prof. Geo. Peck were both popular. 
A department of Shorthand and Typewriting 
under the direction of Miss M. lL. Frost, and the 
Kindergarten school by Miss Logenfelter were 
well attended. The department of Music under 
the direction of Prof. John S. Van Cleve was a 
leading feature, instruction being given in vocal 
music, piano, violin, cornet, and cello. The Round 
Table met daily at 5 p. m., conducted by the Sup- 
erintendent of Instruction, Wilbur G. Warner. 

The audiences were large during the entire 
session, and at an enthusiastic meeting held on 
Tuesday, August 12, the association was reor- 
ganized and arrangements made for summer 
schools and an elaborate program, continuing 
through the month of August next season. Dr. 
P. M. Bigney, the President, whose untiring ef- 
forts have made the Assembly a success, de- 
serves the credit of all who in after years will 
enjoy its privileges. 

GEORGETOWN, Tuis Assembly, located at 
TEXAS. Georgetown, Texas, opened 
its second session July 1. 
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Some decided improvements of a material 
sort had been made before the opening. Several 
cottages had been built, a new hall in which 
the Teacher’s Normal Institute was held, and a 
beautiful pavilion. 

The increase in patronage was enormous. 
The receipts were more than three times as 
much as last year. Every department received 
fresh impetus and showed encouraging progress. 

The lecture program was excellent. It in- 
cluded men eminent and well-known to Chau- 
tauqua people throughout the country, who 
treated the audiences to things witty and wise, 
entertaining and instructive, with style, man- 
ner, and method to suit the great variety of 
tastes. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Peter Von 
Finkelstein, Jahu De Witt Miller, the Hon. S. P. 
Leland, Col. L. F. Copeland, and also leading 
men of our own state, contributed greatly tothe 
interest of the occasion. To this array of in- 
tellectual attractions were added concerts, 


readings, and musicals by orchestra and brass 
band. 

A new feature was introduced this year—an 
oratorical contest between young men and an 
elocutionary contest between young ladies, from 
the various colleges of the state, the prize being 
a gold medal in each case. 


It elicited great in- 
terest, the number of contestants being so large 
as to necessitate giving a separate day to each 
contest. The result was the organization of the 
Texas State Oratorical Association, which be- 
comes a permanent feature of this Assembly. 

A special day was given to the Y. M.C.A., 
also to the missionary cause. This Assembly 
has not found it expedient to add to tke number 
of special days, further than to serve those per- 
manent features of the Assembly’s work which 
run through the session. July 12 was given 
to the Odd Fellows for a national celebration, 
which drew a large crowd and formed an interest- 
ing episode in the session. The Sunday-school 
Normal was in charge of the Rev. George 
O. Bachman, whose thorough preparation for 
and intense enthusiasm in this line of work 
were apparent toall. The daily classes were 
largely attended both in this and the Children’s 
Class, conducted by Miss Lucy Harper. The 
Secular Teachers’ Normal was the largest in the 
state but one, and the work was highly satis- 
factory. 

The C. L. S.C. received due attention. An 
increased interest in this work was also manifest. 
Daily Round Tables were held and were well 
attended. Recognition Day was observed on 
July 16. The procession, the songs, the service, 
the recognition, the address, were all calculated 
to make a favorable impression. There were 
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four graduates. The address was delivered by 
Jahu De Witt Miller. It was a strong and 
earnest appeal for a broader culture and a mas- 
terly defense of the ChautauqualIdea. At night 
a poem composed for the occasion, was read by 
its author, Mrs. L. G. Pennuel. After this a 
Camp-Fire closed a triumphant day for the 
c.L. S.C. 

The Texas Chautauqua is trying to be 
guided by the real purpose of the great move- 
ment and so keep in line of march with the 
great sisterhood of assemblies that now stretches 
from ocean to ocean. 


ISLAND PARK, THE twelfth annual session 

INDIANA. _ was held from July 30to Au- 
gust13. Both the daily attendance and financial 
result were very encouraging and led the Board 
to propose still grander things for the ensuing 
year. Sylvan Lake, with its shaded banks, 
gushing springs, and emerald isles, was never 
more picturesque. The program was pro- 
nounced by the Board as its best, and it gave 
unusual satisfaction to the assembled thousands. 
The list of lecturers and teachers was published 
in our July number. 

The music was made a specialty. The Battle 
Creek, Michigan, cornet and orchestral band 
gave daily entertainments. Mme. Carrington, 
Miss Gertrude Smith, Steadman Jones, and Mrs. 
Wilkins did the solo singing, and Prof. H. S. 
Blakeslee acted as musical director. 

The Normal Class graduated twenty, and four- 
teen of the C. L. S.C. received their diplomas on 
Recognition Day. The attendance this day was 
the largest for many years, and all the exercises 
were of the greatest interest. 

The Epworth League Day was an occasion of 
interest. The addresses were by A. E. Matim 
and Morton Carrol. 

The Rev. N. B. C. Love was re-elected as 
President and will still have charge of the pro- 
gram as Superintendent. The Rev. L. J. Noftz- 
ger was re-elected Secretary and will continue 
his painstaking work. 


KANSAS, THE Kansas Chautauqua Assembly 
TOPEKA. at Oakland Park, Topeka, June 24 
to July 4, had adelightful session, in spite of the 
smiting heat. 

The Rev. Dr. Jesse Bowman Young, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Superintendent of Instruction, 
conducted the Normal work, and lectured on 
‘“‘Abraham Lincoln, the Typical American.” 
Mrs, Ella Dillon-Martin had charge of the pri- 
mary department, and on several occasions 
rendered some delightful recitations and im- 
personations. The Rev. M. D. Carrell conducted 
several Epworth League services. Lectures 
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were delivered by Robert McIntyre, George W. 
Miller, George C. Lorimer, A. H. Gillet, C. P. 
Masden, W. C. Richards, R. D. Black, W. H. 
Reese, and J. B. Young, making an attractive 
and well-patronized program. 

Dr. Masden delivered the Recognition Day 
address. The local Chautauquans greeted the 
visiting guests, and with decorations, marches, 
and flags the day was replete with interest. 
The Rev. L. A. Rudisell, to whose executive 
ability and hard work much of the success of 
this Assembly is due, was re-elected secretary. 


LAKESIDE, THE fourteenth session of this 

OHIO. gathering in the assembly family 
was the best in the glowing and growing history 
of the good work there. The Rev. B. T. Vin- 
cent was, for the eleventh time, Superintendent 
of Instruction, and had charge of the Normal 
and Advanced Normal classes. Mrs. Vincent 
conducted as usual the Boys and Girls’ meet- 
ing, and the Conferences of Mothers and Pri- 
mary Teachers. The Rev. C. W. Tanneyhill 
lectured on the models of Palestine, Jerusa- 
lem, and the Tabernacle. Professor B. M. 
Myers, aided by a fine band of stringed and 
wind instruments, and an able corps of vo- 
calists, conducted the music. Prof. C. F. Un- 
derhill held daily classes in Elocution for both 
oldand young. Devotional meetings were held 
daily, led by the Revs. Dr. Johnson and T. N. 
Barkdull. 

A new plan of program this year included 
within the period of the encampment, meetings 
of the Good Templars, Epworth League, So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, with various other reform 
associations that furnished able speakers to 
represent their various interests. The general 
program was carried out by the lecturers an- 
nounced in our columns last July. 

The C. L. S. C. was the center of large atten- 
tion. Round Tables and Vesper Services were 
regularly held and largely attended by enthusi- 
astic devotees and earnest inquirers. The 
Recognition Day was warm, but so was the in- 
terest in the theme of the day. The procession 
forming at the Children’s Temple, under the 
leadership of the band and the flower girls, in- 
creased by the different departments until it 
reached the Park Fountain (Lakeside’s Hall of 
Philosophy), where a beautiful exercise by 
young ladies resulted in weaving the colors of 
the classes around apole. Then the Arches were 
passed by more than thirty graduates, and others 
who had never before enjoyed that privilege. 
The procession then re-formed and, marching to 
the Auditorium, listened to the oration by the Rev. 
D. H. Moore, D.D. It was brief and brilliant, 
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and was followed by the presentation of diplo- 
mas by the Rev. B. T. Vincent. The class had 
a reception at the hotel in the afternoon and the 
day closed, adding a high appreciation to many 
minds of this great ‘‘ People’s College.’’ The 
growth of Lakeside in all departments is very 
marked, and the future promises a great work 
in all lines of summer school and Christian 
summer resort influence. 

MISSOURI, THE fifth session of the 
WARRENSBURG. Missouri Assembly was 
in all respects the best one yet held. The va- 
ried and extensive program had been prepared 
with great care, and was carried out tothe en- 
tire gratification of all present. The people, 
who were in attendance in greater numbers and 
from greater distances than on other years, are 
being slowly but surely roused to enthusiasm in 
the matter, and are taking hold of the work with 
increasing earnestness The management, who 
have felt that up to this time a heavy burden 
has been resting upon their shoulders, are cheered 
by the improved financial condition and feel 
that the trial time in their history is passed and 
that the Assembly is securely established. Pre- 
parations are already begun for the session of 
1891. 

At the daily Round Tables there were fre- 
quently as many as two hundred in attendance, 
and many inquiries were made by those to whom 
it was entirely new, concerning the C. L. S. C., 
its plans, its scope, its methods. Itis confidently 
expected that the increasing sympathy thus. 
manifested will bear much fruit. A large audi- 
ence enjoyed the exercises on Recognition Day, 
which more than any other feature of the as- 
semblies discloses the true meaning of the great 
Chautauqua movement. After the address to 
the class, given by the Rev. M. B. Chapman, 
Dr. Young presented its seventeen members 
with their diplomas. 

The Sunday-school Normal was ably conducted 
and well attended throughout the session, as 
were all the departments of the institution. The 
lecture program received words of high com- 
mendation from all present. 


MONONA, ~~ THE Assembly session began 
WISCONSIN. July 22, and closed August 
2. The general plan and workings of this As- 
sembly are modeled after Chautauqua. The 
ticket system, the lease of lots, the control of 
the processes of consumption, the C. L. S. C. 
and Normal work are all on the Chautauqua 
plan. There are no cottages at Monona, all 
live in tents or in boarding houses under the 
Assembly management. There are three pub- 
lic buildings. The Amphitheater very like that 
at Chautauqua, but smaller, seats about three 
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thousand people. The building corresponding 
to the Hall in the Grove is called at Monona the 
**Rustic Temple.” It is built of cedar, with the 
bark still on, and is indeed rustic in the most 
artistic and realistic sense. It isin the form of 
the Greek cross, and is green with growing 
vines, which have festooned themselves over 
the entire structure. The Normal Hall is a 
commodious wooden structure. The population 
of this camp during the Assembly session is 
about 2,500, with the daily addition of several 
hundreds from Madison, who return in the 
evening. 

The C. L. S.C. office was in a tent ina central 
location, and was a centerof attraction. Miss 
Myra Manning was in charge of the C. L. S. C. 
offices, and the press of work was so great as to 
require two assistants. C. L. S.C. enthusiasm 
ran high. Sixty graduates received diplomas 
and passed the arches on Recognition Day, 
the 30th of July. 

The normal work, formerly conducted by Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut, was under the direction of Dr. 
J. A. Worden. The Rev. Watson Tranter, con- 
ducted the Round Tables. The musical depart- 
ment was under the direction of Dr. H.R. Palmer. 
The musicians at the Monona Assembly, though 
not equal in number to those at Chautauqua, 
were notinferior. This may also be said of the 


lecturers and readers. The custom of having 
special days devoted to the interests of particu- 


lar organizations, was introduced. Chris- 
tion Endeavor and Grand Army Days were 
noteworthy occasions this year. Watch-fires, 
illuminations, fire-works, opening night, every 
thing, was enjoyed. 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, THE Mountain 
MARYLAND. Chautauqua be- 
gan its ninth session at Mountain Lake Park, 
Tuly 27 and closed August 13. The 
Rev. Charles W. Baldwin was  Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, and Dr. W. L. 
Davidson was the Superintendent of In- 
struction. To the latter was committed the 
work of preparing and carrying out the pro- 
gram. Dr. Davidson, whom Bishop Vincent 
describes as ‘‘ an inspiring man,’’ justified the 
confidence placed in him. Although it wzs late 
in the year before he began his arrangements, 
yet such was his tact, energy, and enthusiasm, 
that he succeeded in bringing upon the lecture 
platform a splendid array of talent. 
The Rev. M. M. Parkhurst, D.D., had charge of 
a Ministers’ Institute in which he was especially 
aided by the Revs. J. A. Fullerton, G. E. Hite, 
and J. E. Moffatt. The Institute was patron- 
ized by ministers from West Virginia, Maryland, 
and Ohio ; the laity, men and women, also at- 
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tended its sessions and were greatly delighted. 

Prof. Ll. J. Muchmore had a large class in 
Physical Culture. The School of Amateur 
Photography under Prof. A. A. Line, has long 
been a feature of the Mountain Chautauqua. 
This year it was so successful as to justify its 
continuance two weeks longer than usual. 

The Young Travelers’ Class incharge of Dr. 
Davidson, like every thing else he takes in 
hand, awakened great enthusiasm in the minds 
of both the pupils and their parents. Miss 
Edith V. Hedges gave readings and instruction 
in reading. Miss Susan P. Pollock conducted 
a successful kindergarten for children and a 
Normal for teachers. 

On Recognition Day, besides the usual pro- 
cession, an eloquent address was made by 
President George E. Reed, of Dickinson College. 
Five readers graduated and received their 
diplomas. 

Grand Army Day brought a great crowd of 
old soldiers and their friends. The Hon. Louis 
E. McComas presided. The Rev. J. H. Wilson 
gave an account of his army life, and the Rev. 
C. O. Brown delivered an able address. 

The Schumann Quartet,of DePauw University, 
Mme. Annie Roemer Kaspar, Washington, D.C., 
Miss Conner, Miss Armstrong, Mestrezat’s or- 
chestra, of Morgantown, and a chorus of fine 
voices furnished the music. 

The attendance was three times as large as 
ever heretofore, and the enthusiasm and interest 
manifested were beyond comparison. Dr. David- 
son has been authorized by the management to 
procure, if possible, a better program for 1890. 

The Mountain Chautauqua has its home in 
no narrow limits. Eight hundred acres of glade 
and forest 2,700 feet above tide water and un- 
limited other acres of wild mountain scenery 
for excursions of the eye and foot, on horseback 
or in carriage, afford a most attractive place for 
Chautauquans. 


NEBRASKA, THE Nebraska Assembly began 

CRETE. on Tuesday, July 1, and closed 
on Friday, July 11. In the absenceof Dr. A. E. 
Dunning, it was conducted by Dr. Jesse L. Hurl- 
but. Among the lecturers were Frank Beard, 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Dr. J.C. Price, Miss Frances 
Willard, Francis Murphy, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
Prof. J. C. Freeman, J. De Witt Miller, Dr. T. 
De Witt Talmage, and the Rev. Willard Scott. 
The music was directed by Dr. H. R. Palmer, 
who was aided by a number of soloists and a 
chorus of two hundred singers. 

A gentleman was overheard talking thus to 
himself: ‘‘I promised Maria I’d come home to- 
night, but I must hear Dr. Hurlbut once more, 
and I can’t afford to lose Dr. Duryea’s talks, 
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and I must hear Talmage, and I don’t believe 
I'll hear such music again till I get to heaven, 
so I believe I’ll stay and engage a tent for next 
year and Maria shall come too.” This voiced 
the general feeling. 

The instructors in the various departments 
were, Dr. J. T. Duryea, the Advanced Normal 
Class ; Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Normal Class ; Mrs. M. 
G. Kennedy, Primary Teachers’, Young People’s, 
and Children’s Classes; Frank Beard, Drawing 
Class; besides daily classes under the auspices 
of the State W. C. T. U. 

The C.L. S.C. received careful attention. 
An office was opened on the ground under 
charge of Mrs. M. H. Gardner. Daily Round 
Tables were led by Dr. Hurlbut. The Vesper 
Service and the Class Vigil were held on Sun- 
day. On Recognition Day, Thursday, July Io, 
the full program of Chautauqua was observed— 
procession, arches, flower-misses, Camp-Fire, 
and ‘‘ghosts.”’ The recognition address was de- 
livered by the Principal, Dr. Hurlbut, who also 
conferred the diplomas. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Crete Chautauqua Assembly the Rev. 
William Scott, of Omaha, was elected Presi- 
dent and C. C. White, Esq., of Crete, Vice- 
President. The Rev. J. L. Hurlburt was also 
elected Conductor for the next session. An un- 


usually large number of trustees was present, 
and great unanimity characterized all their pro- 
ceedings. 

NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, THE Chautau- 


CANADA. qua Idea in 
Canada holds on its way bravely, supported by 
earnest workers who know how to ‘‘look up and 
lift up,’”? and who can plan fruitfully for the 
future. 

The Idea has its visible home and rallying 
center at ‘‘ Niagara-on-the-Lake,” than which 
there is no spot of a national or international 
character more appropriate in historic interest. 

The fourth annual Niagara Assembly ex- 
tended from July 21 to August9. A carefully 
framed and well-sustained program was pre- 
sented. Every day opened with the Devotional 
hour, followed by Normal classes for Christian 
workers, classes for public school teachers, class- 
es in Art and Music. English Literature in vari- 
ous departments received special attention. 

The Round Table services of the C. L. S. C. 
were held daily, with an appropriate program, 
such as ‘‘The Art of Conversation and its Use 
in Sustaining Circles,’’ ‘“‘ Literature, its Aims and 
Some of its Results,’’ ‘‘The Pleasures of Litera- 
ture,”’ with conferences on the work in Canada, 
and howto extend the influence of the C. L. S.C. 

Every day closed with a lecture or concert. 
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The subjects of the lectures were very instructive 
and entertaining. Physical culture received 
special attention in club swinging, calisthenics, 
Delsarte, swimming, boating, and fishing. 

Recognition Day was observed July 31. The 
Class of 1890 with their friends put the spacious 
Amphitheater in festive attire, flags of Britain 
and the United States were festooned, and flowers 
in abundance gave the large pillars and 
platform a rich appearance. In the ab- 
sence of Bishop Vincent, the Rev. John 
McEwen, president of the Canadian depart- 
ment, led in the services, which were well sus- 
tained by the Chautauqua orchestra and choir. 
Afterthe graduates of 1890, who were present, 
were received in the name of the Chancellor, 
addresses were made by Drs. Potts and Dewad, 
who very fully and impressively advocated the 
Chautauqua work in Canada. 

Mr. L. C. Peake, the pioneer of theC. L. S. C. 
in Canada, presented Miss K. F. Kimball, who 
distributed the diplomas to those present who 
had completed the four years’ course of reading, 
and addressed the graduates in an effective man- 
ner. Immediately after the Recognition ser- 
vices, at which there was a large attendance ot 
visitors, a Round Table was held in the grove and 
in the C. L. S.C. tent. The President reported the 
work of the last year in Canada. Among other 
important items he stated that there were offi- 
cially registered as readers in the C. L.S. C. course 
about four thousand, many of whom had read 
the four years’ course. Many felt the necessity 
of more complete organization in Canada, and 
for Canadians in carrying out the objects of the 
Chautauqua movement. The Rev. John 
McEwen was re-elected President, and Mr. L. C. 
Peake, Secretary for Canada, who also held his 
appointment to this position from the Central 
Office at Buffalo, and Mr. James L.. Hughes, Treas- 
urer, with an executive committee, who were 
charged to call a convention in the interests of 
the C. L. S. C. work, to meet in Toronto in the 
month of October next. This day closed with a 
Camp-Fire service, and the services of the day 
stimulated many to greater devotion to helpful- 
ness for others. A large number were enrolled 
as members of the C. L. S.C. for 1894. By our 
convention in October we hope to enlist many 
readers, 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, From the 

FRYEBURG, MAINE. time when 
a little street gamin cried out on the arri- 
val of the afternoon train at Fryeburg on 
July 28, ‘‘The talkers is come,” to the speaking 
of the farewell words on August 9, the session 
was one of unusual interest and of umprece- 
dented success. Every number on the program 
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was filled and all moved off smoothly and har- 
moniously. The financial issue was such that 
the management now intends to purchase the 
grounds for $5,000. These grounds occupy a 
level plot of about twenty acres, on the Saco 
River. 

The musical element was one of great influ- 
ence during the entire session. Those who were 
present for instruction felt that the course had 
been of the greatest value, while those who went 
only to hear, left morethan satisfied. One of the 
newest and most important features of the ses- 
sion was the Cooking School. Destined soon to 
become one of the regular branches taught in 
the schools of the country, it is highly fitting 
that cookery should hold a prominent place in 
all educational gatherings, and especially in 
those of the character of the Chautauqua Assem- 
blies. That culinary lore could be so thoroughly 
divested of its widely considered disagreeable 
guise, as was shown to be the case, wasa sur- 
prise to most present and bespeaks a happier 
time for the housekeeping of the future. 

Among the able speakers during the Assem- 
bly none were received with more enthusiasm 
than Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, who spoke of 
the work of the teacher. 

The C. L.S. C. interests in the surrounding 

country were furthered by the daily Round 
Table meetings and by the successful Recog- 
nition Day, held on August 5. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore delivered the address, which was 
worthy of the occasion and of the woman. Thirty- 
two graduates passed under the Arches and re- 
ceived diplomas. The Sunday-school interests 
were advanced by daily instruction in Normal 
classes. 
OCEAN CITY, THE Chautauquans of South 
NEW JERSEY. Jersey gathered at Ocean 
City, July 31, for their annual assembly. The 
managers endeavored to arrange for the Assem- 
bly a program whose character would attract, 
interest, and instruct every one. The aim was 
strength and utility. A consciousness that all 
these desires were realized, was a great source 
of gratification to all concerned. 

The enthusiasm reached a high status in the 
Cc. L. S.C. thermometer; right royal Chautauqua 
salutes were given, and the fires burned brightly 
upon the altars. 

A new plan adopted this year worked grandly. 
All the graduates were requested to give an 
essay on Recognition Day. There were four 
graduates from Vineland who complied, and 
their productions were admirably written and 
carefully arranged, and were heartily received. 
We intend to adopt this new plan in the 
future. Soliciting representatives from other 
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circles and naming them upon our program was 
another innovation this year, which has been 
quite satisfactory in its results. We intend to 
adopt the following plan for the coming year: 
in order to gain new circles and revive the 
Chautauqua interest, we shall print circulars 
setting forth the Chautauqua Idea, and send 
them to all pastors of different denominations 
in South Jersey, and request their co-operation 
in forming circles. 

The Round Tables were generally conducted 
in a conversational way, asking and answering 
questions about Chautauqua work. It is pro- 
posed to give them more attention in the future. 

Recognition Day was a delightful occasion. 
The Recognition Service, the Chautauqua march, 
the Chautauqua songs, graduates’ essays, and 
floral offerings all made the place one of joy and 
delight. The Rev. J. S. Parker delivered a fine 
address before the nine graduates, after which 
they were presented with their diplomas. The 
Rev. C. B. Ogden entertained the audience in 
his usual graceful and edifying manner with his 
stories in chalk. The day closed with a lecture 
by the Rev. Jas. Liske. 

OCEAN GROVE, THE Assembly inaugurated 

NEW JERSEY. six years ago among the 
thousands who seek rest and recreation at this 
famous sea-side resort, has grown steadily in 
popular favor. 

The session of 1890 extended from July 12 to 
23 and the conductor this year, as from the first, 
was the Rev. B. B. Loomis, who was heartily 
sustained by President Stokes and the other of- 
ficers of the association. The Normal class was 
taught by the Rev. J. F. Clymer, D.D., the Ad- 
vanced Normal by Dr. Loomis, assisted by the 
Rev. W. H. Groat ; and the Bible Lessons on the 
Life and Journeys of St. Paul were given by 
Mrs. B. B. Loomis to a large and enthusiastic 
class of boys and girls. 

A series of Post-Graduate Studies designed to 
cover the Bible in five years, was introduced by 
the conductor and received with great favor. 

A special feature of the Assembly was a course 
of lectures upon the Jewish Tabernacle, given by 
the Rev. W. H. Groat, and illustrated by a fine 
model one-third the dimensions of the original 
structure, and which was described at one time 
to an audience of more than two thousand peo- 
ple. Other lectures were delivered by the Rev. 
O. A. Brown, D.D., the Rev. Henry Wheeler, 
D.D., the Rev. R. S. Pardington, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Chautauqua Assembly, 
and J. Chester Wilson, Esq. A grand concert 
was given by the Assembly choir—Professor J. 
R. Sweeney, director—to an audience of six 
thousand. The exercises were broadened and 
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varied by conferences of ‘‘The King’s Daugh- 
ters,” Primary Teachers, The Mothers’ Meet- 
ing, C. L. S. C. Round Tables, and Ocean Grove 
Alumni meetings. 

The Baccalaureate sermon was delivered Sun- 
day, July 20, by the Rev. Edward G. Andrews, 
one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and the address on commencement day 
July 23, was by the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D. 

The C. L. S. C. Recognition services were ob- 
served in connection with the graduating exer- 
cises of the Assembly classes, and consisted of 
the passing of the arches by members of the 
Class of ’90, formal recognition by the conductor 
in Young People’s Temple, the commencement 
march, participated in by all departments of the 
Assembly and by visiting Chautauquans, the 
oration and the presentation of diplomas by 
President E. H. Stokes, D.D., closing with a 
general reception at the parlors of the Arlington 
Hotel and a Camp-Fire onthe ocean beach, In 
all, one hundred and thirty-three diplomas were 
awarded—distributed as follows: C. L. S. C. 


Class of ’90, 32; Normal Class, 16; Advanced 
Normal, 8; Post-Graduate, 12; Junior Depart- 
ment, 65. 

Broad and liberal plans are already under way 
for the Assembly of ’gr. 


PIASA BLUFFS, Piasa BLUFFS Assembly 


ILLINOIS. opened July 31 and con- 
tinued until August 19, with an excellent pro- 
gram. 

The new Amphitheater, a fine building with- 
out and within, seating one thousand people, 
was ready. 

Dr. Lenig conducted the Chautauqua work, 
and the Rev. J. C. W. Coxe conducted the Sun- 
day-school Normal work. There were twelve 
Round Tables held which were very interesting 
and instructive. Many topics were discussed, 
and the question box settled many problems for 
the busy Chautauquans. Fifteen new members 
joined the Class of 1894, and a great many more 
Chautauquans were enrolled than in the past 
years. 

The great days were the W.C. T. U., Grand 
Army, Sunday-school, Young People’s, and 
Recognition Day, August 31. Dr. Lenig con- 
ducted all the services of the latter occa- 
sion. Promptly at the hour the flower girls 
met at their headquarters, the graduates at the 
C. L. S. C. headquarters, and the undergradu- 
ates at their post. At the signal all marched to 
the Golden Gate, through which the graduates 
passed while the flower misses strewed their 
path with flowers. When all were in their 
places, the beautiful Recognition service, con- 
sisting of song and responsive service, was gone 
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through with. Dr. C. P. Masden delivered the 
Recognition address, on ‘‘How and What to 
Read.’’ Dr. Lenig presented diplomas to two 
graduates. Prizes were presented for the prize 
examination on the studies of last year. The 
day closed with the Camp-Fire service. 
PIEDMONT, THE third session of this As- 

GEORGIA. sembly opened with the Pea- 
body State Teachers’ Institute, July 1 and closed 
on August 24. By common consent it was the 
best yet held and the indications for the future 
are of the most hopeful kind. The plan of in- 
struction announced and the program for lec- 
tures were carried out in full. 

The college opened on July 16 with five pro- 
fessors and about one hundred students. The 
Teachers’ Institute had more than one hundred in 
attendance. The special classes including Art, 
Physical Culture, Kindergarten, Elocution, and 
Music, were all well attended. 

Though there were lectures and entertain- 
ments of a popular character from the first of 
July, the Assembly really began on the first 
Tuesday in August and continued with increas- 
ing interest to August 25. During the Assembly, 
Dean Wright conducted a Ministers’ Institute 
and a School of the English Bible, and Dr. Gil- 
let, a Sunday-school Normal Class. 

One of the most distinguished guests of the 
Assembly and most interesting of all the corps 
of lecturers was the Hon. Wm. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, who deliv- 
ered two lectures, one on ‘‘Education and Crime’” 
and one on “‘ The Windows of the Soul.’”’ Ag- 
riculture was represented in a Farmers’ In- 
stitute, and honored by the presence of the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Hon. Edwin Willetts. 

Among the great days of the Assembly were 
Recognition Day, Talmage Day, and Grady 
Memorial Day. The decorations for Recog- 
nition were beautiful and the service interesting. 

Four members of the Class of ’90 received 
their diplomas. The interests of the C. L. S. C. 
are carefully looked after here. Daily Round 
Tables, the Sunday Vesper Service, and other 
special means were made use of to keep it be- 
fore the people. Reviews of the books of last 
year and previews of the books to be read the 
coming year, conversations on pronunciation 
and on provincialisms in the use of language, 
folk lore and dialect studies were among the in- 
teresting topics discussed at Round Tables. 

Music was furnished by a good chorus under 
the direction of Professor Alwyn Smith and an 
orchestra from Weber’s Band of Cincinnati. 

Dr. A. H. Gillet has been the superintendent 
at Piedmont from the first. 
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PUGET SOUND, THE sixth annual session 
WASHINGTON. met at Chautauqua Beach, 
Monday, July 21, and closed Saturday, August 2. 

Among its leading features were lectures by 
the Rev. A. G. Wilson, Prof. M. G. Ward, the 
Rev. E. G. Wheeler, the Rev. I. W. Reva, the 
Rev. Geo. A. Tewksbury, and the Rev. T. G. 
Watson. 

Prof. J. H. Coyine organized a chorus concert 
with good success. The Round Tables re- 
viewed the year’s course. Miss M. E. Male 
represented the C. L. S.C. and aroused much 
interestin the literature of the course. The 
Ministerial Congress held daily sessions for one 
week, and enrolled forty names from three 
states. This will be a regular feature of the 
future. The W.C. T. U. School of Methods 
was diligently carried out by Mrs. M. L. T. Hid- 
den, the State Secretary. 

The Good Templars held the Grand Lodge of 
the state and had over seventy lodges repre- 
sented by about two hundred delegates. The 
leading excitement of their session gathered 
about the dedication of a new hall 56x 36 feet 
on the ground, costing $1,800, all of which was 
raised before the dedication. This is the finest 
building on the grounds, and the order deserve 
great credit for their perseverance and liberality. 

Extensive improvements are contemplated for 
the coming season. Ten thousand dollars is to 
be expended on a hotel; a permanent wharf is 
to be built, and several cottages are already 
pledged. 

The following summer schools are contem- 
plated: Music, with a State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Microscopy, with stereopticon illustrations; 
Saxon and English lectures; Walks and Talks 
in Geology ; Temperance School of Methods. 

The Rev. G. A. Tewksbury was chosen Presi- 
dent; the Rev. Samuel Greene, Secretary ; 
W. H. Reeves, Treasurer; the Rev. D. I. Pierce, 
D. D., Superintendent of Instruction; and the 
Rev. C. R. Pomeroy, Superintendent of grounds. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN, ‘THE attendance on 

COLORADO. the opening day, 
July 9, of the Rocky Mountain Assembly was 
greater than on the similar occasion in the three 
former years, and the numbers increased with 
each succeeding day throughout the session. The 
standard of excellence reached in all the depart- 
ments was higher than at any former gathering, 
and in every particular the results have been 
of the most satisfactory character. The various 
exercises were conducted by men and women of 
wide reputation in the specialties which they 
represented. 

Clearer than ever before was it shown here, 
what a strong factor in the progressive move- 


ments of the day the C. L. S. C. has grown to be. 
Its influence is making itself felt throughout 
the state. On Recognition Day the full pro- 
gram, customary on such occasions, was carried 
out, and a large class was graduated. Diplomas 
were also presented to those who had finished 
the Sunday-school Normal course, in the daily 
study of which during the session great enthusi- 
asm was felt. It was made one of the most im- 
portant features of the season. 

On the popular platform the bright, particular 
star was Professor Martha Foote Crow, whose 
lectures, full of instruction, sparkling with in- 
terest, put her hearers in touch with the spirit 
of the time regarding the living questions on 
which she spoke. A noticeable feature of the 
Assembly was the decidedly practical character 
of most of the subjects discussed. Dr. Corwin’s 
lectures on health, presented in a novel and 
charming manner, were freighted with facts 
which could but put all who heard them on 
guard against the insidious foes lurking every- 
where to inaugurate the reign of disease. Other 
speakers moved in line with these two, and the 
whole trend of the work was kept in the true 
Chautauqua channel of popular education. 

The departments more formally set apart for 
the purposes of instruction were efficiently man- 
ned and well patronized. 

SAN MARCOS, THERE are nowhere lovelier 

TEXAS. landscapes than those which 
greet the eye from the observatory that sur- 
mounts the tabernacle on the San Marcos As- 
sembly grounds. The Assembly is situated on 
the summit of Mount St.. Marcos, a spur of a 
contiguous range of considerable extent. The 
elevation is probably two hundred and fifty feet 
above the adjacent plain. The summit and the 
slopes of the mountain are covered with cedar, 
oak, and other forms of hardy mountain arbor- 
escence. To this native vegetation the Assem- 
bly managers have added vines and tropical 
plants of various kinds. The slopes are terraced, 
and the terraces form walks and drives whose 
borders are ornamented with artificial fountains 
and a lake, while from the overarching boughs 
the joyous notes of the mountain bird may be 
heard mingling with the music of the zephyrs as 
they rustle through the thick foliage. 

The sixth session of the San Marcos Assem- 
bly opened June 26 and closed July 23. All the 
exercises were well attended. 

There were three lectures daily, morning and 
evening, in the Tabernacle, and afternoon in the 
Cc. L. S.C. pavilion. The most popular speak- 
ers were, James C.’Ambrose, the Rev. M. B. 
Chapman, D.D., President W. T. Stott, D.D., 
Dr. Black, and Col. L. F. Copeland. Many 
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others were well received. The whole exercises 
seemed to have been in advance of any previous 
year. 

The C. L. S. C. department was well attended 
and many interesting and instructive lectures 
were given. It was under the management of 
the Rev. M. O. Keller. 

The Sunday-school Normal was conducted by 
Dr. H. M. Dubose. A series of very instructive 
lectures was given on the symbolisms of the Bi- 
ble. Dr. Dubose is well fitted for the work which 
he performs as Superintendent. The music class 
was taught by Miss Carrie Franklin, who did 
much in drilling the choir and furnishing ex- 
cellent music. The School of Oratory was con- 
ducted by Miss Mae Thomas. The Teachers’ 
Normal was ably conducted by Prof. S. J. Jones. 
Much enthusiasm was manifested over the work. 
This no doubt will be*more largely attended an- 
other year. 

The platform was decorated on Recognition 
Day with flowers and arches. The program 
was carried out; diplomas presented by the 
Superintendent; and an excellent paper was read 
by the graduate, Mrs. H.L,.Vredenburgh. Thirty- 
five handed in their names, signifying their in- 
tention to read the course. 


SEASIDE, THE close of the last session 


NEW JERSEY. of the Seaside Assembly was 
such as to leave the outlook for the future more 


promising than ever before. Great numbers 
took advantage of the opportunities offered, and 
the best evidence of the high quality of the 
work done was to be found in the generally ex- 
pressed determination to come back for another 
year. The idea that grown-up, busy people 
may still secure for themselves the advantage 
of school-room instruction is rapidly spreading, 
and at the summer schools were to be seen 
many in middle life and not afew with gray 
hair among the most diligent and interested of 
all in attendance. 

The classes in Physical Culture proved espe- 
cially attractive during the season, drawing 
both old and young into vigorous endeavor both 
to gain and to keep good health. The art and 
the music department were presided over by 
teachers of marked ability and were filled by 
students of earnest purpose. The five perma- 
nent buildings erected on the grounds, providing 
sufficient facilities for carrying on all the work, 
show that the Assembly is well established and 
expects to stay. 

The Sunday-school Normal and the Assembly 
Bible Classes met daily for instruction. The 
Summer School of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy has been a part of this in- 
stitution from the beginning, and adds greatly 
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to the substantial character of the undertaking. 

At the present writing the reports of Recog- 
nition Day have not been received, but great 
preparations were made for it, and all indica- 
tions pointed to prosperous results. A large 
number of those to graduate were in attend- 
ance, anticipating with pleasure the day which 
was to crown them with victory. 

SILVER LAKE, THE session opened with a 

NEW YORK. camp meeting, July 14, 
which continued until July 21, with great inter- 
est. The Assembly proper opened July 22, and 
continued until August 7. 

The general program was excellent, contain- 
ing as speakers, Prof. W. H. Dana, on European 
Travel ; Prof. Andrews, Frank Beard, the Rev. 
D. A. J. Palmer, and Gen. O. O. Howard, for 
G.A.R. Day; Dr. Geo. P. Hayes; the Rev. 
W. I. Haven; Chancellor Sims ; the Hon. Will 
Cumback ; H. H. Ragan, stereopticon lecturer ; 
and Dr. J. Ll. Hurlbut; the Harrington Concert 
Company, Prof. C. C. Leslie and chorus, and 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers, for music ; and Prof. 
W. A. Putnam, Prof. Alfred Pearsall, and Nella 
Brown Pond, readers and impersonators. The 
meeting showed great improvement on last 
year’s, with largely increased audiences. 

The Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut conducted most of 
the C. L. S.C. Round Tables, the method being 
a familiar discussion of the topic proposed. 

On Recognition Day there were fifteen gradu- 
ates and one hundred and six Chautauquans in 
line. Twenty-four persons joined theC. L. S.C. 
during the session, and the Class of 1894 has a 
good prospect, as many persons went home 
determined to form local circles. 

The grounds have been greatly improved 
during the year; thirty new cottages built, and 
one member of the Board of Trustees has offered 
the Assembly a gift of $6,000 on certain con- 
ditions, which the Trustees are considering. 

TAHOE, ANOTHER Pacific Coast Chautau- 
NEVADA. qua Assembly has just been or- 
ganized at Lake Tahoe, a most beautiful place 
in the high Sierras. The Nevada Chautauquans 
are the originators of the enterprise and they 
have every reason to be delighted with the out- 
come. They are too far away from Pacific 
Grove to be able to attend that Assembly and so 
they wisely decided to have one of their owr. 
The spot chosen is this wonderful lake, of which 
the whole world is beginning to hear. It lies 
6,200 feet above the sea, encircled with mount- 
ains from two to three thousand feet higher, 
many of them snow-crowned and all of them 
majestic in outline, and covered with forests of 
pine and spruce which reach nearly to the summit. 
No words can do justice to the grandeur and 
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beauty which lie on every hand: the blue and 
shining water, the lofty peaks, the noble forests, 
the glorious waterfalls,—all are indescribably, 
beautiful. At the eastern side of the lake an ex- 
tensive lumber business has been carried on for 
thirty years and the mountains near have been 
almost stripped of their great pines and spruces. 
The place is called Glenbrook and here in an old 
planing mill, thoroughly cleared out and seated 
with rude benches, with a buzz-saw suspended 
from a neighboring pine tree for a bell, the 
Lake Tahoe Chautauqua Assembly was begun. 
Many a grand enterprise has had as primitive 
a beginning, and here this very opening year 
there has been a program carried out, of which 
any Assembly might be proud. 

Bishop Vincent himself was present to give 
the best of lectures and most helpful and sug- 
gestive talks. A number of other lecturers fol- 
lowed, notably President A. W. Quayle, the Rev. 
Selah Brown of Los Angeles, and Professor Virgil 
A. Pinckley of Ohio. The Vesper Services and 
Round Tables were especially delightful and 
largely attended considering the few people who 
live here and the limited number of Chautau- 
quans who were able to be present. 

On Recognition Day, Chanceller Vincent 
gave diplomas to the Rev. T. E. and Mrs Sisson 
of Nevada, who have been largely instrumental 
in starting this enterprise for which we all 
prophesy a grand future. There was an excel- 
lent Bible School conducted by the Rev. H. H. 
Rice and Miss Lucy Washburn, and a Cooking 
School under Mrs. Sophie W. Knight, which 
was very popular. 

The officers of the Assembly are the Rev. E. 
W. Vandeventer, President, and the Rev. T. E. 
Sisson, Secretary and Treasurer. 

WASECA, THE Waseca Assembly opened 
MINNESOTA. on the evening of July 8 and 
closed July 31. The session of twenty-four days 
was carried out almost perfectly according to the 
previous plan, there being only two or three 
failures, and these not important. The attend- 
anee was large from the first day to the closing 
hour, the increase being very marked over any 
previous year. The gate receipts were about 
double those of last year, and there was a large 
increase in attendance on the various schools 
and classes. The list of schools published in 
our July issue was successfully conducted. 

In addition to the lecturers promised for the 
session the Assembly had Bishop Vincent, the 
Hon. Will Cumback, Dr. J. W. Lee, the Rev. J. 
P. Brushingham, Dr. P. S. Henson, President 
J. W. Strong, Prof. C. H. Cooper, Prof. H. L. 
Osborne, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, Dr. F. O. Holman, 
Dr. Levi Gilbert, the Rev. H. E. Warner, the 


Rev. S. B. Warner, the Rev. R. H. Craig, the 
Rev. Dr. Forbes, Dr. O. H. Tiffany, Bishop Fitz- 
gerald, Dr. R. N. McKaig, the Rev. Thomas 
McClerg, the Rev. J. F. Stout, Mr. T. K. 
Iyenaga. 

Prof. H. A. Lewis was musical director. A 
large chorus met daily, and among the soloists 
were Mme. Abbie Carrington, Mr. F. B. Rhodes, 
Miss May Carter, Mrs. Wright, and Mrs. 
Goodell. 

Special mention should be made of the work 
done by Prof. A. W. Rankin, Miss Shultes, and 
Miss Summers in the Teachers’ Retreat, of the 
Rev. C. M. Heard, President of the Itinerants’ 
Club, the Rev. S. A. Warner, conductor of the 
Epworth League work, and of the Rev. F. M. 
Rule, instructor of the Sunday-school Normal 
Class. 

The Round Table met each day at 5 o’clock 
and was conducted on the orthodox plan. 
Plans and experiences were freely exchanged, 
and a delightful course of lectures on Roman 
History was given by Prof. Cooper, of Carleton 
College. These meetings were the heart of the 
Assembly. Recognition Day was a great suc- 
cess. Dr. Henson gave the address, and the di- 
plomas were presented by the Superintendent, 
the Rev. H. C. Jennings. The graduating class 
numbered fifty-five, most of whom were present, 
and the enthusiasm was all that could be de- 
sired. Chautauqua has a stronger hold on 
Minnesota than ever before, and the Class of ’94 
will see an increase in numbers over the past. 

The grounds were much improved. A spur 
track has been laid tothe gates, and frequent 
trains brought passengers directly to the Park, 
while many large excursions were run from 
surrounding towns. The outlook is much bet- 
ter than ever before. Plans are now making 
for enlarged work, and for better facilities. 
Waseca has become the center of Northwestern 
Chautauqua work. 

WEIRS, THE fourth annual ses- 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, sion of the Winnepe- 
saukee Lake Assembly at Weirs, New Hamp- 
shire, came to aclose July 24. It was ‘‘short 
and sweet,” lasting only four days, a shorter 
time than ever before, but also more interesting 
and better attended; and it was a contradic- 
tion to the adage that the enjoyment of a pleas- 
ure is always greater in the anticipation than in 
the realization, for everybody seemed to be 
having the best time possible. The program be- 
tokened considerable previous labor on the part 
of the managers. 

The lectures were, ‘‘ Surface Geology” and 
‘*Glacial Work in New Hampshire,”’ the 
Rev. M. V. B. Knox; “‘ Temperance, ts. 
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M. V. B. Knox, State President of the W. C.T. U.; 
“‘ People I’ve Met, and Places I’ve Seen,”’ by the 
Rev. G. A. Curtis; ‘‘The Race Problem from 
Personal Observation,” by the Rev. T. B. John- 
son; ‘‘ The Uses of Art Culture,’”’ by J. Weare; 
“Punctual People,’’ by the Rev. C. W. Brad- 
lee. Music, supplied largely by the circles, 
relieved the intermissions. 

The ‘‘Circle Work’’ was treated by ‘‘ The 
Archers,” of Tilton, ‘‘ The Argus,’’ of Milford, 
and the ‘‘Raymond,” of Nashua, all of New 
Hampshire. The Rev. J. M. Williams, Ph. D., 
conducted the C. L. S.C. Round Tables through- 
out. Recognition Day received special atten- 
tion. The Rev. J. M. Durrell gave the address 
in the morning. The services took place in the 
afternoon. A procession of go’s, alumni, and 
friends, was formed. Flower girls led the way 
to the Golden Gate, which was erected in the 
grove and through which the graduating class 
was admitted to the Hall in the Grove. Here 
Dr. Knox welcomed them to the fellowship of 
the society, then they returned to the Aditori- 
um, where they were addressed by Dr. Knox. 
After the distribution of diplomas the service 
closed. 

In the evening came a grand concert, with a 
chorus of sixty voices, under the management 
of C. H. Allen. 


Not the least entertaining feature of the 
session was the balloon ascension, July 23. This 
ascension is typical of the progress made during 
the last year, and the assembly promises to be- 
come permanent. 


FIFTY-THREE assemblies modeled more or less 
faithfully after Chautauqua were held in the 
present summer in the United States, Canada, 
and England. Reports from ten of these 
appeared in our September number; twenty- 
nine are reported in the present impression ; 
thirteen have sent us yet no account of their 
work, They are, Battle Ground, Ind., Bay View 
Mich., Black Hills, Dak., Blackpool Eng., Lake 
Bluff, Ill., Long Beach, Cal., Monteagle, Tenn., 
Mt. Grove, Pa., Ocean Park, Me., Oxford, Eng., 
Redondo Beach, Cal., Round Lake, N.Y., Hiram, 
O. Sessions were held at all these points. At all 
of the American gatherings, excepting Battle 
Ground, Ind , and Hiram, O., the Recognition 
Day of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle was observed and diplomas presented. 
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One of the most significant developments of 
the assembly this year was a gathering held at 
Asbury Park, N. J., by the colored people. The 
leading members of the New Jersey Conference 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church and 
other conferences of that denomination took up 
the Chautauqua idea and organized an educa- 
tional institute, which held a meeting in August. 
The atte ndence was large and much interest was 
manifested by the clergymen and lay members 
who were present. Jt is the first time in the 
history of any colored denomination that a sum- 
mer educational institution has been organized. 
Courses were given in church history, church 
government, and Greek. The evenings were 
devoted to entertainments and debates partici- 
pated in by leading colored men of the North. 
The institution will be incorporated this coming 
winter and will hold its meetings regularly every 
summer at Asbury Park. 

The two English gatherings we hope to be able 
to report fully in November. At Oxford where 
the University-Extension Movement holds its 
summer meetings, the session closed Sept. 2. 
An elabrate program wasconducted. At Black- 
pool the National Home Reading Union holds 
its meeting. The transformation of this 
famous watering place during the session is 
described in the August number of the Contem- 
porary Review. 

‘“‘Within a few hours one of the gayest and 
idlest of watering-places found itself trans- 
formed, as if by magic, into a University. 
Bewildered visitors and inhabitants gazed in 
wonder at theaters and concert-halls placarded 
with names which they had never seen any- 
where but on the title pages of books and in the 
columns of literary and scientific reviews. 
For the old programs, gaudy with the at- 
tractions of melodrama and opera bouffe, 
had been substituted programs grave with 
the syllabuses of academic professors. Winter- 
gardens, pierhead, assembly-rooms, all had 
been subsidised for addresses and lectures. 
Every morning and afternoon audiences, num- 
bering in some cases upward of 500, assem- 
bled in the Opera House and the theaters, not 
for the ordinary amusements of such places, 
but to hear teachers like the Master of Down- 
ing College expounding the mysteries of 
physiology, or Professor Rhys Davids the 
origin of fables.’’ 
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THE WITANAGEMOT. 

HE Witanagemot was assembled in the Great 
Hall of Westminster in all its imperial 
pomp. It was on his throne that the king sate 
now—and it was the sword that was in his right 
hand. Some seated below, and some standing 
beside the throne, were the officers of the basi- 
Teus of Britain. There were to be seen camara- 
rius and pincerna, chamberlain and cup-bearer ; 
disc thegn and hors thegn: the thegn of the 
dishes and the thegn of the stud; with many 


more whose state offices may not impossibly 


have been borrowed from the ceremonial pomp 
of the Byzantine court. Next to these sat the 
clerks of the chapel, with the king’s confessor 
at their head. 

Below the scribes a place was left on the floor 
and farther down sat the chiefs of the Witan. 
Of these, first in order, both from their spiritual 
rank and their temporal possessions, sat the 
Lords of the Church. Around each prelate, as 
stars round a sun, were his own special priestly 
retainers, selected from his diocese. Farther 
still down the hall are the great civil lords and 


vice-king vassals of the ‘‘ Lord-Paramount.’’ 
On the same bench with these sub-kings, dis- 
tinguished from them by height of stature and 
calm collectedness of mien, no less than by their 
caps of maintenance and furred robes, are these 
props of strong thrones and terrors of the weak— 


the earls to whom shires and counties fall. On 
the same benches, though a little apart, are the 
lesser earls, and that higher order of thegns, 
called king’s thegns. 

Not far from these sat the chosen citizens 
from the free burgh of London. In the same 
division of the hall were found the bulk and the 
true popular part of the meeting—popular in- 
deed—as representing not the people, but the 
things the people most prized—valor and wealth: 
the thegn land-owners, called in the old deeds 
the ‘‘ Ministers.”” They sate with swords by 
their side, all of varying birth, fortunes, and 
connection, whether with king, earl, or ceorl. 
For in the different divisions of the old Hep- 
tarchy, the qualification varied: high in East 
Anglia, low in Wessex, so that what was wealth 
in one shire was poverty in the other. Farther 
down still, at the extreme end of the 
hall, crowding by the open doors, fill- 
ing up the space without, were the ceorls 
themselves, a vast and not powerless body; in 
these high courts (distinct from the shire gemots, 


or local senates) never called upon to vote or to 
speak or to act, oreven to sign names to the 
doom, but only to shout ‘‘yea, yea’’ when the 
proceres pronounced their sentence. Yet not 
powerless were they, but rather to the Witan, 
what public opinion is to the Witan’s successor, 
our modern parliament—they were opinion! 
and according to their numbers and their senti- 
ments, easily known and boldly murmured, 
often and often must that august court of basi- 
leus and prelate, vassal king and mighty earl, 
have .shaped the council and adjudged the 
doom.—Bulwer-Lytton. 


CURRENT ENGLISH. 

B. NOTHING happens or occurs now; it 
“‘transpires.’? ‘‘A number of cases,’ I read the 
other day, ‘‘ had transpired,” and all I can say 
is that I hope they feel better after transpiring. 
But a still more remarkable statement I lately 
read by a popular English novelist, who, wish- 
ing to inform us that if his hero were suffering 
from any secret sorrow he concealed it from the 
world, says, ‘‘No skeleton in the background 
ever transpired.’’ 

M. No! You must have invented that. 

B. Tassure you it isa fact, almost incredible 
as it may seem. But to go on with a few more 
examples. We now “ inaugurate’’ every thing 
that we do not “‘initiate,’”’ apparently without 
an idea of what the words really mean. We 
“‘commence,’”? we rarely begin. We give 
“ovations” to persons, not meaning rotten 
eggs. We “‘open up” every thing; but why 
up? Soon we shall open up a door, or a house. 
“Tothe general reader this volume,” we are 
told by a late writer in what is called a ‘‘ prom- 
inent ’’ English newspaper, or ‘‘journal,” ‘‘ will 
open up a storehouse of new ideas.’’ A news- 
paper is called an ‘“‘issue,’’ and I wish some- 
times it could be healed. ‘Notably is con- 
stantly used for ‘‘for instance”; and ‘‘to 
notify’? in America has incorrectly the meaning 
of ‘‘to give notice,” instead of ‘“‘to make 
known.”’ ‘You are hereby notified’’ is used 
instead of ‘‘it is hereby notified to you.” 
Again, every thing is a ‘‘note” of something; 
whether the note is do, re, mi, fa, sol, or la is 
not said. Then we have “recitals” of music 
on a piano forte, and next, I suppose, we shall 
play pictures on canvas. ‘‘Trouble’’ is also 
used in a new way. ‘‘Do not trouble about it.” 
Trouble whom, or trouble what? 
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“Got” is still another word which is most 
distasteful to me, and always jars on my 
ears, yet it is constantly intruded into sentences 
where it is totally unnecessary. ‘‘Have you 
got this or that or the other thing?’’ is almost 
universal, and so is the answer, ‘‘ No, I have 
not got it’—or as those Americans say who 
wish to be extremely accurate and precise, 
“No, I have not gotten it.” 

M. But this is trivial compared with the 
chambermaid vulgarisms that I am sorry to 
say I find in many modern English works, 
of ‘‘whatever,” ‘wherever,’ and ‘‘ when- 
ever,” used for ‘what,’ ‘‘where,’’ and 
‘“‘when’’; as, for instance, “‘whatever is he 
doing,’ ‘‘wherever is he going,’’ for ‘‘ what 
is he doing,’ ‘‘where is he going.’’ Can any 
thing be more vulgar? 

B. Nothing; and it is not only vulgar, but 
quite senseless. I am sorry, too, to see that the 
improper American use of the word ‘‘quite’’ is 
now coming into voguein England. Mr. Henry 
Kingsley, for instance, says in his novel of 
“The Harveys,’’ “‘I had been quite a long time 
at school, and had never once asked him to 
come to our dingy house.’? What is quite a 
long time? Quite means entirely, or com- 
pletely. What is completely or entirely a long 
time? 


M. One of the oddest phrases used in Amer- 
ica, and one which is not justified by the usage 
of the best writers of English is, ‘“‘I don’t feel 
like going or doing”? something, for ‘‘I don’t 


feel inclined to go ordo” something. You 
may feel like a thing or a person, but how can 
you feel like an action? You may feel like a 
fool, or an ass, or a stick, possibly, but how can 
you feel like a-doing or a-going? 

B. Itis, nevertheless, universal in America. 

M. I remember being startled by what struck 
me as an extraordinary and ludicrous use of this 
phrase. I had just arrived in America, and was 
taking my breakfast in the breakfast room of 
the hotel, when a pretty woman came in with a 
little child and seated herself near me. The 
child had no appetite and refused, in a whining 
voice, every thing that was offered to it. The 
mother apparently was disturbed by this, and 
at last relapsed into silence for a few minutes. 
Then suddenly she turned to the child and said, 
“Well, don’t you feel like beefsteak ?” 

B. Feel like beefsteak! That was good. It 
is better than the singular epithet I once heard 
an American lady apply toa fish at a /adled’ 
héte. Whenit was placed on the table she 
turned to her husband and exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
an elegant fish !’’ 

M. Odder still is the American use of love 
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for like. They love beef and potatoes, and they 
like their friends. 

B. Ibeg your pardon. They “perfectly 
love’’ beef, I admit, but persons are “‘ perfectly 
sweet and lovely,” too. Think of a “‘ perfectly 
sweet and lovely’’ man, or a man who besides 
being ‘‘ perfectly fascinating,” is also “‘just as 
sweet and lovely as he can be’’; and I know 
not how many times I have heard that phrase. 
It was only yesterday that I read in an Ameri- 
can newspaper this singular description of a new 
machine: ‘‘Itisalovely notion in itself; as 
good as a gold mine,—or ever so much better.” 
“Ever so much,’’ you know, is American for 
‘‘very much.”’ 

M. Do you mean to suggest that the Ameri- 
cans have not the right to use the English lan- 
guage as they choose? 

B. If I dared todo so, Ishould. But Idon’t 
dare to do this; I have been so often abused for 
such a suggestion. 

M. The Americans are a great people, sir. 
Do you know there are over sixty millions of 
persons in America? 

B. Yes, I’ve heard allthat; and I ‘‘per- 
fectly love”? them all. But if my dearest friend 
has a wart on his nose, I can’t help seeing it. 

M. But you need not mention it. 

B. No, because he can’t get rid of it; but he 
can rid himself of bad grammar and bad En- 
glish and bad spelling.—From W. W. Story’s 
“Conversations in a Studto,’’* 


THE MYSTERIES OF ASTRONOMY. 

DURING all the ages there has been one bright 
and glittering page of loftiest wisdom unrolled 
before the eye of man. That this page may be 
read in every part, man’s whole world turns him 
before it. This motion apparently changes the 
eternally stable stars into a moving panorama, 
but is only so in appearance. The sky is a vast, 
immovable dial-plate of ‘‘that clock whose pen- 
dulum ticks ages instead of seconds,” and 
whose time is eternity. The moon moves 
among the illuminated figures, traversing the 
dial quickly, like a second-hand, once a month. 
The sun, like a minute-hand, goes over the dial 
once a year. Various planets stand for hour- 
hands, moving over the dial in various periods 
reaching up to one hundred and sixty-four 
years; while the earth, like a ship of explora- 
tion, sails the infinite azure, bearing the ob- 
servers to different points where they may in- 
vestigate the infinite problems of this mighty 
machinery. 

This dial not only shows present movements, 


* Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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but it keeps the history of uncounted ages past 
ready to be read backward in proper order; and 
it has glorious volumes of prophecy, revealing 
the far-off future to any man who is able to look 
therein, break the seals, and read the record. 
Glowing stars are the alphabet of this lofty page. 
They combine to form words. Meteors, rain- 
bows, auroras, shifting groups of stars, make 
pictures vast and significant as the armies, an- 
gels, and falling stars, in the Revelation of St. 
John—changing and progressive pictures of in- 
finite wisdom and power. 

Men have not yet advanced as far as those 
who saw the pictures John describes, and hence 
tae panorama is not understood. That contin- 
uous speech that day after day uttereth is not 
heard; the knowledge that night after night 
showeth is not seen ; and the invisible things of 
God from the creation of the world, even his 
eternal power and Godhead, clearly discover- 
able from things that are made, are not appre- 
hended. 

The greatest triumphs of men’s minds have 
been in astronomy—and ever must be. We 
have not learned its alphabet yet. We read 
only easy lessons, with as many mistakes as 
happy guesses. But in time we shall know all 


the letters, become familiar with the combina- 
tions, be apt at their interpretation, and will 


read with facility the lessons of wisdom and 
power that are written on the earth, blazoned in 
the skies, and pictured by the flowers below 
and the rainbows above.— Bishop H. W. Warren. 


THE SAXONS DISCUSS CHRISTIANITY. 


PorE BONIFACE sent letters to the King Edwin 
exhorting him to become a Christian ; and to 
“his illustrious daughter,’”’ the Queen Ethel- 
berga, admonishing her to labor for her hus- 
band’s conversion. It was not the Pope’s letter 
which fixed King Edwin’s purpose. It hap- 
pened thus : 

For many daysthe king had withdrawn from 
his usual amusements and occupations, and had 
wandered moodily about the chambers, or sat 
alone, evidently pondering many things in his 
heart. At length his resolution was taken, and 
he summoned the Witanagemot—the great 
council of the wise men of his nation—to con- 
sider the great question of religion, to the end 
that if they were also of his opinion, they might 
altogether be cleansed in Christ, the Fountain 
of Life. 

The king sat there in his oaken chair of state, 
with the elders of his people gathered around 
him, and Paulinus beside him. Not one among 
them but had heard of the new doctrine. King 
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Edwin asked them one by one what they 
thought of it. 

Coifi, chief of the priests of the old Saxon 
gods, answered at once: 

**O king, consider what this is that is now 
preached to us; for I verily declare to you, that 
the religion that we have hitherto professed, 
has, so far as I can learn, no virtue in it. For 
none of your people. has applied himself more 
diligently to the worship of the gods than I; 
and yet there are many that receive more favors 
from you, and are more preferred than I, and are 
more preferred in all their undertakings. Now, 
if the gods were good for any thing, they would 
rather forward me, who have been more care- 
fulto serve them. It remains, therefore, that 
if, upon examination, you find those new doc- 
trines which are now preached to us better and 
more efficacious, —we immediately receive them, 
without any further delay.” 

Then the Italian priest arose at the king’s 
command, and spoke. A strange contrast with 
his audience. They, stalwart and large in form, 
with bearded faces and fair hair, with broad open 
brows and honest wondering blue eyes; he, tall 
and spare, with a slight stoop in his otherwise 
majestic figure, robed in a long black robe 
girded with a cord, his dark brilliant eyes flash- 
ing from the thin pallid face, like a visible 
triumph of the spirit over the flesh. And the 
contrast in his speech was yet greater. The 
rich flow of his persuasive eloquence bore the 
hearts of the wise men with him; and when he 
ceased, Coifi the priest exclaimed that he had 
long known there was nothing in what they wor- 
shiped, but now he plainly saw that in this 
teaching were life and salvation and eternal 
happiness. Therefore he counseled that those 
unprofitable altars where he had so long served 
in vain should be destroyed with fire. 

This took place in the council-hall, and 
not long afterward, the people beheld Coifi the 
priest violating all the customs of the race, 
armed with unpriestly arms, and mounted on 
one of the king’s war-horses, ride forth from 
the palaceto the ancient temple of Woden the 
All-father and Thor the Thunderer at Godmund- 
ham. There he launched the spear into the 
sacred precincts, desecrating them by the act. 
No vengeance followed; wherefore all the 
peoplesaid the gods were nothing; and Coifi 
and his men destroyed the temple and all its 
buildings with fire. 

Great changes followed. All the nobility, after 
being instructed, were baptized with the king, 
and many of the common sort, on Easter Day. 
The national temples were destroyed, the nation- 
al religion was changed.—/rs. E. R. Charles. 
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PROCESSION OF STARS AND SOULS. 


I stoop upon the open casement, 
And looked upon the night, 

And saw the westward-going stars 
Pass slowly out of sight. 


Slowly the bright procession 
Went down the gleaming arch, 
And my soul discerned the music 
Of the long triumphal march ; 


Till the great celestial army, 
Stretching far beyond the poles, 
Became the eternal symbol 

Of the mighty march of souls. 


Onward, forever onward, 

Red Mars led on his clan ; 

And the moon, like a mailéd maiden, 
Was riding in the van. 


And some were bright in beauty, 

And some were faint and small, 

But these might be, in their great heights, 
The noblest of them all. 


Downward, forever downward, 

Behind earth’s dusky shore, 

They passed into the unknown night— 
They passed, and were no more. 


No more! Oh, say not so! 

And downward is not just ; 

For the sight is weak and the sense is dim 
That looks through heated dust. 

The stars and the mailéd moon, 
Though they seem to fall and die, 
Still sweep in their embattled lines 
An endless reach of sky. 

And though the hills of Death 

May hide the bright array, 

The marshalled brotherhood of souls 
Still keeps its onward way. 


Upward, forever upward, 

I see their march sublime, 
And hear the glorious music 
Of the conquerers of Time. 


And long let me remember 
That the palest fainting one 
May to diviner vision be 
A bright and blazing sun. 
—Thomas Buchanan Read. 


A SPOILED CHILD. 


THE whole family came in, with Darling Pet- 
kin in the center, mounted upon the left 
shoulder of Uncle Benjamin, where he sat with a 
drum slung around his neck, which he furiously 
beat with both sticks. At length the general 
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tumult ceased and the shrill voice of Darling 
Petkin enunciated, ‘“‘ Yah, on’y nook a’ me.’’ 

When the various greetings of the family had 
been exchanged, Aunt Nancy observed that it 
wanted half an hour of dinner, and drew a roll of 
paper from her pocket. 

“Oh, do, Aunt Nancy,’’ exclaimed several 
voices, ‘‘oh, do read it.’’ 

She began : ‘‘ The production of a rational es- 
say on infant education is at once an undertak- 
ing and an event of the most——” 

Rub-a-dub-a-dub. Aunt Nancy’s theoretic es- 
say was compelled to proceed with an obligato 
accompaniment on the drum by Darling Petkin. 

‘«* The production of a rational’ ’’—rack, tack- 
a-tack, dub, dub !—‘“‘ ‘a rational system of’ ’’— 
rub !—‘“‘ ‘infant’ ’’—dub !—“‘ ‘education ;’ my 
dearest child, pray stop for only a few min- 
utes !””—rub-a-dub-a-dub !—“‘ ‘ The production,’ 
I repeat, ‘of a rational system of ’’’—row-de- 
dow !—‘‘ ‘of infant education ’—my darling, 
pray wait a minute !—‘is at once an undertak- 
ing and an event of’ ’’—ti-ti-rub!—“ ‘ the most’ ”’ 
—ri-tum-dub !—‘‘‘ vital importance—’ ”’ 

Aunt Nancy’s learned essay on infant educa- 
tion was quite overwhelmed. ‘‘Bless his dear, 
sweet face,’? murmured mamma, he’s so fond of 
hisdrum, Aunt Nancy.’’ Whereupon every one 
in the room, except one personage, uttered 
some ejaculation of admiration; the one 
personage who did not contribute his voice 
to the applause of the performance was Mr. 
Bellyfield, a corpulent, elderly gentleman, who 
had arrived in his own carriage at the same time 
as the batch of uncles and aunts. 

The dinner-bell now resounded from the hall, 
and the whole party made a show of escorting 
Mr. Bellyfield ; but somehow or other, it hap- 
pened that Darling Petkin got in the very cen- 
ter of the group and carried off ‘‘the attention.”’ 
They all took their seats at the table. 

‘*Shall I help you to a little soup, Mr. Belly- 
field?” 

‘“‘Thank you, madam,’ replied the gentle- 
man. 

‘‘ Me too, mamma,—me too.” 

‘‘Yes, my dear,—there, love,—I’ll just give 
him a spoonful to begin with : I know Mr. Belly- 
field will excuse it.’’ 

‘“Me, mamma, me.”’ 

It would be too arduous a task, were we to at- 
tempt to give a progressive description of the 
scene which continued through this most trying 
dinner. During the whole time did the Darling 
Petkin sit on mamma’s knee, interrupting 
every attempt she made to address anybody but 
himself, and defeating all general conversation. 

We pass over the dinner. The desert was 
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placed upon the table ; the guests now bethought 
them of merry Christmas, and were anxious to 
talk of oldtimes. But there was no doing any 
thing with Darling Petkin in the room, except 
to listen and admire or endure and be silent. It 
was now thought a little effort might cautiously 
be made to get him upstairs. 

‘* Will my sweetest go to his bed ?”’ 

‘*No, I sarn’t,—sarn’t go-a-bed.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Nancy,” pursued mamma, ‘“‘has got a 
little finger that knows it’s time Darling went to 
his own little bed.’’ 

“Aunt Nancy’s little finger says it’s very 
late ; and Darling will go to his bed,—won’t he?” 
“No, no, no,” squealed the peevish Petkin. 

“ Ay, do goey, love,’’ echoed Aunt Nancy, in 
the tenderest voice. ‘‘Oh, don’t beat mamma; 
you’ve hit her on the chin.”’ 

Here poor mamma made a show of crying, 
during which the sweet lamb settled himself in 
her lap and fell fast asleep. He was then car- 
ried to bed. Now, did all present take a fresh 
breath, and reverting to merry Christmas, pre- 
pare to have a pleasant hour. 

“‘ And now,” quoth Mr. Meredith, “and now 
I have to proposea toast.” A loud yell from the 
nursery arrested progress. 

The tumultuous entrance of Darling Petkin 


here rendered the speaker quite inaudible, and 
‘‘poor papa”’ fairly gave it up, and sat down. 
The spoiled child was in his night-gown and 
night-cap ; his drum was slung around his neck ; 
he had a sword at his side, and a drum-stick in 
one hand, while he used a wooden gun asa drum- 


stick in the other. In the very middle of the 
table did he insist upon being placed. At 
length, by a whirl of his gun, the sweet lamb 
smote a tall candle, which falling sideways, 
touched the head-dress of Grandmamma Thomp- 
son and setit allin a blaze. With a loud scream- 
ing, ‘‘Take me, mamma,’’ he flew along the 
table to mamma’s expanded arms, and in doing 
so, overturned a heavy cut-glass decanter, which 
rolled off the table and fell with one edge upon 
the toe of Mr. Scrope Bellyfield. 

‘‘ Base urchin, is it to see and hear your yells 
and antics that I am invited to this place to-day? 
Was I enveigled here to enjoy your pretty prat- 
tle close to my elbow all dinner-time ?—to feel 
continual gouts of gravy and bits of fat and 
sweetmeat dropped upen my knee ?—to have 
filbert maggots tossed into my waistcoat, and 
orange-juice and pips shot and squirted into my 
very face? Talk of system,—theory,—infant ed- 
ucation, indeed! There is not one idea enter- 
tained upon the subject by that child’s grand- 
mammas, uncles, aunts, nor, give me leave to 
say, by his papa or mamma, which is not di- 
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rectly the opposite of right. I wish distinctly 
to say that the whole system of behavior and 
treatment adopted toward that creature is as 
wrong and injurious to him now, and will be for 
his future life, as possible. A more ruinous 
system could scarcely be invented by the most 
elaborate intention of mischief. You think I 
say all this only because he has flung a 
decanter upon my toe; butIdon’t. It is the 
pain, sir, which shot the truth out of me all 
of a lump.”’ 

With these words Mr. Scrope Bellyfield 
floundered out of the room, and left the house, 
never again to set foot in it.—<Abridged from 
Richard H. Horne’s ‘The Spoiled Child.” 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


ALFRED THE GREAT wasa young man three- 
and-twenty years of age, when he became king. 
Learning however was so little cared for then, 
that at twelve years old he had not been taught 
to read. But he had an excellent mother; and 
one day this lady, whose name was Osburga, 
happened, as she was sitting among her sons, to 
read a book of Saxon poetry. The art of print- 
ing was not known until long after that period, 
and the book, which was written, was what is 
called “illuminated’’ with beautiful bright 
letters, richly painted. The brothers admiring 
it very much, their mother said, ‘‘I will give it 
to that one of you four princes who first learns 
to read.’’ Alfred sought out a tutor that very 
day, applied himself to learn with great dili- 
gence, and soon won the book. 

This great king in the first year of his reign, 
fought nine battles withthe Danes. One fatal 
winter, in the fourth year of King Alfred’s 
reign, they spread themselves in great numbers 
over the whole of England, and so dispersed 
and routed the king’s soldiers that the king 
was left alone, and was obliged to disguise 
himself as a common peasant, and to take 
refuge in the cottage of one of his cowherds 
who did not know his facé. 

Here King Alfred, while the Danes sought 
him far and wide, was left alone one day by 
the cowherd’s wife to watch some cakes which 
she put to bake upon the hearth. But being at 
work upon his bows and arrows with which 
he hoped to punish the false Danes, when 
a brighter time should come, and thinking 
deeply of his poor unhappy subjects whom the 
Danes chased through the land, his noble 
mind forgot the cakes and they burnt. ‘‘ What,”’ 
said the cowherd’s wife, who scolded him well 
when she came back, and little thought she 
was scolding the king, ‘‘ you will be ready enough 
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to eat them by and by, and yet you cannot 
watch them, idle dog.”’ 

At length the Devonshire men made head 
against a new host of Danes who landed on 
their coast, King Alfred joined the Devonshire 
men; and afterward he summoned his true 
followers and they marched on the Danish 
camp, defeated the Danes with great slaughter, 
and besieged them for fourteen days to prevent 
their escape. But being as merciful as he was 
good and brave, he then, instead of killing them, 
proposed peace on condition that they should 
depart from that western part of England and 
that Guthrum, the Danish leader, should be- 
come a Christian. 

As great and good in peace as he was great 
and good in war, King Alfred never rested from 
his labors to improve his people. He had 
studied Latin after learning to read English, 
and now another of his labors was to translate 
Latin books into the English-Saxon tongue, 
that his people might be interested and improved 
by their contents. He made just laws that they 
might live more happily and freely ; heturned 
away all partial judges, that no wrong might be 
done them ; he wasso careful of their property, 
and punished robbers so severely, that it was a 
common thing to say that under King Alfred 
garlands of golden chains and jewels might 
have hung across the streets, and no man would 
have touched one. He founded schools; he 
patiently heard causes himself in his court of 
justice ; the great desires of his heart were to 
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do right to all his subjects, and to leave England 
better, wiser, happier in all ways than he 
found it. 

All this time he was afflicted with a terrible 
unknown disease, which caused him violent 
and frequent pain that nothing could relieve. 
He bore it, as he had borne all the troubles of 
his life, like a brave, good man, until he was 
fifty-three years old, and then having reigned 
thirty years, he died. He died in the year gor; 
but, long ago as that is, his fame and the love 
and gratitude with which his subjects regarded 
him, are freshly remembered to the present 
hour. 

Under the great Alfred, all the best points of 
the English Saxon character were first en- 
couraged, and in him first shown. It has been 
the greatest character among the nations of the 
earth. Wherever the descendants of the Saxon 
race have gone, have sailed, or have otherwise 
made their way, even to the remotest regions of 
the world, they have been patient, persevering, 
never to be broken in spirit, never to be turned 
aside from enterprises on which they have re- 
solved. In Europe, Asia, Africa, America, the 
whole world over ; in the desert, in the forest, 
on the sea; scorched by a burning sun, or 
frozen by ice that never melts, the Saxon blood 
remains unchanged. Wheresoever that race 
goes, there laws and industry and safety for life 
and property and all the great results of steady 
perseverance, are certain to arise.—Abridged 

Srom Dickens’ “‘ Alfred the Great.’ 
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No better description of ‘‘ A Natu- 

uralist’s Voyage Round the 
World’’* can be given than that written on its 
first appearance by a leading critic, ‘‘One of the 
most interesting narratives of voyaging that it 
has been my lot to take up, and one which must 
always occupy a distinguished place in the his- 
tory of scientific navigation.”” The book has 
since become like an old friend to the reading 
world. Written in a style so plain and simple 
that a child can understand and enjoy it, it is yet 
the record of the close and minute observations 
ofa man of science, made in almost every depart- 
ment of thegreat field of nature. Starting from 
England, the exploring ship Beagle sailed south 
to the Cape Verde Islands, crossed to South 
America and from a point just below the equator 


Travels. 


*A Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World. By Charles 
Darwin, M. A.,F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. Price, $5.00. 


skirted the entire coast of that continent, pass- 
ing through the Straits of Magellan back to near 
the equator again. Striking off then across the 
Pacific, it passed among the islands of Polynesia, 
reached New Zealand and Australia, crossed the 
Indian Ocean to Mauritius, made the Cape of 
Good Hope, and then back through the Atlantic, 
home. It stopped for exploration at every point 
along the route possessing any interest for the 
expedition, and the whole history of the voyage 
was kept by Mr. Darwin in his journal, which 
constitutes the volume. From a general de- 
scription of the appearance of every section 
visited, he passes to an account of the people 
and their customs and manners, and takes up the 
fauna and flora and the geology as only a thorough 
naturalist can. The new edition with its fine 
illustrations is in every way a charming one to 
the eye. 

A very pleasant way for young readers—or 
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older ones as well—to gain their first acquaint- 
ance with the nations of Asia is by reading 
‘* Our Asiatic Cousins.”’* The writing isso plain, 
straightforward, and informal that the reader 
readily learns their relationship to each other and 
to himself, and feels placed on a tamiliar footing 
in this branch of the great family circle of hu- 
manity. The natural effect of the book is to 
awaken a desire for more intimate knowledge. 

If the author of ‘‘In Western Levant’’ + had 
been the first to visit the lands described, and 
his book had been the first one published about 
them, it would contain matter of great interest. 
Asit is he merely has repeated information which 
every passably well informed stay-at-home 
knows in outline and can gain in detail with the 
help of a map, a few historical references, and 
some pictures. If he had written about this old 
matter, in some new or engaging or effective 
manner, there would still be ample reason for the 
appearance of the book, but its literary value is 
only on a par with its instructive ability. The 
appearance of the book is fine but there are fre- 
quent traces of careless work, such as the spell- 
ings, Herodtus and Carthaganian, the division of 
the word sagac-ious, and sentences in which 
the verb and subject do not agree as occur 
on pages 37 and 38. 

The work of Mr. Hearn in “Two Years in 
the French West Indies’’t is a series of 
word paintings. The style attracts and de- 
lights one at the beginning, but, like an at- 
mosphere too heavily loaded with fragrance, it 
soon loses its exhilarating effects and causes 
weariness. The consciousness grows upon the 
reader of a constant effort made ‘“‘to suit the 
sound to the sense,’’ to reproduce in descriptive 
words the effects of the dreamy, charming South- 
land through which the authortraveled. Many of 
the character sketches are entirely free from 
this fault and are exceedingly enjoyable. 


Two of the late studies of this 
period supplement each other ad- 
. mirably They are De Saint- 
Armand’s ‘‘ Marie Antoinette,’’|| and the first 
volume of McCarthy’s ‘‘ French Revolution.’’Z 


The French 
Revolution. 


* Our Asiatic Cousins. By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Company. 

¢+In Western Levant. By Francis C. Sessions. 
York: Welch, Fracker Company. Price, $1.50. 

} Two Yearsin the French West Indies. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $2.00. 

| Marie Antoinette and the end of the Old Régime. By 
Imbert de Saint-Armand. Translated by Thomas Ser. 
geant Perry. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 

2 The French Revolution. By Justin H. McCarthy, M. P. 
In Two Volumes. New York, Harper and Brothers. 
Price, $1.50. 


New 
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The first ends with what the author calls the 
‘‘close of the Old Régime” the compulsory 
journey of the King and family from Versailles 
to the Tuileries ; the second with the fall of the 
Bastile. De Saint-Armand is full of enthusi- 
astic admiration for his heroine. He admits 
none of the criticisms of her enemies. He de- 
clares her innocent of intrigue, of extravagance, 
of cruelty. His picture is the one we should like 
to believe true but no candid student of the 
period can accept it unqualifiedly. The work 
is not in the form of a connected biography but 
rather a brilliant set of vignettes of the really 
significant episodes in the Queen’s life. The 
story of the Diamond Necklace is given in 
detail and there is a full and striking account 
of the manner in which Beaumarchais put the 
“‘Marriage of Figaro’’ and the “ Barber of 
Seville’ on the stage and the influence the two 
plays had on the public. In McCarthy’s vol- 
ume there is a very different attitude taken 
toward the Queen and her party. The truth 
about the court is told in plain style by Mr 
McCarthy and indeed about everybody he takes 
up. He has no heroes or heroines but he sees the 
characteristics good and bad of the actors and 
describes them in a sprightly off-hand manner 
which makes captivating reading. His history is 
that of the modern man of the world, a trifle 
cynical, confident in tone, and wholly entertain- 
ing in style. The French Revolution is a 
strange subject for such treatment but it is well 
tolook at every great event from as many 
points of view as possible and no one who wants 
to understand this great event can afford to 
slight Mr McCarthy’s volumes. 


A study of the Jewish people 
during a period extending from 
B. C. 164 to A. D. 135 is given in one of the lat- 
est volumes in the series of ‘‘The Story of the 
Nations.”’** The work is divided into two parts, 
the first being a narrative of their history as a 
nation, the second dealing with the internal 
structure of their society. The book shows a 
thorough mastery of the subject, and is written 
in a flexible and agreeable style. In every par- 
ticular it ranks among the best in the long and 
excellent series. It will be especially valuable 
to Bible students. A quotation from the book 
will show its aim, which is fully reached. ‘‘ The 
contents of the New Testament are a product of 
antiquity ; to be fully comprehended they must 
te placed in their original historic frame-work 
and looked at in the light of the age which 
called them torth. This indispensable frame- 


*The Jews Under Roman Rule. By W. D. Morrison. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


Studies in 
History. 
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work the present volume endeavors to supply.” 
—aA new edition of the ‘Pre-Columbian 
History of America’’* contains in addition 
tothe original text all the discoveries and de- 
velopments resulting from the studies of the 
last few years. The matter of the volume is 
drawn from the Icelandic Sagas, and as far as 
possible these old records have been left to tell 
their own story. The result is a valuable, enter- 
taining, and authoritative book. The author 
has done his best toward transferring to the 
brave Northmen the honor due them as the first 
discoverers of the New World. He was among 
the first to see in them, too, a people wronged 
of their just inheritance by the history which 
gives to the Anglo-Saxons almost the sole dis- 
tinction of founding the English race. He is an 
able advocate and wins large favor for his 
side of the case.—— ‘To my boys as an 
answer to their many inquiries,’’ is the dedica- 
tion found in ‘‘U. S. Curious Facts, Historical, 
Geographical, Political.’’+ The name and the 
dedication completely describe the book. It is 
packed with facts, figures, and fancies—with 
things which one never knows where to find— 
and forms one of the most useful of reference 
books. It is an especially timely work in view 
of the attention now given to American history, 
and all students will search it with delight and 
gratification.——The ‘‘ Reference Handbook of 
English History’’{ is one of those most wel- 
come helps in unraveling the long lines of 
genealogies in which one gets so inextricably 
tangled whenever occasion forces him to try 
finding his own way through them. A brief 
study of its lists shows, for instance, the links 
connecting Queen Victoria to Cerdic the Saxon, 
and those connecting William the Conqueror to 
Rollo the Dane. The lines of descent of all the 
nobles’ houses of England are also traced. 


Dr. Wood’s well-known Botany || 
has been revised and the new dis- 
coveries in this science, since its 
first issue twenty years ago, have been added, 
making it a concise and comprehensive text- 
book for high schools and colleges.——The 
“Practical Botany’’? gives a plan for the study 


Botanical 
Works. 


*The Pre-Columbian History of America. By B. F. De 
Costa. Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell’s Sons. Price, $3.00. 
+U. S. Curious Facts, Historical, Geographical, Polit- 


ical. Compiled by Malcolm Townsend. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. Price, $1.50. 

} Reference Handbook of English History. By E. H. 
Gurney. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

| Lessons in the Structure, Life, and Growth of Plants. 
By Alphonso Wood, A.M., Ph.D. New York and Chicago: 
A. S. Barnes & Company. 

2 A course of Practical Instruction in Botany. By F. O. 
Bower, D.Sc., F.L. 8. New York: Macmillan and Co. 
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of the morphological facts of the important 
types in the vegetable kingdom. The appoint- 
ment of the laboratory for this special work, the 
preparation of objects, the use of reagents, the 
minute examination of the plant taken asa 
type, are all clearly indicated. It lays out a 
fascinating line of work for the botanist.——A 
thorough study of the plant itself rather than 
the mere analysis is the aim of the ‘‘Structural 
and Systematic Botany.’’* It will make an ex- 
cellent guide in the study of specimens.——As 
there is no similar work in English, the transla- 
tion of Prof. Sachs’ able ‘‘ History of Botany ’’t 
from the German will be thoroughly apprecia- 
ted. The value of it will be understood by the 
specialist. His chief object was to find the first 
dawning of scientific ideas and to follow their 
development into comprehensive theories. — 
The International Scientific Series has added 
three worthy volumes} to its list. ‘‘ The Origin 
of Floral Structures” is an interesting attempt 
to give the evolutionary history of flowers, to 
show how every part of thestructures of flowers 
has been influenced by its environment—by in- 
sects and other agencies. One who takes pleas- 
ure in ‘‘ going to the root of things ’’ will be de- 
lighted with De Candolle’s study of the ‘‘ Origin 
of Cultivated Plants,’’ in which he has tried to 
discover the habitat and condition of each 
species of plant before its cultivation. The 
tracing of the vegetable kingdom through 
geological time and the study of fossil plants is 
finely done by Sir J. William Dawson. The orig- 
inal iliustrations are helpful. One who wishes 
to carry further the study of botany as taught in 
geology will find a fund of information in the 
papers of Mr. Lester Ward, published in the 
fifth, sixth, and eighth annual reports of the 
United States Geological Survey.|| The bibli- 
ography of paleobotany is given in full, also a 
long paper with many plates on the flora of the 
Laramie Group, and another on the distribution 
of fossil plants. The articles are well written 
and of high scientific character. 


*Elements of Structural and Systematic Botany. By 
Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 

+ History of Botany (1530-1860). By Julius von Sachs. 
Translated by Henry E. F. Garnsey,M.A. Revised by 
Isaac Bayley Balfour, F.R.S. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 

t The Origin of Floral Structures. By the Rev. George 
Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With 88 illustrations. 
Price, $1.75. The Geological History of Plants. By Sir J. 
William Dawson. With illustrations. Price, $1.75. Ori- 
gin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de Candolle 
Price, $2.00. 

j Reports of the U. S. Geological Survey to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 1883-84, 1&84-85, 1885-86. J. W. Powell, 
Director. 
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The mythical stories of the old 
Norse gods are told quite at length 
in ‘‘The Nine Worlds.”* The strange fascina- 
tion lurking about the usually scrappy informa- 
tion given concerning them, is greatly increased 
by these complete and connected accounts. 
The book will be a useful one to all interested 
in the study of mythology. 

It whets the appetite just to read the scientific 


Miscellaneous. 





*The Nine Worlds. By Mary E. Litchfield. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT 


HoME NeEws.—August 1. The Post-Office 
Department excludes Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Son- 
ata’’ from the mails as an immoral work. 

August 4. The biennial convention of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
opens in Chicago. 

August 5. The Medical Congress began its 
sessions in Berlin.——The governor of Illinois 
signs the World’s Fair bill——Gentiles victori- 
ous in the election at Utah. 

August 6. William Kemmler put to death by 
electricity in the State prison at Auburn, N. Y. 
—tThe corner stone of Utah University laid at 
Ogden by Bishop Vincent. 

August 7. Leading New York Hebrews start 
a movement to prevent the expulsion of the 
Jews from Russia.——The Senate adopts the 
Plumb resolution calling for the removal of 
General Grant’s remains from New York to 
Arlington. 

August 8. “ Original-package’’ bill approved 
by the President. ——Important strike of Knights 
of Labor on the New York Central Railroad. 

August 10. Death of John Boyle O’Reilly. 

August 11. Death of the Rev. Chas. Loring 
Brace. 

August 12. Opening of G. A. R. Encamp- 
ment in Boston ; forty thousand veterans parade. 

August 13. The new silver law goes into 
effect. 

August 16. The Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus announces that the total population of the 
United States is about 64,000,000. 

August 19. Disastrous cyclone at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. , 
August 20, T. V. Powderly issues the official 
statement of the executive board of the Knights 
of Labor, giving its side of the controversy with 
the Central Road, and indicating the prospect 
of a general strike of Knights of Labor on the 
Vanderbilt system. 


and artistic methods the cook books and cook- 
ing schools suggest and use. Sallie Joy White in 
‘* Cooking in the Public Schools ’’* gives strong 
arguments for the usefulness of these schools, 
showing by practical illustrations what they have 
already done ; she advocates making cooking a 
branch of training in all the public schools, and 
gives an attractive course of cooking for girls, 
based upon the one used in the Boston schools. 





*Cooking in the Public Schools. By Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, 75 cts. 


NEWS FOR AUGUST, 1890. 


August 21. Death of the Rev. Frederick H. 
Hedge, D. D. 

August 25. The Supreme Council of the Feder- 
ation of Railway Employees approves Mr. Pow- 
derly’s course, but decides not to order a strike. 

August 30. First Assistant Postmaster- 
General Clarkson retires from office. 





FOREIGN NEws.—August 1. General Rivas 
besieges San Salvador forty hours, is defeated, 
captured and shot. 

August 3. Discontent with the Consular 
Government prevails in Samoa. 

August 4. Cholera raging in Mecca; five 
hundred deaths a day reported. 

August 7. President Celman is succeeded as 
chief executive of the Argentine Republic, by 
Vice-President Senor Pellegrini.——Two revolu- 
tionary movements are being led in Guatemala 
by Generals Irungary and Barrundia. 

August 9. Heligoland is formally transferred 
to the German authorities.——-The Congo State 
annexes a vast tract of African territory. 

August 10. Monster Socialist demonstration 
in Brussels, favoring universal suffrage. 

August 11. Death of Cardinal John Henry 
Newman. 

August 16. Lord Salisbury declares England’s 
readiness to refer the Behring Sea dispute to 
arbitration. 

August 18. Prorogation of Parliament. 

August 26. Tokay, Hungary, devastated by 
fire. 

August 29. General Barrundia shot and 
killed on board an American vessel lying at 
San Jose, Guatemala, by officers of the Guate- 
malan Government who were trying to arrest 
him.——Peace stipulations ratified by Salvador 
and by Guatemala. 

August 31. Forty thousand men marched in 
the labor parade at Melbourne. 
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